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ESCAPE. 


.BY ALICE BROWN. 





On, my people, my own little people, come back 
From your home in the house of dreams ! 
Build of your magic a shining track ; 
Set silver sails on the hurrying streams 
That run from the rifts of the past! 
Tie Jack-with-his-lantern on every mast, 
. To sing, ‘‘Good-cheer, 
Little mariner ! 
Here’s a tricksy defiance to every gale, 
And a health to the billows whereon we sail!” 
Pour from the flowers and out of the flood ; 
From the hollows of moss in the heart of the wood ! 
Flitting and skipping, oh leap and dance! 
Warily trip it where fireflies glance ! 
Ob hurry, I pray ye, nor waste ye 
One moment, but hitherward haste ye! 
Come, blink at this market of groans and sighs, 
With elfin grimaces and wondering eyes ; 
i And drown all our chaffer of hatred and dole 
With sweet limpid laughter that tickles the soul! 
For the courage of manhood is dying, 
‘And hearts are made only for sighing. 
We're sick for the sight of ye! 
Starved for the sound of ye! 
Faint for the lack of ye! 
Sick for the sight of a coat of green, 
A-shimmer like leaves in their morning sheen ; 
Starved for the sound of a patter and play 
Like iris drops on an April day ! 
For oh, little people, our souls live alone, 
Together, yet lone, in dwellings of stone. 
And the corners are square, and the stone in blocks, 
And there’s never the look of the lichened rocks; 
And we sit on benches of carven wood ! 
Now you know, little people, it’s never good 
For a poor, poor soul to be pent in a place 
Where the sky’s a window and not a space. 
Nor to strive to be keeping its pinions free 
When it never can nest iv a living tree! 
So come, little brothers, and laugh and sing; 
Draw on the pavement a fairy ring ! 
4 Pull us into it, every one, 
FS And set us dancing till day is done! 
Then draw us dancing out of the town 
Into the land where the sun goes down 
Under the pennons that flame and fly 
In a golden dream on a golden sky! 





And there—but what happens is past all guessing, 
Past all thinking and all expressing. 

Enough for the earth-worn soul to be 

In a world where @ man and a fay are free. 


Bostow, Mass. 
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THE COURT OF APPEAL. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





From bench to bench I brought my human suit 
To find a judge whose word none should dispute ; 
Clerks were at odds—the oracles were mute; 

Life on the question paused irresolute. 


Pure nature first I sought, to solve me it, 

But nature uncorrupt escaped my wit ; 

This side and that spake both from Holy Writ, 
Nor would my soul condemn nor yet acquit. 


I know not whenddatilast, this answer came, 
No final court can finite wisdom name; 

Yet who seeks Truth with unperverved sim 
At every ber shal) hear her still the same. 
Amusnet, Mass. 


AN INTERVIEWER FROM THE UPPER 
WORLD. 
BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF Boston UNIVERSITY. 





Most interviewers are bores, but day before yesterday 
I was called upon by one who quite interested and enter- 
tained me. He did not come and pull my doorbell when 
I was safe in bed for the night, nor did he thump upon 
my office door as if he were a newly appointed sheriff 
coming to arrest a successfully cornered sneak thief. 
No, he merely took his position upon the cool northeast 
veranda of my temporary lodge by the sounding sea, and 
waited until I came out to enjoy the breeze, A tiny 
creature he was, but, for all I could see, as much at 
home in the world as any of us. He certainly was well- 
bred ; and, unlike many of my callers, showed no dispo- 
sition to make unwarranted advances or to trouble me 
with impertinent questions. His eyes were set very wide 
apart, and they projected in such a way that he looked 
more intelligent than Sir Isaac Newton in his best estate. 
He said nothing, but quietly stood uncovered until I 
should give him my attention. Of course I at once sa- 
luted him, and, noting how very small and timid he was, 
actually got down on my knees near him to put him at 
ease. This had a good effect, but still he said nothing; 
and whenever I extended my hand he shied away side- 
wise. Knowing that he was a famous musician, I feared 
he was in the dumps, as such fine spirits sometimes are. 
So I waited a little, and inquired if he were ill. He 
vouchsafed me no answer, but put on such a wo-begone 
look that I felt sure he was in trouble and had come to 
me for help. Immediately 1 began to look him over, to 
see if I could make a diagnosis. His bright eye certainly 
looked all right, and his countenance, tho very grave, 
had a perfectly healthy appearance. His tongue I did 
not see; for, had he been disposed to show it, I should 
have needed a microscope for its examination. In fact, 
I am not sure that he had any tongue in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Of legs he had a plentiful supply, no 
less than six, and they were as handsome as ever were 
displayed in the ballrooms of royalty a hundred years 
ago. Wings, too, he had, two pairs, gauzelike and glossy ; 
and, tho they were not more than two inches in 
length, they were fit for any angel I ever saw. Just as 
I was admiring them I noticed something that projected 
a little from the under side of one of them, and I won- 
dered what it could be. The more I studied it the more 
I was convinced that it was something foreign to the 
wing, and that it was the secret of my little friend’s 
dolefulness. No sooner had I expressed myself to this 
effect than he nodded his rueful head acquiescently, and 
let me come as close as I chose. The problem was, how 
to disentangle the prickly or sticky thing from those 
guuzelike fabrics without injury tothem. My first plan 
was to-press my fingernail hard down upon the project- 
ing end, so holding it to the floor, and then to tell my 
patient to pull as hard as he dared, and see if he could 
get loose without tearing his finery too much. This wes 
tried two or three times, but without effect. Once or 
twice he pulled the thing away from me; but when I 
succeeded in holding tight, he could not get away, and 
this notwitbstanding I gave him the advantage of a good 
crack in the floor in which to grapple with his fingers 
and toes. Once he pulled so hard that when his hands 
elipped he suddenly rolled over, and, spreading out his 
wings, so disclosed their inner surfaces that I was able to 
see just what the incumbrance was like. It looked and 
felt as if it were a bit of tarred, woolen yarn reaching 
the whole length of the outer wing. From its position, 
adhering now to the van and now to the body, it neces- 
sarily made all normal flying impossible. 

At last, seeing how wellI understood his case, my poor 
little friend consented that I should try my knife-blade 
upon the disgusting impediment. I was really surprised 
to see how heroically still he kept until with this instru- 
ment I had detached the yarn, or whatever it was, and 
cleaned him up as properly as if I had been a regularly 
appointed operator in some hospital for 


professional 

begummed or otherwise disabled aeronauts of his sort. 

I supposed that as soon as he felt himself free from 
his difficulty he would make me one of his courtly obei- 
sances and hasten away. But he seemed in no haste 
whatever. And when I held out to him the closed pen- 
knife, that he might see the instrument of his deliver- 
ance, he’ actually kissed it, and gently advancing his 


whole length upon it he put all his arms around the 
smooth tortoise-shell handle and seemed to hug it like a 
friend. Afterward I stretched out my finger to him and 
he at once crept gently upon it, and embraced it also 
with every appearance of tender gratitude. He linger- 
ed long, and I know not how protracted would have 
been his return of thanks had I not at length coaxed 
him to exchange my finger for the handle of a light 
basket which the wind was rocking about in a motion as 
easy and soothing as that of a well-hung hammock. 
There he stayed rocking about, but watching me with 
those great bulging eyes of his, until I was called away 
to dinner. Every now and then he would vibrate his 
wings with an incredible rapidity, just to enjoy their 
regained freedom and to show me how easily he could 
leave if he only wanted to. For aught I know he was 
composing a report of our interview for the next issue of 
the Cicada Morning Herald. However that may be, he 
certainly seemed to show a most grateful appreciation ef 
the little favor I had been allowed to render him, and 
did not sail away on his dainty pinions until I had start- 
ed for the dinner table. 

The following morning I chanced to visit a noted 
outlook tower on the top of a wooded hill five miles 
from here. The charming vision covered several coun- 
ties of the surrounding country and miles,on miles 
of the beautiful sea. The tower lifted me just above the 
tiptops of acres on acres of oaks that sloped away on 
every hand. I seemed to be swinging in the very tip of 
the highest of all the trees of the earth, a bird among 
the happy birds. In the stillness and beauty I was 
almost lost, when suddenly, as on a signal, a penetrating 
sound arose, intense, increscent, apparently in ail the 
treetops right and left, such a strident, eager concert of 
Cicadze asI never heard before. What could it mean? 
Had my little friend of the previous day got that report 
into his morning paper, and were his fellow-citizene ex- 
temporizing in my honor a concert of good-will, a swell- 
ing symphony of thanksgiving? To this hour I half 
believe it. Anyway no effort of mine to be neighborly 
with these pleasant people who live in the air and who 
sometimes condescend to visit us when they are in no 
manner of trouble, has ever gone unrewarded. 

CaPE Cop. Mass. 


GOETHE AND BETTINE VON ARNIM. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





SOMETHING must have gone wrong with Lewes or he 
would hardly have written his slighting pages concern- 
ing Bettine. It is one of the few cases where, in the 
best of all hooks on the life and works of Goethe, there 
is an apparent want either of patience or historic jus- 
tice. There was no need of depreciating one of the 
youngest worshipers of the Weimar Jupiter in order to 
make him more a Jupiter than ever. Lewes was not 
wise in pinning his faith on Riemer’s partiality. The 
safest course is to be a full believer in both the nonsense 
and the honesty of Bettine, and in taking her side, 
namely, that the ‘Correspondence with a Child” is 
about what we have in print—there is no need to suggest 
a shadow on Goethe. Indeed, this is a case where the 
closer one’s study the better is one’s opinion of all the 
leading characters and their environment. 

The relation of Goethe and Bettine is one of the mixed 
questions of literary history. Everything turns on the 
authenticity of their correspondence. Did Goethe write 
all these letters to Bettine, or did she, a girl of thirteen, 
evolve the real substance of them out of her own way- 
ward and volcanic fancy? All the later saying, follow- 
ing in the wake of Riemer, has been that Goethe received 
some worshipful letter’ from this girl, that he was an- 
noyed beyond measure at the missives, that he wanted 
Bettine to stop writing to him, and that he could rid 
himself of her correspondence only by at last taking no 
notice. But there is another side, The internal evi- 
dence is quite in favor of the authenticity. Both cor- 
respondents explain themselves—Goethe in Weimar, 
and Bettine in Frankfort-on-Main and everywhere eise. 
The best solution is this: In the ‘“ Correspondence 
with a Child” Goethe wrote all the letters 
attributed to him, and Bettine wrote all the letters which 
bear her name. In 1882. just after Goethe's death, Bet- 
tine asked Chancellor Milier,of Weimar, who had charge 
of the poet’s manuscripts, to return all her letters to her. 
Miller complied with the request. Of course, she had 
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already treasured all the letters which Goethe had writ- 
tenher. Now, it is theletters which each wrote the other 
that constitute the ‘Correspondence with a Child.” It was 
found that Bettine’s letters had been annotated by Goethe, 
in some cases curtly and in others admiringly. Now,the 
plea has been made that Bettine altered Goethe’s letters, 
if she did not actually write many of them, and that her 
own letters to him underwent so much change asin 
many cases to be practically a new writing. Very prob- 
ably Bettine, having everything at lastin her possession, 
took minor liberties with her own letters, such as verbal 
revisions made necessary by going to press; but the only 
safe theory as to Goethe’s letters is that they are precisely 
as they were written. The notion that Bettine kept on 
writing girlish admiration, and that Goethe only ac- 
knowledged now and then a missive and was coldly 
pleased with what might seem flattery, is not tenable in 
view of the origin of Bettine and her intimacy with the 
old Goethe home in Frankfort-on-Main. Bettine was a 
Brentano, and no less than the daughter of one of 
Goethe’s fondest and earliest attachments. What is more 
natural than that the interest of the family in Goethe 
should be an inheritance to Bettine, and that, in addi- 
tion, she should be like the thousand and one girls whose 
heads became a little bewildered by the ‘‘Sorrows of 
Werther,” and should find delight in actual correspond- 
ence with the author of that book and the “‘ Elective Af- 
finities ”? 

But that Bettine took no excessive liberties with the 
letters of either herself or Goethe can be best seen in the 
important matter which they contain, and which, in 
essentials, is often our only source of information. 
Goethe had been meditating for a long time something 
which should be of the nature of an autobiography, and 
which, tho he first thought of ‘‘ Confessions,” later be- 
came his “ Poetry and Truth.” He could not trust his 
memory for everything. Besides, to whom could he go 
for the early juvenile period? His mother was dead, 
but. Bettine had long been half romping and half danc- 
ing in the oid Hirschgraben homestead. The Frau Rath 
had tolerated everything in her, and the two had been 
companions together, one early in the teens, and the 
other halfway through her seventh decade. 

So Goethe wrote to Bettine to help him in his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions” by reporting all she has heard the Frau Rath 
say. Here, then, we have a request; and nobly did the 
romping and adoring Bettine comply. She goes back to 
the beginning, and tells us such rich and precious juve- 
nilia of Goethe out of the storehouse of the Frau Rath’s 
treasury that we are compelled to know that without her 
the “Poetry and Truth” would have lost some of its 
greatest charms and -most important facts. For exam- 
ple, that delicious prank of the child Goethe, hurling the 
crockery out of the kitchen into the yard while the fam- 
ily were at church, is given by Bettine, and appears in 
the ‘“‘ Poetry and Truth.” Take, again, the clever story 
of the children who were visiting the Frau Rath—name- 
ly, the little Prince of Mecklenburg and his joyous sister 
—and who, looking at Goethe’s mother as she was about 
to eat a tempting bacon salad and omelet, with appetites 
excited, deliberately devoured the whole dish without 
leaving a mouthful for their hostess. It adds interest to 
this amusing scene to know that the little princess 
became the celebrated and beautiful Queen Louisa of 
Prussia. 

But page after page is thus given by Bettine out of the 
rich youth of Goethe, and all is told with refreshing viv- 
idness. New matter comes in at every step, such as one 
would search for in vain elsewhere. Take, for example, 
the remarkable reception given in Frankfort-on-Main to 
Madame de Staél and her companions, Wilhelm Schlegel, 
Sismondi and Benjamin Constant. Out of this same 
‘* Correspondence with a Child” come sweet words—per- 
haps the sweetest—of Goethe corcerning Schiller, between 
whom and himself the people imagined a chilliness. 
However, of many other celebrities we find frequent 
mention. For the personnel of Jacobi, Savigny, Wilhelm 
Humboldt and others, the hints given by the ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence with a Child” are all beautiful colors, and 
now necessary to complete their portraits. 

But evidences of authenticity abound throughout the 
‘‘ Correspondence” to such an extent that one is not only 
compelled to admit, but is glad he can do it. Here and 
there are proofs of Bettine’s want of judgment, or even 
her folly ; for she was a Brentano, and the vogue of the 
day ran that the madness of a Brentano began where 
that of all others ended. Bettine’s letters do not seem 
smoothed or tempered for public effect. Even the follies 
are given. Indeed, Goethe’s final snubbing of her by his 
silence is not passed over in any favor to herself. Every- 
thing points to the thorough accuracy of the ‘ Corre- 
spondence.” Putany girl in all history to writing letters, 
and where can we finda finer triumph of candor? They, 
however, must be read in the German to see them at the 
best. 

The English version of the ‘‘ Correspondence with a 
Child” bas a peculiar history. It was translated by Bet- 
tine herself. She knew little of the English idiom, and 
the book proves it. The rhapsody, however, here as al- 
ways, goes beyond all the limits of language. It is as 
intense in English as in German. The English transla- 
tion was published in London, in 1839, five years after 
the appearance of the original German in Berlin. In 

1841 the firet American edition was published in Lowell, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mass. There is no explanation as to who was responsi- 
ble for the work here. It is as -wild as its matter. 
There is neither table of contents nor index. It may 
well be taken for granted that the Ameriean reproduc- 
tion grew out of the taste for German literature arising 
in New England during the forties. It is now a rare 
book, but must have figured largely in the meetings of 
Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller and the other pundits 
who were dreaming and hoping in Concord, the tran- 
scendental heaven of that day. 

Wasuineron, D. C. 
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THE PENNY WEEKLIES OF LONDON. 


BY JEANNETTE L, GILDER, 
EpiTor or “ THe CRITIC.” 


WHILE the English newspapers are well written, well 
printed and altogether dignified, they have a class of 
weekly papers in London that fill the American traveler 
with astonishment. I dare say that we have weekly 
papers in the United States that are not conspicuous for 
their high literary standards, but they are not taken by 
the same class of people who take the English papers 
that I refer to. These rejoice in such family names as 
Tit-Bits, Home-Sweet-Home, Pick-Me-Up, Forget-Me- 
Not and Answers. Besides these there are Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal and Pearson’s Weekly. They are sold 
for a penny, and they have the most marvelous cir- 
culations. Tit-Bits was the first to make a great success, 
and its editor and proprietor, Mr. George Newnes, is 
now a millionaire andan M.P. Tit-Bits was originally 
made up of scissorings from other papers ; but it was not 
on its literary merits that it made its success. Mr. 
Newnes conceived the idea of paying a life insurance to 
the heirs of any person who should be found dead with 
a copy of Tit-Bits in his pocket. The consequence was 
that every clerk and laboring man bought Tit-Bits as 
religiously as he ate his meals. The fact that men did 
die from time to time, and with copies of Tit-Bits on 
their person, and that the insurance money was duly 
paid to their mourning families, tended to raise the cir- 
culation of that journal and caused it to be ‘“‘ boomed” 
by its many readers. Before Mr. Newnes knew it he 
was a millionaire. One success led to another, and he 
started the Strand Magazine and The Million, which 
latter, I believe, is a ha’penny daily. He is known to 
have put money into the Westminster Gazette; but 
they tell me in London that he only put in a certain 
sum and then stopped. Whatever money that interest- 
ing paper has had since has been from other sources. 
Mr. Newnes knows when to get out of, as well as when 
to get into, a business enterprise. 

Associated with Mr. Newnes on the staff of Tit-Bits 
was Mr. Arthur Pearson, a shrewd young man, who ap- 
preciated the conditions for making a success out of a 
similar venturein England. It was easy enough to make 
such a paper as Tit-Bits, but to attract attention to it was 
the one thing needful. The facilities for reaching an 
audience in England surpass those of any other country. 
A publisher need not go outside of London to get all the 
circulation he wants. With over four million people at 
his elbow and six million within the postal radius, all 
that is necessary is to attract attention. When he 
started Pearson’s Weekly, Mr. Pearson did not seem to 
have any very original idea for this purpose. He began 
with the life insurance scheme, but while that was not a 
bad thing in its way, it had lost the charm of novelty. 
He saw that he must hit upon some other device, and he 
hit upon it. It was nothing more nor less than the miss- 
ing-word contest, which, while it was not intended to 
add directly to Mr. Pearson’s bank account, did so most 
decidedly. I mean by this that the money that came into 
the paper through the missing-word contestants was 
destined for the contestants, but the increase in the cir- 
culation was where Mr. Pearson’s profit came in, and it 
did come in, indeed. During the time that the “ con- 
test” was going on, £175,000 was received at Mr. Pear- 





* son’s office, and the circulation of the Weekly reached 


1,250,000 copies. It took 500 women at a pound a week 
to look after the mail and the extra work involved by the 
‘*contest.” Mr. Pearson has other papers, among them 
a monthly called The Search Light. A weekly, called 
Home Notes, is his latest venture, and it is said to add 
5,000 copies a week to its circulation, which at last re- 
ports had reached 280,000. Eleven years ago Mr. Pear- 
son was a clerk in the establishment of Mr. Newnes, now 
at the age of twenty-eight he is almost as rich as his 
former employer. He has just returned to England from 
a visit to America. 

The greatest success of all in this peculiar line of liter- 
ature is said to have been made by Mr. Alfred C. Harms- 
worth, the founder and principal owner of Answers, 
Forget-me-Not, Home-Sweet-Home, -and half a dozen 
equally high-class journals, Mr. Harmsworth is an 
Irishman, and he also has just reached the mature age of 
eight-and-twenty, and attained a private income, so it is 
said, of £60,000, the result of six years of industry and 
luck. Answers was started in 1888 on very smali capi- 
tal. In 1893 it was turned over to a limited liability com- 
pany for £275,000 and pays its shareholders fifteen per 
cent. If you suppose that this remarkable success came 
from making a good paper, if you have an idea that it 
was made by editorial ability, you make a gigantic mis- 
take. It was made entirely by an Idea, and that a busi- 
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ness idea. Mr. Harmsworth offered a pound a week for 
life to the man, women or child who would guess the 
amount of the Bank of England’s return for a certain 
week. Thousands of postal cards were received at the 
office of Answers, and the circulation went up from 78,000 
to 205,000 in six weeks, A sapperin the Royal Engineers 
won the prize, and he was so elated by his sudden access 
of wealth that he got married at once. The total circu- 
lation of Mr. Harmsworth’s sevenpenny papers is 1,769,- 
000 a week! Mr. Harmsworth’s latest advertising scheme 
is the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition to the North Pole. 
This is more in the line of journalistic enterprise, but it 
will not do for the circulation of Answers what the 
guessing at the Bank of England’s return did. 

The strange part of these penny papers is that no- 
where outside of England could they find an audience. 
While the prizes make the circulation, the papers are 
read, and bya class of people who would not look at 
them in the United States. They are edited to appeal to 
the most limited intelligence. They are not at all sensa- 
tional and their morals are healthy; but they are perfect- 
ly inane. They are of justabout the caliber of the “‘ pa- 
tent-insides” of some of our country papers, and they are 
wretchedly printed on miserable paper. Some time ago 
an effort was made to establish Tit-Bits in this country, 
but it failed entirely. Americans don’t care for thatsort 
of reading. There is no audience for it with us. Our 
reading public want something better, and those who 
don’t care for reading caunot be coaxed into it by such 
literature. Our people either read better things or they 
don’t read at all. 


I was much amused to hear that Mr. Harmsworth, $ 


who has just returned to England from a fishing excur- 
sion to Florida, expressed himself as surprised at the in- 
ferior quality of our weekly papers. It is true of read- 
ing matter as of other things, that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE GROUND OF RACE AVERSION. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








THE INDEPENDENT replies toa note from Dr. John A. 
Broadus that ‘‘the pretended race aversion between 
whites and blacks is a contemptible and transparent 
sham.” Certainly it is not strong enough to prevent 
miscegenation out of wedlock ; but neither is the pro- 
test of conscience strong enough, and theclaim that both 
whites and blacks have consciences is nota sham. There 
are too many proofs that men are moral beings, and 
there are too many proofs of race aversion, to justify a 
denial of the existence of either. Indeed, the cruel re- 
fusal to sanction by the marriage tie a relation which has 
produced so many mulattoes shows how real and strong 
the race aversionis. A returned missionary tells me 
that the Karens of Burma are sickened by the smell of 
white men, and Max O’Rell says he cannot understand 
how there can be any mulattoes. The mutual repug- 
nance of very different races is not a sham in the sense 
that it is merely pretended. 

Nor is it a sham in the sense of being baseless. Much 
has been made of the fact that, since the human race ap- 
peared, no unequivocally new species of animals has 
developed on earth. Hardly sufficient account has been 
taken of the other fact that variation within the human 
species itself has gone more than a little way toward the 
establishment of specific difference. Besides the differ- 
ences that appeal to every eye, ear and nose, there are 
some of deeper biological significance. For instance, 
one of the notable marks of a difference in the species of 
two animals is the sterility of a hybrid formed between 
them. Now mulattoes are not sterile, neither are Eura- 
sians ; but both mixed races as a rule are less fertile and 
otherwise less sturdy than either of the parent stocks. 
This is nature’s protest against a mingling of human 
kinds so diverse ; just as abnormal habits of living in a 
high state of civilization incur the same stigma of ab- 
normality. 

Another familiar mark of fixed type is the tendency of 
varieties to revert to that type. It is well known that a 
comparatively slight infusion of white or black blood in 
either of the parents may be attended by the birth of a 
child decidedly blacker or whiter than its parents. This 
signifies that both white and black races are relatively 
fixed types, and that, whatever the color of the first men 
from which all have descended, whites and blacks are 
now so distinctly, so almost specifically different, that 
each type is related to its varieties as the original wild 
dove to the fancy breeds ; each color is very like a dis- 
tinct species. Again we have a protest of nature against 
the intermingling of races. 

Weare evidently children of one original pair ; and 
One made us in his now defaced, yet ineffaceable image. 
The antagonisms which most members of dissimilar 
races become aware of when pressed into too close inti- 
macy, are no doubt aggravated by circumstances in all 
lands ; but they seem to be differences so radical as not 
only to affront the senser, bujelagto have some biologi- 

These comments will, no doubt, be as unwelcome in 
one way to Dr. Broadus as in another way to the editor ; 
but facts are facts, tho they annoy the orthodox or af- 
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front the philanthropist ; and facts require us to render 


to man what is due to man, and to difference what is due 
to difference. 


Cunsres, Pax. 


“THE FIRST WORDS FROM GOD.” 
A TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND. 


BY GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD, 
MaJOR-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THIS unique title does not belong to me, but to the 
grand work of a friend,of mine, who has been for these 
many years climbing nearer and nearer to the heavenly 
atmosphere, where his mists of doubt have cleared away 
and his visions are aglow with true seeing. 

How suggestive such a title? The first words of God! 











_ Try to ponder upon some attributes like power, knowl- 


edge, sight, love, light, and endeavor in imagination to 
expand them singly. What grand things the steam en- 
gines of to-day! How they whirl the great screw-flanges 
beneath and behind the ships, and propel these huge 
vessels with ease and elegance across the ocean ! 

Here is power. But our God propels the whole earth 
througb space, and twirls it with rapidity, regularity 
and unending motion around its axis. The sun and 
stars are also little things to him. I struggle to get an 
illustration to come to my thought of infinite power. I 
cannot. I place the word “all” before the word “ pow- 
erful,” and let “ all-powerful” stand for what it can con- 
vey tome and toothers. So with the remaining attri- 
butes named. 

The resultant is “ all-knowing,” “all-seeing,’’ “ all- 
loving” and ‘‘all-light-giving.” These words do make 
my heart large. I seem to have some conception of God. 
Yet, how little! Icannot possibly evolve him out of my 
little self! My thought is not expansive enough! My 
imagination is too circumscribed ; it is limited by space 
and times and created things! It occurs to poor me, 
who have a mind and heart, that there may be an- 
other way ‘‘to know God”; to have clearer thoughts 
concerning him and my relation, if I have any, to him. 
How can a sentient creature be without relation to him? 

An infidel acquaintance of mine, whose conceptions 
sprang up in this natural way, from little to big, said 
that his reverence was greater than mine, for he did not 
consider himself of sufficient importance to be taken into 
the thought and care of the Almighty. ‘‘I am,” he 
cried, ‘‘in his eyes less than yonder ant in the anthill is 
in yours or mine!” But this philosopher-friend never 
credited God with “ all-loving,” and so lost the comfort 
of conceiving of him as the “ All-loving.” 

Well, if there is another way to find out more of this 
Mysterious Being and of his connections with us than 
this process of ‘‘from little to big,” this straining our 
faculties to the utmost for but glimpses, at best, of truth 
—what can we do?: 

How sweet the picture of the happy young mother 
catching the first lisping of her child. The word 
‘‘Mamma,” half spoken, is rewarded by fervent kisses 
and joyous responses. The first remembered words of a 
friend are precious. First words open the way to valu- 
able acquaintance, to sincere affection, yes, to loving 
fellowship. They are the forerunners of closer bonds 
that cannot be broken; they lead to fountains of good, 
which, like living waters, never cease to flow. 

Now, how many a man says to himself: ‘‘ Please, O 
Lord, show me Thyself in Thy Son, if that’s the true way, 
in such a form, with such distinctness that I cannot 
mistake Thee! Could’st Thou not speak words to me in 
such a manner that I would know that they were really 
Thy words?” 

But here comes the clear and concise reply of my 
loyal-hearted, highly-favored friend. He avuswers me 
from the beautiful hilltop of privilege ; ‘‘ Why, friend, 
why not, listen to the words of God that you already 
have? Here, dear sir, are his first words in the first two 
chapters of Genesis ”: . 

If God has indeed spoken those words, and other 
words which follow, Iam happy. I will not be obliged 
to lean upon my own limited observation, nor upon my 
thoughts, however soaring they may have become, and 
noteven upon my imagination, which searches the hights 
and depths for expressions to verify my conceptions of 
the Almighty. No, no; my heart is made glad, for by 
his own words he revealeth himself to my soul. 

My friend emphasizes the idea that “light,” which God 
spoke into existence, did not mean that element by 
which we ‘‘see,” tho that isa part, a function. Itisa 
becoming type of the spiritual Messiah, who is the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
Here are some modest words of this venerable teacher 
which I like, and particularly that they are associated 
with pregnant phrases of the late Dr. Taylor Lewis : 

‘*Man is what he hath ever been ; and still ‘the Word of 
God’ abides, and will abide when these heavens and this 
earth have passed away. 

“To bring out the truth iu the Bible is a true way 
defend the Bible. That for many years I have tried to do; 
and for those who, at any time, in any way, have granted 
me their sympathy or help_J give thanks unto God, and 
pray for them and theirs to the latest generation. And to 
all who revere the Book of God, to whom my words may 
come, I would say that now it is of great moment to bring 
out the truth, so far as it can yet be done, in the first two 
chapters of that Bock, whether we look at common yet 
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heathenish errors as to some things therein, or to the bit- 
ter and persistent (so-called) scientific, historical and crit- 
ical assaults upon them, or to their own divine wisdom. 
For these solemn words of Tayler Lewis as to the far- 
reaching evil of unbelief in the first words from on high, 
are more timely now than fifty years ago, and are forever 
true. 

“The revelation of the origin of the earth and man has 
difficulties in itself; it has also been surrounded by others 
from without that are pressing more and more for a solu- 
tion. The chasm of doubt is opening wider and wider. It 
must be closed, and by material ‘from the scriptural side.’ 
The great question, the momentous question, involving 
nothing less than the degree of hearty credence to be given 
to the very first page of God’s written revelation, ‘must be 
settled from the Bible side,’ or there comes in a flood of 
unbelief in all Scripture too fearful to contemplate. We 
say ‘all Scripture,’ for really there is no other place after 
this where any holding barrier can be erected. At any 
point lower down the torrent comes rushing on with accu- 
mulated force of all that that has given way before. Cre- 
ation gone, its place in Scripture left a blank, or—what is 
worse—a lying myth, who will give credence to the account 
of the Flood, or regard the succeeding events in any other 
than their loosest legendary aspects? The patriarchs be- 
come dim mythological shadows, the God of the patriarchs 
a ‘patrial’ Deity, to rank hereafter with Baal or Thor or 
Jupiter. Sinai can never wholly lose its grandeur, but it 
is the grandeur of a gloomy and terrible myth. Moses 
vanishes through the ivory gate, and prophets follow him 
to the land of lying dreanis.”’ 

Permit me to give your readers a sketch of my friend, 
who has given the best part of seventy-eight years to 
meditating and writing not only upon ‘‘ The First Words 
from God,” but upon all the recorded words of God, 
which have been spoken and written by those holy men 
of old, who were inspired and moved to write by the 
great living Spirit. By dwelling with these words night 
and day in all his long and thorough study of the writ- 
ings of ancient and modern scholars, he has ascended to 
vantage-ground, he has been penetrated by their spirit 
and meaning. By taking abundance of time, he has 
made scholarly productions that will be valued in the 
years to come, as they are not now. 

Many months ago my friend had a stroke of paralysis, 
and has since then been ill indeed; but like our great 
General, whose deeds he has long loved to recite, he has 
gathered up his remaining strength, and with an energy 
that seems to me to be not altogether bis own, finished 
his life work, by giving to us a beautiful compendium 
on ‘‘ The First Words of God.” 

Tall, slender, his hair white as snow, confined to his 
room, and mostly to his lounge, he appears to his friends 
as, I presume, the loving Apostle did when before his de- 
parture he is said to have kept repeating: ‘‘ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.” 

Men do not much like a defense of the truth. Attacks 
suit them best. Of course, in the end the truth prevails 
over all sorts of half-friends and bitter foes. Yet loyal 
friends are always needed. And joy to the world! Our 
God has never left himself without his stalwart defend- 
ers. He who said so early to mankind, ‘“‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light,” has never ceased to pour in 
the light, from the time of his First Words till the time 
of his last Revelation, and from the time of that last 
Revelation till the dawning of the twentieth century. 

This man of God, the friend of Howard Crosby, 
Tayler Lewis, Cyrus Hamlin, and many others of the 
Lord’s own, has wonderfully reflected the Light, for he 
has dwelt in the sunbeams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

This friend, Francis W. Upham, who has long dwelt 
in this great city, appears to me like. another edition of 
his most modest and able brother, who some years ago 


‘went to his rest. That brother, Prof. Thomas C, 


Upham, taught Senator Fryeand myself and our beloved 
college mates the definition of conscience, and instructed 
his pupils most faithfully in all that pertained to his 
ethical department. ~ 

Francis W., nineteenyears younger than the professor, 
has devoted himself exclusively to such writing as can 
bring more and more truth out of the Holy Scriptures. 
In this there has been little pecuniary return. Butit has 
been a grand, heroic, self-sacrificing labor, and the Lord 
will reward his faithful servant. 

I enjoy prophesies from Mr. Upham, made years 
ago, such as the following: He had been speaking 
of our Savior’s words concerning little children—how 
safe were those little ones who had passed on to the 
haven of rest. “‘And whatever of error,” he avers, 
** may have clouded the human intellect in this matter, 
the Christian heart has ever affirmed the truth that has 
just been shown in Holy Scripture.” 

Then the prophecy : ‘‘ That thereis a divine wisdom in 
the ‘reserve’ of the Bible, and in the gradual outshining 
of more and more of its exhaustless light, is beyond all 
doubt It is equally beyond all doubt that the Word of 
God to man will ever give sufficient answers to all 
proper questions touching his government, and give to 
all huinan surrow its appropriate consolation.” 

My friend, now too feeble to rise from his lounge, at 
every visit whi h I make takes me by the hand, and asks 
for me God’s ci vicest blessings. 

Now, as a slight return, dear Christian brethren, 
please join me in craving for him unusual presence and 
strength during these weary days of pain and waiting. 


“ Ob, fill his soul with joy !’ 
GovBRNOK’S ISLAND, N, Y¥. 
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BOWDOIN COLLEGE AND ITS GRADUATES. 


BY E. B. WEBB, D.D. 


Bowboin COLLEGE, through a most distinguished 
family whose name it bears, traces it lineage directly 
back to the renowned Huguenots. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes sent Pierre Baudouin to the wilds of 
Casco Bay, and, a hundred years later, gave a name to 
this college in the District of Maine. 

The name of Bowdoin, as it came to be written, stands 
high and luminous in the records of the State and na- 
tion, among patriots, scholars, statesmen. It is inter- 
twined with some of the vital turnings and decisive 
events in the world’s progress. It stands first for reli- 
gious convictions—for convictions that can neither be 
@ribed nor bought, for convictions that transcend and 
dominate every earthly interest. Students of Bowdoin 
can never forget the name of their aima mater, nor the 
character and life which it commemorates. And a col- 
lege worthily bearing this name must, first of all, honor 
religion and embody its precepts. 

At its last commencement Bowdoin celebrated its cen- 
tennial. Its small beginnings, its deep poverty, its pro- 
tracted and painful struggles were recalled naturally; 
and contrasted with its present prosperity, its worthy 
corps of instructors, and its magnificent buildings. The 
Misses Walker have honored themselves for all time, 
as well as their kinsman, in memory of whom they 
have erected the exquisite art building—itself a gem of 
art. 

Mr, Searles, through the interested and active agency 
of General Hubbard, has erected, and named in memory 
of his wife, a building for the use of students in chemis- 
try, physics and biology, admirably conceived and per- 
fectly completed. All these evidences of beneficent 
progress and prosperity were brought to the notice of 
the great assembly in the after-dinner speeches under 
the tent on the campus. The names of the distinguished 
alumni were recalled and their merits extolled. The 
various interests in human affairs which the college has 
ever sought tocherish were enumerated and commended. 

But through some mischance, or other cause, the re- 
ligious character of the college, as reflected in the name 
it bears, and particularly its missionary potency and far 
outreach, received only small attention, Indeed, .one of 
its alumni, of the widest intelligence and warmest sym- 
pathies, declared to others present that the connection of 





the college with missionary labors in the East and in the © 


West was quite forgotten, As showing what a small college 
located in a remote and secluded section of our great Re- 
public can do for the highest interests of the wide world, 
material, social, political, and above all and comprehend- 
ing all, spiritual, it seems worth while to allude at ieast 
to the devotion and success of some of its graduates in 
the far distant missionary fields. President Dole, Presi- 


dent of the new Republic of Hawaii, is the son of a mis- ‘ 


sionary who was a Bowdoin graduate. Wise and effi- 
cient he is there, and at the head of the new government 
the representative, in part certainly, of the broad mis- 
sionary influence of this college. Elias Bond, whose life- 
long work in that island—a work varied and vital, and 
contributing directly and legitimately to the formation 
and success of the Republic, is a graduate of this college, 
and a liberal contributor to its treasury, and also to the 
Missionary Board that sent him out. Inthe Micronesian 
Islands, Benjamin G. Saow, who has gone to reap the 
fruits of self-denying labors, did a work which has lifted 
many a person and many a family up out of the mire of 
paganism into the sunlight and joy of a broad, open 
heaven. Snow taught them the industries of civilized 
life, and showed their feet the way to the gate of pearl, 
He reduced their language to a written form, and then 
gave them the words of eternal life in their own native 
tongue. These missionaries to the Pacific Islands were 
‘instructed ‘‘to aim at nothing short of covering those 
islands with fruitful fields, pleasant dwellings, schools 
and chufches, and raising up the whole people to an ele- 
vated state of Christian civilization ; . . . but, above all, 
to convert them from their idolatries, superstitions and 
vices, to the belief in a living God.” And the world 
knows how stedfastly and successfully they have carried 
out their instructions. The Republic of Hawaii owes 
more to-day to Bond, Dole and their missionary associ- 
ates than to all other influences combined. 

Turning in the other direction, to the Turkish Empire 
alone, Cyrus Hamlin, Crosby H. Wheeler and Americus 
Fuller, all three presidents, or founders and presidents, 
of colleges, and all three graduates of Bowdoin, have ex- 
erted a mighty influence in that dark aud degraded land. 
I remember well how Wheeler’s book, ‘‘ Ten Years on the 
Euphrates ; or, Primitive Missionary Policy Illustrated,” 
stirred me. It records vividly and strikingly a marvel- 
ous work—a work of faith, fidelity and success. Against 
ignorance, poverty and continued opposition, he has gone 
forward in the spirit of the early Christians (we do not 
forget his able and tireless coadjutors), preaching the 
Gospel, urging its claims, arousing the people; and he 
has succeeded in establishing an admirable system of 
education, and crowning that system with a college 
whose curriculum is American, and whose students in 
the different departments number not less than seven 
hundred. Emigrants from that region are in this coun- 
try, and the influence of President Wheeler is shown in 
their devotion to the schools in their native villages, each 
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one saving out of his small earnings what be can to send 
home to help on the work. 

The Rev. Americus Fuller, President of Aintab College, 
is of the class of 59. This college was founded and de- 
veloped by the lamented Dr. Trowbridge. After his sud- 
dén death, Fuller was called to the presidency, where he 
has shown marked ability. A Turkish gentleman, who 
knew the work acd the worth of missionaries, gave the 
site. The college has a splendid position and the pros- 
pect of great influence and success. 

Dr.-Hamlin, one of the oldest and most distinquished 
of all Bowdoin’s graduates—missionary, scholar, educa- 
tor, mechanic, inventor, physician, scientist, philosopher, 
diplomat, statesman—standing upon the hights of Rob- 
ert College, looking up and down the Bosporus, out 
over Europe and across into Asia, how instructively he 
could have talked to us of the missionary work of Bow- 
doin’s graduates! To the question ‘‘ Why was not Ham- 
l™ heard?” no one seemied to have an answer. Dr, 
Hamlin founded Bebek Seminary against adverse influ- 
ences that would have appalled any other man. For 
twenty years he was its inspiration and its life. Under 
his guidance some of the most useful native pastors and 
helpers were prepared and sent out into the outlying 


’ missionary fields. Bebek Seminary was transferred to 


Marsovarto continue its scholarly and industrial work. 
And then, with a courage that knows no defeat, Dr 
Hav@: set himself to found and fashion Robert College. 
The heavens did not frown upon the effort, but all the 
forces that ignorance and jealousy and superstition and 
enmity and hate could inspire were massed and maneu- 
vered against the attempt. For seven long years, with 
unfailing patience and inexhaustible persistence, Dr. 
Hamlin fought the battle to a triumphant issue. Rob- 
ert Coliege marks an era in the history of the Turkish 
Empire. (See *‘ My Life and Times,” by Cyrus Hamlin, 
a book the materials for which cannot be duplicated.) 

Already this college has done a vital and far-reaching 
work, politically as well as religiously. Armenians, 
Greeks, Turks, Bulgarians have gone forth from its 
halls into almost every kind of responsible occupation. 
The Bulgarian graduates of this college controlled the for- 
mation of the Bulgarian Constitution, Thegraduates of 
this college are Americanizing Bulgaria. The preseat 
Prime Minister of that brave, determinded little kingdom 
is a graduate of Robert College. So is the Chief Justice 
and, we believe, one other member of the Cabinet. Such 
grand work and such graduates might well have a place 
in any centenniel celebration. There was Huguenot 
blood in the veins of the Bowdoin whose name is an 
honor to this little college ‘‘away down East.” There is 
Huguenot blood in Hamlin’s veins, and in the sons of 
Bowdoin, scattered far and wide on missionary fields, and 
aiso the Huguenot spirit. 

WELLESLEY, MAd8. 
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ON THE RABID VERSUS THE HARMLESS 
SCHOLAR. 





BY LOUISE IMOGHN GUINEY. 





I, A PHILOSOPHER now living and too deserving for any 
fate but choice private oblivion, was in Paris, for the first 
time, a dozen years ago; and having seen and heard 
there, in the shops, parks and omnibus stations, much 
more baby than he found pleasing, he remarked, upon his 
return, that it was a great pity the French, who are so in 
love with system, had never seen their way to shutting 
up everything under ten years of age! Now, that was 
the remark of an artist in human affairs, and may pro- 
voke a number of analogies. What is in the making is 
not a public spectacle. It ought to be considered very 
outrageous, on the death of.a painter or a poet, to exhibit 
those rough first drafts, which he, living, had the acumen 
to conceal, And if, to an impartial eye in a foreigncity, 
native innocents seem too aggressively to the fore, why 
should not the seclusion desired for them be visited & 
thousandfold upon the heads, let us say, of students, 
who are also in a crude transitional state, and undergo- 
ing a growth much more distressing toa sensitive ob- 
server thanthe physical? Youth is the most inspiring 
thing on earth, but not the best to let loose, especially 
while it carries swaggeringly that most dangerous of all 
blunderbusses, knowledge at half-cock. There is, in- 
dged, no more melancholy condition than that of healthy 
boys scowling over books, in an eternal protest against 
their father Adam’s fall from a state of relative omnis- 
cience. Sir Philip Sidney thought it was ‘‘a piece of the 
Tower of Babylon’s curse that a man should be put 
to school to learn his mother-tongue”! The throes of 
education are as degrading and demoralizing as a hang- 
ing and, when the millenium sets in, will be as carefully 
screened from the laity as this isnow. Around the mas- 
ter and the pupil will be reared a portly and decorous 
Chinese wall, which shall pen within their proper pre- 
cincis the din of hic, hac, hoc, and the steam of suppers 
sacrificed to Pallas. 

The more noxious variety of student, however, is not 
young. He is ‘‘in the midway of this our mortal life”; 
he is fearfully foraging, with intent to found and govern 
an academy; he runs in squads after Anglo-Saxon or 
that blatant beast, Comparative Mythology; he stops 
you on Change to ask if one has not good grounds for 
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believing that there was such a person as Pope Jost. 
He can never let well enough alone. Heine must be 
translated and Junius must be identified. The abodes of 
heredi‘ary scholars are depopulated by the red flag of 
the nouveau instruit. He infests every civilized coun- 
try; the army worm is nothing tohim. He has either 
lacked early discipline altogether, or gets tainted, late in 
life, with the notion that he has never shown sufficiently 
how intellectual he really is. In every contemplative- 
looking person he sees a worthy victim, and his kindling 
eye, as he bears down upon you, precludes escape ; he 
can achieve no peace unless he is driving you mad with 
all which you fondly dreamed you had left behind in 
old 8.’s accursed lecture room. It is inconceivable to 
him that you should shut your impious teeth against 
First Principles, and fear greatly to displace in yourself 
the illiteracies you have painfully acquired. 

Judge, then, if the learner of this type (and in a bitter- 
er degree the learneress) could but be safely cloistered, 
how much simpler would become the whole problem of 
living! How profoundly would it benefit both society 
and himself could the formationary mind, destined to 
no ultimate development, be sequestered by Jegal statute 
in one imperative limbo, along with babes, lovers and 
training athletes! Quicquid ostendis mihi sic, incredu- 
lus odi! 

Il. For the true scholar’s sign-manual is not the mid- 
night lamp ona folio. He knows; he is baked through; all 
superfluous effort and energy are over forhim. To con- 
verse consumedly upon the weather, and compare notes 
as to ‘‘whether it is likely to hold np for to-morrow,” this, 
says Hazlitt, “is the end and privilege of alife of study.” 
Secretly, decently, pleasantly, has he acquired his men- 
tal stock ; insensibly he diffuses, not always knowledge, 
but sometimes the more needful scorn of knowledge. 
Among folk who break their worthy beads indoors over 
Mr. Browning and Madame Blavatsky, he moves cbeer- 
ful, incurious and free, on glorious good terms with arts 
and crafts for which he has no use, with extraneous lan- 
guages which he will never pursue, with vague Muses 
impossible to invite to dinner. He is strictly non- 
educational. 

“Thon wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down.” 

He loathes information and the givers and takera there- 
of. Like Mr. Lang, he laments bitterly that Oxford is 
now a place where mauy things are being learned and 
taught with great vigor. The main business to him is to 
live gracefully, without mental passion, and to get off 
alone into a corner for an affectionate view of creation. 
A mystery serves his turn be’ter thana history. It is to 
be remembered that had the Rev. Laurence Sterne gone 
to gaze upon the spardrils of Rouen Cathedral, we should 
all have lost the fille de chambre, the dead ass, and Maria 
by the brookside, Any of these are worth more than 
hieroglyphics ; but who is to attain that insight except 
the man of culture, who has the courage to forget at 
times even his one science, and fall back with delight 
upon a choice assortment of ignorances? 

The scholar’s own research, from his cradle, clothes 
him in privacy ; nor will he ever invade the privacy of 
others. It isnot with alight heart that he contemplates 
even the kindergarten system. He himself holding his 
tongue, and fleeing from Junius and Pope Joan, must be 
an evil sight to Chautauquans, albeit approved of the 
angels. He has little to utter which will sound wise, the 
full-grown, finished soul! If he had, he would of his 
own volition seek a cell in that asylum for protoplasms 
which we have made bold to recommend. 


The truth is, very few can be trusted with an educa- . 


tion. In the old days, while this was a faith, boredom 
and nervous prostration were not common, and social 
conditions were undeniably picturesque. Then, as now, 
quiet was the zenith of power; the mellow mind was 
uoexcursive and shy. Then, as now, tho young clerical 
Masters of Arts went staggering abroad with heads loll- 
ing lke Sisyphus’s stone, the ideai worth and weight 
grew ‘‘lightly as a flower.” The best to be said of any 
knowing one among us is that he does not readily show 
what deeps are in him ; that he is unformidable, and re- 
minds whomever he meets of a distant or deceased uncle, 
Initiation into noble facts has not ruined him for this 
world nor the other. It wasa beautiful brag which dear 
old James Howell, on his first going beyond sea, March 
the first, in the year sixteen hundred and eighteen, made 
to his father. He gives thanks for 
“that most indulgent and costly Care you have been 
pleased, in so extraordinary a manner, to have had of my 
Breeding, (tho’ but one child of Fifteen) by placing me in 
a choice Methodical School so far distant from your dwell- 
ing under a Learned (tho’ Lashing) Master ; and by trans- 
planting me thence to Oxford to be graduated ; and so hold- 
ing me still up by the chin until I could swim without 
Bladders. This patrimony of liberal Education you have 
been pleased to endow me withal, I now carry along with 
me abroad as a sure inseparable Treasure; nor do I feel it 
any burden or incumbrance unto me at all !’”’ 
There, in the closing pbrase, spoke the Elizabethan 
pluck. Marry, any man does well since, who cun de- 
scribe the aggregated agonies.of his brain as no incum- 
brance, as less, indeed, than a wife and posterity! To 
have come to this is to have earned the freedom of cities, 
and to sink the schoolmaster as if he had never been. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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FICTION AND MORAL LESSONS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THERE are good people who feel that it is very wicked 
to be happy, and others turn up now and again who 
think it strange when life persists in showing fair pros- 
pects through long, sweet vistas of beauty. These are 
they who like to call themselves “moral teachers”; and 
if they happen to be novelists they debauch you in order 
to reform you. 

I once knew a man who thought he bad a cure for 
tobacco chewing. His plan was'to force the person de- 
manding treatment to chew enormously large quantities 
of the blackest and vilest perique until revulsion set in. 
I never heard of any person being cured by the process ; 
no more have I, after diligent inquiry, been able to find 
one novel-reader who has been reformed by Ibsen, or 
Tolstoi, or Meredith, or Maupassant, or Hardy, or Flau- 
bert. 

Tobacco chewing is for the delectation of the chewer ; 
the more artistically the tobacco is prepared, the greater 
thé delight of the nicotin. Novel reading is for the de- 
lectation of the reader, and the more alluring the novel- 
ist’s subject and style, the deeper his clu'ch in the brain 
of his victim. If, as certain critics claim, the reading of 
novels like ‘‘ Madame Bovary ” and ‘*‘ Crime and Its Pun- 
ishment” has a reformatory influence, I desire to know 
who it is that this reformation affects. How, in the first 
place, can it better the state of a pure mind to batten 
upon the details of lewdness and shame? How, in the 
next place, can reading about vice cure the vicious? 
How can chewing overstrong tobacco eradicate the taste 
for nicotin? How can chewing sweetened and cleverly 
flavored tobacco disgust the chewer? 

If any person shall undertake to answer these ques- 
tions of mine, I demand that he come right up to my 
mark and toe it squarely. Let him first say uneqnivo- 


cally whether novel writing and novel reading are ap- ~ 


purtenances of philosophy, or wholly within the realm 
of art. If the novelist is a mere ‘scientific philoscpher” 
let him cease talking so continuously and grandiloquent- 
ly about his ‘artistic conscience.” If he is an artist, 
puie and simple, held, as he claims, in the merciless 
grip of creative genius, let him drop at once all this cant 
about the great moral lessons he feels bound to convey 
through his creations. 

I have more respect, even more admiration, for the 
Frenchman who writes a filthy novel and frankly revels 
in its filth because he likes it, and wants the money he 
can make by it, than I have for the Russian or the Eng- 
lishman (more often recently it is an Eng!ishwoman) 
who writes the same kind of story and pretends that the 
only object in view is effective preaching. It seems 
that we have had enough of this sallow, shallow, make- 
believe criticism which writes the excuse of degrading 
literature in the faded yellow ink of evasion. Is not the 
reading world a trifle weary of seeing such cut-and-dried 
phrases as ‘‘high moral aim,” ‘‘noble moral purpose ” 
and “‘ grand moral lesson” skipping through the reviews 
of novels in which intrigue, the violation of marital 
purity, the elusive wiles of well-bred court sans and the 
shame and filth of adulterous lives form the whole sub- 
stance of interest? Why do not the reviewers tell us 
whom the moral lesson is to help? Has one of these 
novels turned the reviewer away from vice? Will read- 
ing any one of them be good for pure young girls and 
healthy-souled married women? Will the roué or the 
strumpet read and reform? Who is in the least the bet- 
ter for the perusal ? 

I can understand the position of the unscrupulous 
artist who defies all conscience save what he calls “ ar- 
tistic conscience”; he boldly assumes the right to choose 
his own subjects and to treat them as he pleases, hurt 
whom it may. The world’s good is nothing to him ; he 
feels no obligaticn to any power outside his own arti-tic 
will. If he feels drawn to a vile subject and sees a way 
to make that subject fascinating, haunting, memorable, 
he inquires no further ; the injury he may do is nothing 
to him ; readers must take care of themselves, I can 
understand this man and appreciate him to the same ex- 
tent that I can comprehend and appreciate any other 
fiend of egotism, selfishness, greed, vanity. 

Bat this artist who prostitutes genius tothe creation of 
lewd and pessimistic pictures and then takes cover be- 
hind a reformatory didacticism to shield himself from 
criticism is the tough customer. He is the Prince of 
Liars passing smoothly current for the King of Truth. 
He writes a novel of lechery, because he knows that 
lechery will sell well ; he sweetens it with clever art, be- 
cause he knows that unless he thus sweetens it, ic may be 
offensive ; then he intimates that his aim has been to 
show that altho naughtiness is nice it leads (over a de- 
lightfully long and fragrant way) to disenchantment and 
distress. Meanwhile he has his hand behind bim receiv- 
ing the money he has earned by lending himself to the 
traffic in obscenity. 

The other day a letter came to me from an indignant 
admirer of Ibeen. Without betraying confidence, I print 
the following paragraph of the epistle : 

“You speak of Ibsen’s ‘Hedda Gabler’ az a ‘lewd and 
vulgarly obscene book.’ How oan you do this? Tuere is 
nota filthy phrase, a coarse allusion or 4 lewd remark 
between the lids of that remarkable book. 1 cannot under- 
stand you.” 
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Here is the hopeless symptom of the case. My cor- 
respondent cannot feel or see the difference between in- 
trinsie and extrinsic obscenity, She (for itis a woman) 
eannot understand that artistically sugar-coated phras- 
ing does not take the obscenity out of obscene subjects ; 
nor can she imagine anything being lewd that is not 
openly and affirmatively so. And to my mind the bare 
possibility of our women coming to delectate their souls 
with a sympathetic reading of such fiction as Ibsen’s is 
fraught with infinite danger to motherhood, wifehood, 
womanhood. For in the spiritual life, of which good 
women are the chief angels, adultery, fornications and 
impure flirtations are as obscene as carrion. To con- 
template them is disgusting, to analyze them is revolt- 
ing. Hedda Gabl.r, as Ibsen pictured her, was in spirit 
and act as much a courtesan as any in the demi-monde 
of Paris, London or New York. Why should a sweet, 
true wife, a pure, loving mother, a flower-like girl, read 
the smutty life of such a woman? How can any benefit 
come of it? Is not the plea of readiaog filth for the 
moral lesson it teaches another form of loving filth and 
lying about it? 

How many unfaithful wives have been brought back 
to virtue by Zola and Ibsen and Tolstoi and Hardy and 
Flaubert? Notone. How many courtesans have been 
redeemed? Notone. How many young girls—but then 
all the apologists say that these realists do not make food 
for babes. But I want to know who it is that is morally 
benefived by reading these so called great purpose-novels, 
with the social sin for their burden. I want some 
precious scamp, some ruwé, some Lothario to walk up to 
the counter and say that the reading of a novel of sin 
made aclean man of him. I want some debauched wife, 
some incorrigible girl like Tess, some Hedda Gabler, 
some Anna Karenioa to tell how she read and was re- 
formed. If none of these can speak, then let some sweet, 
pure wife, mother, daughter, say how she bettered herself 
with perusing tbe shameful record of unholy passion. I 
want to find and consult with the people whom these 
novelists of lechery have purified and exalted, Let the 
unfaithful husbands reformed by Daudet or Zola, let the 
young fellows set right by Hardy, let the good men who 
have been made better by Maupassant or Flaubert or Tol- 
stl or Ibsen, confess, I can put them all in a dry gourd 
and rattle them like peas. Men and women who can be 
reformed, etherealized, exalted, made over again by such 
agencies, are the merest desiccated vagaries of irrespon- 
sivle imaginations ; they are not flesh-and-blood people. 

There is some excuse for him who says that he defies 
moral law and cares not for moral results. He is at least 
sincere in writing lecherous stories. He makes no phar- 
isaic faces, writes no moralizing apologies for getting 
money by producing a varnished and perfumed pot of 
debauchery for the public market. He says: “This is 
art; tor the rest I don’t care. Iam a pagan; what are 
you going to do about it?” Well, if a man is a pagan, he 
is one; that is all. We have to take him so. Bit the 
man or the woman (oh, the woman, how can she!) who 
writes shame for pay, buys a box of cigars, a cocktail, or 
a new frock or bonnet with the money, and then turns 
around and says: *‘ See what a reformer Iam; see how 
the moral lessons bristle out of my work ; O Lord, thy 
servant hath done wonders of good !’—that man, that 
woman, I say, will do to watch. Beside him or her the 
open faced pagan is as a diamond beside a coprolite. 

CRAWSFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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JIM SMITH ONCE MORE. 


BY PROF. C. M..MEAD, D.D. 











It is very interesting to me to have, through Mr. Ben- 
nett, further information as to the history of Jim Smith. 
His deportment with reference to the projected railroad 
is just what might have been expected from the boy who 
made such a fuss because Bill Jones would not buy his 
knife or let referees decide how much he should give for 
it. A person who is so overbearing when trying to gain 
his own point is the very one who will stubboroly resist 
when his own interests seem to be threatened by others. 
We may infer from Mr. Bannett’s report about Jim that 
he not only objected to the railroad’s disturbing his 
fruit trees and the bones of his dead relatives, but that 
he has also always refused to pay the town taxes, on the 
ground that his property was his own, and that he had 
never voted with the majority for levying the taxes. 
And when the constable has come to enforce pryment, 
and, on his refusal to hand over the money, has proceed- 
ed to sell enough of his goods to cover the tax bill, Jim 
has ‘‘ learned that there was nothing particularly sacred” 
about private property when a man resists the authority 
of the Government. Hehas probably had the same ex- 
perience with regard to school taxes. If he had lived in 
Milwaukee recently he would undoubtedly have joined 
the rioters in their resistance to the city ordinance, re- 
speéting smallpox patients. Such an encroachment of a 
‘* corporation” on the liberties of the individual would 
have filled him with fierce indignation. If his farm had 
been si uated in a new country, where no public roads 
had been yet laid out, he would, of course, have denied 
the right of the county to cut off any of his land for the. 
purpose of making any such roads. For even tho the 
skull of his father and the trunk of his mother and the 
tibia and fibula and femur and lower bones of his sister 
might not have been endangered by the proposed high- 
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way, he would still have said : ‘‘ This is my private prop- 
erty, and I won’t have any road put through it.” 

The logic of ‘‘ Anether Allegory” would seem to re- 
quire us to applaud Jim for every protest and resistance 
which he would make to the established Government, 
whenever its regulations in any way interfere with his 
individual preferences or require of him any sacrifice for 
the sake of public good. Of course it would be folly to 
try to make the distinction that what is objected to is not 
government, but corporations ; for every one knows per- 
fectly well that a railroad corporation gets its right to 
build a railroad directly from the Government, and 
that such an authorization necessarily involves the 
right to appropriate whatever private property may be 
needed for the purpose of the road. Precisely the same 
principle is involved as when the Government decrees the 
laying out of any highway, or imposes taxes or enforces 
the education of children or enacts sanitary legislation 
or prohibits murder and theft. All this is an interfer- 
ence with the individual liberty of any one who does not 
like these regulations, If(as I am told, the people of the 
West generally desire) the Government should take all 
railroads into its owa control, then no new railroad could 
be built except by Government directly ; and there would 
be the same danger to the bones of Jim Smith’s dear 
parents and younger sister in such a case as when Bill 
Jones comes to him as the representative of a ‘‘ corpora- 
tion.” 

I must confess that I am not quite sure what the point 
of the “‘ other allegory ” is intended to be. Perhaps it is 
this: Since ‘‘a board of referees is Jim’s only alterna- 
tive, if he refuses to accept what Corporation Bill says 
he can afford to give,” it follows that it might have been 
better for him to appeal to referees than to let his prop- 
erty be taken at Bill’s valuation. Well, perhaps it would. 
But the salient fact is that he is compelled to surren- 
der the property at any rate. The question, what com- 
pensation ought to he made for it, is then one that 
must be somehow settled. lt rests with Jim to 
decide to take what Bill offers, or to risk a reference 
to arbitrators. But what has all this to do with ordinary 
cases of bargains and contracts, whether between indi- 
viduals or between organized bodies? If Jim Smith had 
had the right to force Bill Jones to take his knife and pay 
for it, and the only question to be decided had been, 
how much should be paid, why, then Bill might have 
been glad to leave this question out to referees, provided 
he was not ready to give what Jim asked. But this was 
not the state of the case. Jim could not compel Bill to 
take the knife, nor, on the other band, could Bill compel 
Jim to sell the knife ; so that, in case a proposition made 
by either to the other was not acceptable, it could not be 
said that ‘‘ a board of referees” was the “‘only alternative.” 
There was another—simply to reject the proposition. 
And the same holds true of corporations in relation to 
their employés. Neither party can force the other to 
come to terms. Wnaat, then, I ask again, is the point of 
the allegory? Is it this—that there ought to be, in allthe 
dealings of men with one another, this power to compel 
@ man to make a bargain, just asa railroad company 
may compel a man togive up someof his land? or, on 
the contrary, is it meant that no individual or corpora- 
tion, or civil government, should ever have the right to 
compel a man to surrender anything that he would pre- 
fer to keep, or to do anything which he would rather not 
do? One or the other seems to be the moral of the alle- 
gory ; and which is the most foolish, it might be hard to 
determine. 

On the whole, it is clear that Jim Smith, according to 
both the first and the second allegory, was a bad boy. I 
will not say, ‘‘an awful bad boy,” since I have too much 
regard for grammatical propriety to use such a phrase, 
and must, therefore, protest against the implication lying 
in the quotation marks of the last sentence of “‘ another 
allegory.” 


HARTFORD, Conn. . 
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A BOOK FROM DR. EMMONS'S LIBRARY. 


BY PROF, GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 











As I was passing a table covered with ten-cent books, 
pushed out upon the pavement in one of the streets of 
New York, my eye was caught by the words “ Moral 
Agency” on the back of an old leathern-bound voiume. 
The thought of the instant was: Tnis cannot be the work 
Ihave been looking for for weeks, have been charging 
dealers in second-hand books to keep for me, if by any 
chance it should appear ; but I preferred facts to sur- 
mises, and openiaog it read on the title-page : ‘‘ An Essay 
on Moral Agency, by Stephen West, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church in Stockbridge ; Second Edition, 1794.” I will- 
ingly paid the price and carried home the find. The 
value of niy prize was not diminished when I read on a 
flyleaf the name ‘‘ Nathanael Emmons’s” in the neat, 
well-known hand of that eminent divine. I have no 
means of knowing through what hands it has passed in 
recent years, but undoubtedly it was once in the posses- 
sion of the Franklin pastor. The volume bears some 
marks of negiect, but none of frequent readings. The 
paper is yellow with age, but has no marks of pen or 
pencil except two or three very carefully made correc- 
tions of the text. But some reader has left his sign- 
manual on every page; an increased yellowing of the 
paper shows where the thumb rested on the lower mar- 
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gin in the angle between the leaves. In most eases the 
mark is slight but always distinct, and a few leaves are 
well worn. 

I do not consider it an assumption to hold that the 
thumb marks are to be traced to Emmons, Ez pede 
Herculem ; ex pollice Emmons, We know that he left 
the marks of his feet on his study floor, his chair and his 
shoes always resting each in its place. We can have no 
doubt that he held his book firmly and steadily till he had 
extracted the thoughts it contained. This essay of West 
treats of topics which Emmons studied with great care, 
and the most marked. thumbing is on the pages which 
treat of questions most intimately associated with his 
name—questions pertaining to divine and human 
agency, 

Hewas not yet settled as pastor when the first edition 
was published, in 1772, and the edition of 1794 was early 
enough for his perusal before he wrote his famous ser- 
mons on the above-named topic. Dr. Smalley speaks of 
their teachings as novel doctrines in an essay written 
about 1808. Both West and Emmons held the Hopkin- 
sian view of divine efficiency, tracing all really causative 
energy to the First Cause, making preservation a 
continued creation, making man’s dependence extend to 
a divine co-operation in every movement. Such views 
suggested then as they do now, the query, What then is 
left to humanity? What are its endowments? It is 
well known that Emmons was charged in his day with 
making the soul simply a series of exercises. .He says, 
‘* The heart consists in voluntary exercises.” What does 
he mean? Some have thought his language implied the 
non-existence of a substantial human soul, It is said, he 
denied the holding of such a view and his friends have 
affirmed confidently that he adopted the ordinary view 
of a spiritual substance as the essence of humanity. This 
book, which he perused carefully, may serve as a kind of 
finger board to indicate the direction which his thoughts 
took. 

West begins his treatise with tho words: ‘‘ Moral 
Agency (without any metaphysical subtilty or refine- 
ment) consisteth in spontaneous voluntary exertion.” This 
he repeats often, evidently attaching much importance 
to the word spontaneous. He begias his second para- 
graph thus: * Spontaneous voluntary exertion is such 
an agency as hath moral desert in it.” He aimed by this 
expression to exclude will action, as preceding’ will- 
action, and sought to affirm that the will from interzal 
energy responds to a stimulus, as the powers of percep- 
tion do. Emmons carefully avoids this word spontane- 
ous. He says human agency consists merely in volition 
or choice and seems to put a divine influence in the 
place of spontaneity. He says: ‘‘ God is the primary 
cause of every free, voluntary exercise in every human 
heart.” He introduces God's agency as the intermediate 
force between motives and choices. He traces the move- 
ments of Saul in going to see Samuel to “‘ a secret, divire 
influence on his will, which gave enemy and success to 
the motives which induced him to execute the designs 
of Providence.” 

I notice one other divergence of Emmons fro West in 
the direction of denying « substantial basis to the human 
soul, The leaf most thumbed in the volume before us is 
that containing the author’s explanation of Adam’s first 
sin. Both these authors appear on this field which few 
theologians have dared to tread ; but they do not wholly 
agree in their views, yet each thinks the difficulty van- 
ishes before his theory. West thinks that the words 
temper, habit, nature, disposition de-ignate simply the 
divine constitution by which it becomes certain that the 
volitions of moral agents will take place in a certain 
series or order. ‘' Respecting Adam, it was the decree 
of God, that one sinful exercise should form a temper 
or habit. . . But, on the other hand, a holy temper, 
or habit of holiness, was to be contracted and fprmed 
only by a number and series of holy exercises of soul.” 
Adam at his fall had not yet formed the holy habit, tho 
his previous ac’s had all been holy. It contravened no 
law of events, therefore, that he should sin. ‘‘ There is, 
I would beg leave to observe, no difficulty at all respest- 
ing the fall of Adam from his original state of perfection 
and purity into a state of sin and guilt, which is in any 
ways peculiar.” 

Emmons says: *‘ Since God works in men both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure, it is aseasy to account for 
the first offense of Adam as for any other sin.” These 
thinkers thus reach the same conclusion but by different 
processes. West gives, one would think, sufficient 
prominence to the divine efficiency, but seems to attri- 
bute a degree of regulative force, or inertia to human- 
ity, while Emmons seems to interpose nothing between 
God’s volition and man’s activity. Men are sinful or 
holy in response to God’s will. He says of infants: ‘‘Be- 
ing men in miniature, he works in them, as he does in 


other men, both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;. 


or produces those moral exercises in their hearts, in 
which moral depravity properly and essentially con- 
sists.” There are expressions in abundance in Emmons 
which imply that he held to the reality of the human 
spirit; no one can write or talk without implying this, 
but neither this fact nor the testimony of his friends is 
of much interest to the student of theology, I: may be 
readily granted that he personally held to this or that 
opinion, while the question, To what did his principles 
lead ? still remains to be answered. In reading him offs 
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is often tempted to reconcile his various statements by 
holding that he was really a pantheist and made man a 
manifestation of Deity. In the book before us we find 
him on the pantheizing side of the Hopkinsians and a 
little in advance of Dr. West. 

PirrTsroRD, Vt. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. 


BY THE HON. E. D. BASSETT, 
FORMERLY Unrrep States MINISTER To HAITI. 


ALMOST every phase of General Grant’s character and 
career has already been written up. His boyhoood days, 
his life as a cadet at West Point, his connection with the 
Mexican War, his struggles with moderate poverty 
thereafter until the outbreak of the Rebellion, and, more 
than all else, his services in the War and as President, 
his voyage around the world, the events of his subse- 
quent years, anecdotes illustrative of many of his strik- 
ing personal qualities, have been well spread out before 
the public. 

But there is one feature of his remarkable character 
that has thus far escaped the pen of the choniclers, even 
including General Badeau. It is that which was shown 
by his personal attitude and bearing toward men of color, 
especially during the earlier part of his Administration, 
aside from his well-known public course in respect of 
human rights. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass has told us, in his humorous 
“Black Man at the White House,” of his first visit to 
Mr. Lincoln, which was as iate as 1864, when Grant was 
still in the battles of the ‘‘ Wilderness.” Before that no 
colored American had presumed to call as a man and a 





: citizen at the Presidential mansion; it is certain that he 


would not then have been received. There was, indeed, 
a@ mean attempt to prevent Mr. Douglass from gaining 
access to President Lincoln, In February, 1866, a dele- 
gation of representative colored men—of whom Mr. 
Douglass, George T. Downing, of Rhode Island, William 
Whipper, of Pennsylvania, John F..Cook, of Washing- 
ton, John Jones, of Illinois, and others from other States 
were members—called on President Johnson, who re- 
ceived them with ill grace, and made their visit the 
occasion of boldly declaring to them, and to the country 
for the first time, his until then ill-concealed hostility to 
measures on foot in the interest of their race. 

It was, in short, only after General Grant’s first instal- 
lation at the White House that colored men began to 
feel at liberty to call there, just as other citizens did. 
Events involving radical political changes were march- 
ing forward at a rapid pace, and it is one of the most 
interesting aspects of that period to note now how read- 
ily the President adapted himself in every sense to them 
as they occurred. Still no one has yet written up his 
personal attitude toward colored men during those stir- 
ring years when national recognition and Federal office- 
holding among them were only beginning to enter upon 
the experimental stage. 

It was my good fortune to know General Grant tolera- 
bly well; that is to say, I met him on numbers of occa- 
sions when the circumstances were such as to permit me 
to form an estimate of his high distinctive traits in the 
aspect referred to. If in this narrative I confine myself 
somewhat to my own individual experience in this re- 
spect, it is because Iam in a position to affirm without 
hesitation that his personal bearing toward me was in 
effect precisely that which he habitually and uniformly 
observed toward all men of color who, having any claim 
at all to his attention, came in contact with him, 

One bright Sunday morning in January, 1868, coming 
from religious services conducted in the hall of the 
House of Representatives by the distinguished English 
divine, the Rev. Newman Hall, who had preached a very 
eloquent sermon from Galatians 5: 1, keeping on mean- 
while his tightly fitting kid gloves, I was standing near 
the foot of Capitol Hill talking with a friend, when I 
perceived two gentlemen, who had evidently attended 
Mr. Hall’s services, approaching us on foot. One of 
them proved to be General Grant. Of courseI was all 
attention to see well for the first time the great “silent” 
General who was just then in everybody’s mind. He 
was dressed in dark army blue, wearing a military 
slouched hat, and was trudging along over the thin layer 
of snow in silence. He appeared tall and rather thin, 
and had a careworn, weary look. 

When within a few paces of us, he fixed his large, 
grayish-blue eye fully in mine, and in passing us he 
tipped his hat to me as if he did not notice my compan- 
ion’s presence, And that eye! It seemed to me as if I 
had never met an eye so penetrating, so expressive and 
yet so kindly, a look with so much init. Few incidents 
in my life have impressed me more than this circum- 
stance did at the time, tho it did not occasion within me 
ahy of that feeling which Madame de Staél says she al- 
ways experienced in the presence of Napoleon. 

As everybody expected, General Grant was elected 
President in November of that year, and early in 1869 
the leaders of the triumphant party decided, in anticipa- 
tion of the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, that 
colored men should share in the public service at home 
and abroad. It was tacitly left for the best known of 
them to unite on one of their number as a candidate for 
an important diplomotic appointment. In due time the 
choice fell upon me. 
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I received my commission as Minister to Haiti early in 
April at the same time that ex-Governor Curtin and Mr. 
George H. Boker, both like myself of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived theirs, the one for Russia and the other for 
Turkey. 

It may seem like a grim object lesson to the office- 
seeker of to-day, but it is nevertheless a fact that after I 
had received my appointment and the excitement of the 
canvass, was over, I really wished to decline theoffice. To 
this end I called together afew discreet and experienced 
friends, amorg them ex-President Roberts, of Liberia, 
William Whipper and Isaiah C. Wears, to lay my wish 
before them. They all said that the interests involved 
forbade my resigning. My solid Quaker friends, under 
whom I had labored for fourteen years as principal of 
the Colored High School now on Bainbridge Street, Phil- 
adelphia, did not try to influence me, but it was plain to 
be seen that they did not approve of my going into pub- 
lic life. 

I felt now that there was no choice left me but to ac- 
cept the appointment. Everything then assumed to me 
a new aspect, and I began to be filled with misgivings 
about my success abroad. No colored American had 
ever before been called to so responsible a public trust. 
I had misgivings even about calling on the President 
and the Secretary of State, and I sought the advice 
of ex-Governor Curtin and Mr. Thomas Webster 
on this point. ‘See the President and Mr. Fish?’ 
wrote the old War Governor, “why, of course, you 
must.” 

Thereupon I went to the State Department and met 
Mr, Fish. He was alone in his private office. It was 
evident to me at once that the great Secretary of State 
searcely knew how to come down with good grace to 
receive a colored American who was now a foreign 
Minister under him. Of course Mr. Fish was not dis- 
courteous. But the situation was new to him. He 
scarcely rose from his seat when I entered his office. He 
sat sideways toward me with his knees crossed, his chin 
leaning on his thumbs with his forefingers on each side 
of his ample noee, and for some time he hardly looked 
me squarely in the face for more than an instant. He had 
@ great deal to say to me, but he seemed ill at ease. All 
this only increased my embarrassment, and I more than 
ever longed to be back at my old post in Philadelphia 
drumming Greek syntax and spherical trigonometry 
into the heads of the bright boys and girls lately under 
my charge. 

It is, however, due to Mr. Fish to state that ever after- 
ward he met me with that dignified cordiality and state- 
ly courtesy which so well became him, and that while 
during my eight years of service under him he some- 
times assumed toward me as he assumed, so it is generally 
admitted, toward all others then in the foreign service, 
an air of sternness and exaction, he yet impressed me as 
a man who aimed to be just and impartial in his judg- 
ments, courteous and fair-minded, even capable of en- 
joying a joke and telling a good story. I learned to 
esteem him highly and to like him very much, 

From the State Department I went, as in duty bound, 
but fuller of misgivings than before, dir&ctly to the White 
House, The President admitted me to his presence at 
once. It was just at the close of the morning reception 
to the public. As I entered he extended his hand and 
bade me to be seated. Wewerealone. He said he was 
glad to see me, and his manner was so mild, so entirely 
unassuming, so courteous and frank, that I was at once 
put quite at ease. He sat facing me, and as he spoke he 
kept his eye, which was a clear reflex of his manner, so 
pleasing from its perfect naturalness, fixed full upon 
me. It did not seem to me that I was in the presence of 
the triumphant General of the great War, the President 
of the United States. His entire bearing toward me was 
in striking contrast with thatof Mr. Fish. From all that 
I could see it did not appear to me that he then, or, 
indeed, on any occasion afterward, ever thought of my 
color. 

I spoke to him with some emotion of my sense of the 
responsibilities that I had assumed, to uphold the dignity 
and the interests of the Unites States and preserve the 
good name of my race, and all that, too, in a country 
which was just then the theater of a sanguinary civil 
strife. I added that [ had just seen Mr. Fish and had 
come to pay my respects to the President and ask him if 
he had anything to say to me before I sailed for my post 
of duty. His face lit up with attention and interest as I 
spoke. He said, slowly and in the kindest of tones: 
“No, Mr. Bassett, I think not; you have seen Governor 
Fish, and I guess that is sufficient.” Continuing, he 
added that I had no good reason to apprehend failure in 
my mission, and that he was sure that the people of 
Haiti would ‘‘ be only too glad to receive one of their 
own sace as American Minister.” 

As I rose to take leave of him he repeated his encour- 
aging remarks, and, accompanying me to the door, he 
said: ‘‘ Well, I shall expect to hear from you. There’s 
no fear that you will not succeed.” Shaking hands with 
him, I looked once more up into that clear, expressive 
eye, and I fancied I read there a desire for a longer talk, 
after all. I was not mistaken. Notwithstanding he had 
just said that he had nothing further to say to me, I 
asked, on the impulse of the moment: “President, at 
what hour will you be at liberty this afternoon?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” said he; ‘‘come in any time after two o’clock— 
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come right in there,” pointing to a door leading directly 
to his office from the head of the stairs. 

On my return at the hour indicated I found the Prési- 
dent alone with Mr. Cresswell, the Postmaster-General, 
who, then young and handsome, remained and took an 
interested part in the interview. The President’s benign 
dignity of the morning had in no way charged. He, 
however, put me a little ill at ease by offering me a cigar 
and a light in such a quiet, natural way that before I 
fairly realized what I was about I had accepted the offer. 
I felt somewhat awkward in trying to smoke in that 
presence ; and, later on, the President noticing that my 
cigar had gone out, lighted and handed me another 
match, 

The interview lasted about an hour. The President 
asked many questions about Haiti. Cyclopedias and 
maps were brought out and consulted, and several times 
he applied his pocket scale to the latter to test distances. 
He made some passing remarks about annexation as 
something possible in the distant future ; but he said that 
it would be a source of embarrassment to us in case of 
war with a foreign power not to possess some point in 
those regions like the Méle St. Nicolas. I retired from 
this most pleasant interview greatly cheered up for my 
new field of duty, for which I soon thereafter set out. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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SECTIONALISM. 
BY MARTHA YOUNG. 





WHAT we grow we eat, and what we eat we grow. 
That is the basis of all sectionalism. 

It is soil not statesmanship that produces partisan feel- 
ing. The far North buys sweet potatoes by the paper-bag. 
The far South bakes by the bushel. Can these buyers 
and bakers ever understand each other? As well expect 
the luscious yam not to stiffen and grow bitter at the 
least hint of frost along its brown-jacketed sides. 

Your real bred-in-the-bone Southerner, bounded on the 
north by potato bank, on the south by cane rows, on the 
west by goober patch, on the east by growth of “salad 
and side-meat,” with broad horizon of cotton, can take 
no stock of interest in his New England brother sowing 
beans. To talk seriously of a crop of beans would make 
even the most stolid inhabitant of Cracker’s Neck laugh 
till his butternut jeans sides ached. All the piney woods 
plays the good old kissing .game and sings the old song 
dropped down the ages somehow : 

“Old sweet beans and barley grows, 
You nor I nor nobody knows 
How old sweet beans and barley grows.” 
Yet no more do these sectionalized souls take in the 
idea of real people sowing real beans than our republic- 
an minds can grasp a real understanding of royal pres- 
tige and prerogative from that gayer but somewhat less 
dramatic song that accompanies the old time hands-all- 
round-dance-choose-then-kiss-game of backwoods Ar- 
ow? “ King William was King James's son, : 
‘Around the Royal Race he run; 
Upon his breast he wore a star 
That showed the way to the pickle jar. 
Come choose your east, come choose your west, 
Come choose the one that you love best.” 

If the very foundation of all written sectionalism 
must be unearthed it cannot be found in the ringing 
speeches of Henry Clay for the Missouri Compromise, 
or the eloquent efforts of Garrison and Channing for 
Emancipation, or of Calhoun and Webster pro and con 
Nullification, or even in those later and, alas! far warm- 
er discussions of States’ Rights. 

Nor along the columns of latter-day Congressional 
Records are we to find the pediment of the mighty 
structure of divisions which some think follows Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line, but which instead nets all the States 
impartially as and comformable to our lines of latitude. 
Sectionalism is climatic, and its very corner stone rests 
in the local column of the village weekly. 

Being myself, as it were, ‘“‘of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” a 
Bourbon of Bourbons, stricken through and through 
with sunshine of the South and never having been in 
sight of a real stiff snowstorm,I can but unearth my 
own end of the corner stone, with a yearly file of village 
paper before me. 

In early spring the locals blossom out like this : 

** News comes from Cracker’s Neck that old corn is still 
sweet in the crib, and as long as that is thecasc Cuffy can’t 
be got to work for love or money.” 

From Five Mile Flashes : 

‘‘The laborer’s dusky face is as hard as a goat’s knee 
when you say, ‘ work’ tohim, We fear we shall be obliged 
to look at life a while from between our own plow-handles, 
for Pompey is a gentleman and not for hire as long as he 
has a pig to kill.” * 

From Sweet Village : 

“The Bermuda is springing on every plot and roadside 
now. The cows are growing fat and sleek off it, and the 
flow of milk increasing. Cheer up, brothers, better times 
are coming.” \ 

So through the centuries returns to the earth the old 
Saxon season of Tri-milki-monath. 

From Beat No, -: 

“We learn that the Commissioners’ Court decided last 
week that the razor-backs could remain at large in Beat 
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No. 3a while longer. The razors ‘ate delighted with the 
action of the Court.”’ 
So much for the hogs, and presumably not much respect 
for the Court. 

Still ‘‘ In the Spring,” from Rocky Road : 

“* Messrs. R. C. G—— and Syd N——,, two smiling gentle- 
men of Birmingham, spent Sunday in our city. (A city of 


' a baker’s dozen of inhabitants.) We judge from all ap- 


pearances and the ‘ buggy-ride,’ that Rush came fishing. 
Wonder what luck he had.”’ 

From China Grove : 

**We were glad to see Old Cuff and Pine Hill Hustler 
over our way recently. Guess they were looking for sweet- 
hearts.” 

Then comes a note of a bee-tree cut. Then an impor- 
tant item from Salamander that six young men went on a 
fish and “ killed two little top-minnows and a frog.” 

A cold snap in one of our warm winters brings the 
note from Oldville: 


“One of the oldest citizens says the weather was a little 
cool last week. Nothing to compare, however, with what 
it was a few years ago, when Feddie James caught seven- 
ty-nine doves, whose tails had been frozen to the ground 
so that they couldn’t fly.’’ 


In midsummer a note to tell of the facetiousness of a 
young clerk who, when asked the Arcadian for what’s 
the hour—‘‘ How high is the sun?” answered: ‘‘I have 
heard that he is ninety-five millions of miles high.” 

Surely time runs slowly when such items are our news. 

A rich autumn-tide item : 

“ Mr. R. D. M—— is making his usual annual tour with 
his cane-squeezer.”’ 

Then a young man “ from town” at a molasses grind- 
ing at Cross-Roads accidentally stepped backward into 
the scum-hole where the boiling refuse of the mill emp- 
tied itself. 

Again Time retards his step while the correspondent 
who takes Old Cuff for a nom-de-plume, writes : 

“There is quite a curiosity at Mr. Jno. M——’s, in the 
shape of a pig which has six separate and distinct legs. 
John hopes it will yield him four hams and twoshoulders.”’ 

Even so the two-headed pig on Clover Barrows Farm 
yielded to John Ridd, beloved of Lorna Doone, a quar- 
tering for his new Coat of Arms, 

Under the large heading, Lost, Mr. Hoggles makes the 
following liberal offer : 


“My hound dog, Clark, was lost in G——, last Friday. 
He is a black dog with yellow breast ; heavy shoulders and 
slim behind. I will give fifty cents or three big fat pos- 
sums, for information leading to his recovery.” 

As for us we have long since ceased to prefix the use- 
less apostrophe to possum. Slight complaints of the 
sloughs on either side of Five-Mile-Creek, and a hint that 
the pine-pole-causeway down Blood Hill needs repairs, 
will probably fail to raise a glow of sympathy in the 
breast of the New Englander who gets warm at town- 
meeting over which way the new macadamized road 
shall run. 

All this while there have been notes from every neigh- 
borhood of cotton planted, cotton chopped, cotton well 
up, cotton knee-high, cotton hip-high in low lands, cot- 
ton squaring, cotton bolling, cotton opening-up—and 
then the grand jubilee of the year! 

But of all the correspondence indigenous to the soil 
that of Hard Times, of ’Tater Ridge is nearest Nature’s 
heart. These are the notes from that happy locality in 
the weekly paper of the county-seat issue of September 
21st, 1893 : 


“Every time cotton advances a point, our smile deepens 
one square inch. We hope it will develop into a real 
hearty ‘ ten-cent’ laugh. 

“A certain young lady has obtained for a pet a young 
possum. Perhaps she desires to take lesson at ‘playing 
possam,’ or cultivate that bewitching smile Mr. Possum 
has. At any rate, we envy the possum. 

‘Mr. Bob M—— and a friend went out a night or two 
since and bagged five possums before eleven o’clock with 
one dog. There were plenty of coons perambulating round, 
but they kept the big road and cornfields. 

‘“‘A colored brother gravely remarked recently that 
‘some dese niggers *bout here what ’tends dese ’tracted 
meetin’s ain’t goin’ dar fur no good; dey goes dar just ter 
git alick at some nigger dee got sumpin agin, while dee 
shoutin’ and cavortin’ round; I tell yer, boss, if one ob dat 
caliber ’tacks dis nigger while he passin’ thro’ one dem 
fits, church or no church, I’se gwine sho to break his face ; 
dat’s de strait gospel.’ ’’ 


Then apropos of nothing and without naming the 
‘* special correspondent” dashes into verse : 
*T heard a sweet potato to a speckled pea remark, 
* Don’t you think this weather's rather dry and hot?’ 
* Why cert,’ raplied the pea, * but it doesn't bother me, 
Asfor you, there’s danger you may rot.’ 
‘Speak low suc‘: consolation,’ said the ‘tater with a sigh, 
* Know ye not the full importance I control, 
The hungry mouths I feed, in assisting those in need ? 
I’m the tie that holds the body to the soul. 
*** These people on the Ridge would shrink away in fear, 
The hair upon their heads stand stiff and straight, 
Had they accidentally heard what you carelessly inferred 
About the likelihood of such a fate. 
My banks are full of yellow, substantial-looking stuff, 
No paper, nosilver, neither gold, 
And I manage other ways, besides giving ninety days 
As other bankers are forced to do, I’m told. 
So, you freckled face impostor, be carefal with your tongue, 
And don’t make such a horrid miss, 
As to jeopardize the peace and the happiness release, 
Of these * Potato Bugs,’ who now reside in bliss.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Such, Brother of The Far North, are the imprints on our 
end of the corner stone. Where under the light of full- 
orbed civilization and ripe culture can we grasp con- 
genial hands? 

GREENSBOROUGH, ALA. 








GEORGE INNESS, 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


GEORGE INNEsS is gone. If there are 
* Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angel’s wand,” 
to cover, as Andrea del Sarto dreams, George Inness still 
finds room to express his original and forceful soul. Many 
feel the loss of the greatest landscape painter of America, 
possibly the greatest landscape painter of our day. Benja- 
min-Constant and other foreign artists who have seen his 
best work have not hesitated to advance this opinion. The 
story of his life and of the soul growth upon canvas (and 
sometimes in mysterious and mystic phrases for our maga- 
zines) would be most inspiring, if adequately written. In 
the limits of these columns some notes merely find room. 

George Inness was born in Newburg, N. Y., in May, 1825. 
The name “ Inness” signifies island in the Irish and High- 
land Scotch dialect of the Keltic, and the unique inde- 
pendence of his life suggests the appropriateness of the 
name. His parents early removed to Newark, N.J., where 
he learned the rudiments of oil painting. When he was 
sixteen he came to New York to learn wood engraving, but 
ill health, which followed him always, forbade a sedentary 
occupation, and at eighteen he began his life work of 
painting. Just one month’s instruction he received in the 
studio of Régis Gignoux. His first picture, a small one, 
was bought by the Art Union. But he could not make a 
living in this country. Here he existed barely through 
those peculiar orders which are the bane of the struggling 
artist. In his later years, when crowned with success, he 
picked up in the City of Mexico one of those pictures 
painted during the years of struggle. It was an order from 
the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, representing 
Scranton, Penn., and showing perforce the double tracks 
and the roundhouse, whether they were in perspective or 
not. He had received seventy-five dollars for this large 
canvas. His financial support abroad, where he made three 
sojourns (the last, of four years’ duration, being the most 
fruitful of beautiful work), came largely from traveling 
Americans ; but he always felt that Americans are afraid 
to buy examples of native art. 

In 1850 he painted, in Paris, a small picture of St. Peter’s, 
and this picture, sold in England, he duplicated at the re- 
quest of a New York gentleman, for $250. The replica was 
soon after sold to an Englishman for $1,500. 

His life was checkered with years of success and years when 
he sold not asingle picture. His was the rough schooling of 
an artist ‘‘ before the War,’ ‘‘the public ignorant and un- 
critical, the press ignorant and hypercritical.” If society 
did not buy his pictures it was because it could not afford 
them or did not appreciate them; but there was no snob- 
bery to drive to bitterness like that, which in England, 
knit, under pressure, the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. 

The late Mr. William Bradford, the marine painter of 
Arctic scenes, told the writer that a comrade found him 
once in his studio, slowly bleeding to death from an artery 
he had opened in his arm on one of those days when life 
seemed too dark to endure. He married and brought up 
children, He lived in Newark, N. J., in Italy, in Boston, 
Mass., in Englewood, N.J., in New York, and in Montclair, 
N. J., always studying and painting in perfect independ- 
ence, with tireless industry. 

His home in his latter years, at Montclair, N. J., was a 
cottage upon a hill distinguishable from a distance by its 
immense elms and pines. Near by is a cottage formerly 
occupied by him, his gift to his son-in-law, J. 5. Hartley. 
The over mantel of his hallway is a bas-relief in marble of 
his two children, George and Julia, riding hobby-horses. 
It is by Mr. Hartley, and near by is a fine portrait bust of 
Inness, by the same sculptor. 

In appearance and manner George Inness was more Gallic 
than American, in spite of a beard growing American 
fashion, sparsely on the cheeks and abundantly on the chin. 
His dark, disordered hair was but streaked with gray in his 
seventieth year. Dark and swarthy in coloring, lithe, 
slender and of medium hight, restless and vivacious in 
manner, he revealed in every movement his nervous tem- 
perament. He once struck dowan a helmeted gendarme 
who ordered him to uncover before a procession in the 
streets of Rome; yet he fainted, and fell on hisstudio floor 
because, at the close of a day of toil, a comrade told him 
that some cows, just introduced into the foreground, 
looked more like camels ! 

Such was the outer history aud temperament of the great 
painter. How, weighted by oversensitiveness, ill health 
and inferior education, did he turn disadvantages to tri- 
umphs? What were the springs of his being ? 

If he was too excitable to control himself readily for 
steady labor, the streagth of purpose required to pin him- 
self to his work shows in the character of its results. If he 
could not work long at one canvas, he passed rapidly from 
one to another ranged about his studio. 

His devotion to his studio may be attributed, perhaps, 
to lack of health. Perhaps even the lack of academic 
drawing, due to ill health and poor advantages to be ob- 
tained in those early days in New York, was a blessing in 
disguise; for it kept him to the steady development of his 
great talent in its most nataral line. 

His early style was painstaking, laborious, full of detail, 
similar to that of the Hudson River school. But the 
breadth that comes to the soul capable of sympathy with 
a great epoch was breathed into his war-time work, and 
he shows a new flow of line and appreciation of grandeur 
in nature in his Italian scenes, Later, his synthetic treat- 
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ment according to theories which he had been elaborating 
all his life called upon all his stores of imagination and 
memory. 

Marcus Aurelius was not more a believer in his demon, 
a deity planted in the breast ‘‘which has submitted itself 
to the gods,” than was George Inness. He believed the 
same power which created the landscape before him in- 
spired his mind, through facile fingers and flexible brush, 
to work out a parallel creation upon his canvas, His art 
was religion, his pastime the truths of geometry, and the 
opposite pole from his painting was theology. ‘‘ Back of 
the landscapes, in whose confection rules founded on logic 
that can be expressed in mathematical terms bave been 
strictly followed, lies the whole world of immaterial spirits, 
of whom Swedenborg was the latest prophet,” was his 
belief. To keep science and feeling in helpful relation was 
his great problem. Hesays : 

“ Every landscape is the same nature repeated in a different 
form with its individual feeling. One must not go out to paint 
with a predetermined feeling. The feeling in the mind must 
yield sway to the sentiment of the landscape. Any painting from 
nature accomplished in this spirit has charm ; it is not a correct 
portrait of the scene perhaps, but it has a charm which comes 
from feeling. The Creator never made two men alike, so no two 
men can have the same feeling before nature.”’ 

When weary with painting he shut himself up with his 
books and wrote, applying the principles he had found 
true in art to theology. That unwearying struggle of the 
soul, the thirst, ‘‘as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks,’’ for eternal truth characterized him as it has all 
great painters. His ‘“‘theology’’ might not pass current 
in the schools; itis rather the system of inner rules by 
which his methods of painting are governed.” 

Some one asked him why he did not stop painting since 
he was nearly seventy years of age. His answer was: ‘‘ Be- 
cause of a principle beyond me which goes on developing 
higher and higher forms of truth.” 

Mr. Inness hated Turaer and Impressionism. He thought 
that the school of French landscape painters of the present 
day, even including Cazin, was producing nothing of 
serious value. He was opposed to competitions in art and 
to the awarding of medals. Exhibitions, he thought, were 
not arranged with sufficient care; the pictures exhibited 
continually conflict with one another. The futility of 
awards is seen since some who have proved the greatest 
have not been recognized at all during their lifetime. And 
he taught that ‘every artist has his own feeling, and, 
if he develops it, may be a master in his way ; yet the men 
with other methods and ideas will not recognize the merit 
of his work.’’ 

In the loan exhibition, of last summer, at the-Academy, 
a group of his best pictures gave an adequate idea of his 
power, and itis hoped that a complete collection of his 
paintings may be seen the coming winter. His ‘“‘ American 
Sunset’’ was sent to the Paris Exposition of 1867. In 1878 
two pictures were sent. This effect af light and atmos- 
phere and the seasons are his great triumphs, ‘‘ A Sun- 
burst,” ‘“‘ The After Glow,” “A Day in June,” ** Going out 
of the Woods,” “‘A Passing Storm,” ‘‘ The Delaware Water 
Gap,” are a few of his principal paintings. 

In reviewing the life of this great painter, considering its 
few external advantages and its great achievements, we 
must conclude: 


“Incentives come from the soul’s self, 


The rest avail not;”’ 
New York City. 








Science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE: 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY WM. H. HALE, PH.D, 








THE Brooklyn meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at the Polytechnic and 
Packer Institutes, August 16th-22d, leaves behind it an en- 
during influence. Never before has any gathering so stirred 
our city. Day after day the newspapers have been full of 
it. Paper after paper, read before the General Association, 
or some one of the many affiliated societies, has been given 
in full or in clear and sufficient abstract. While the rap- 
idly increasing number of the affiliated societies taxes by 
its complexity the energy and acumen of a reviewer, the 
admirable and complete reports spread before him daily 
smooth his pathway to an extent never before realized at 
any meeting. 

Why did the Association so long neglect this great city, 
and how was it at last induced to c me here ? 

I presume the delay was due to the obvious overshadow- 
ing of Brooklyn by its greater neighbor ; but for bringing 
it here at the last, may the writer claim whatever of credit 
may attach to the mover of a measure. As the only repre- 
sentative of Brooklyn in the nominating committee, at 
Madison, last year, such arguments as I could muster were 
brought to bear first on that committee, then on the gen- 
eral session, and a letter received from a fellow member 
says: “It was your capital plea at Madison that decided 
the choice in Brooklyn’s favor.” 

The registration of 490 members in attendance added to 
those who came to some of the nine affiilated societies, 
brings the Brooklyn meeting into the list of the large 
meetings of the Association, while 178 papers read in the 
General Association, and many more in the other societies, 
furnishes a mass of very valuable material from which to 
cull. 

On recommendation of the council, following the request 
of the committee of resident members, made especially in 
behalf of the venerable Dr. Charles E. West, of Brocklyn, 
all the original members of the Association in 1848 were 
made life members, including also Bela Habbard, of De- 
triot; Epes 8. Dixwell, of Cambridge; Thomas T. Bouvé, 
of Boston; J. H. Redfield, of Philadelphia ; James D. Dane, 
of Yale; Traill Green, of Easton. James Hall, of Albany; 
is already an honorary fellow, the only one living. 

Fortunately some material has escaped the ubiquitous 
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reporter. Thus, the address of Vice President Geo. C. Com- 
stock before the astronomical section, gives an interesting 
account of binary stars, and attracted a full audience, tho 
the writer himself was absent on his wedding trip. He 
says that the orbits of forty two binary stars have been ob- 
served througk more than half their revolution, which is 
considered necessary for accurate results, giving as shortest 
orbits thoee of 6 Eguulei and « Pegasi, each less than twelve 
years. ‘The orbits determined by spectroscope are much 
shorter, ranging from three to 105 days, the shortest being 
the variable star Algol. Vogel determined the size of a 
star which he studied as approximately equal to that of 
our sun, The spectroscopic binaries are more than two 
and one-half times the size ofthesun. These masses are 
determined by totally different methods, yet they give sur- 
prisingly close results, and indicate that our sun is an un- 
dersized star, and that there appears to be an unsuspected 
uniformity in the size of the stars. 

The larger the period of revolution of double stars, the 
larger and more eccentric are their orbits. It requires a 
special investigation to show that increasing eccentricities 
of orbit are a necessary consequence of the law of gravita- 
tion. Mr. See’s conclusions are summarized thus: “If we 
suppose the components of a double star to be composed of 
a plastic material, they will produce in each other bodily 
tides, whose effect wili be to push the stars asunder, and 
at the same time to increase the eccentricities of their or- 
bits. This increase ot eccentricity will not continue indefi- 
nitely, but in the later stage of development, will give way 
to a diminution of the eccentricities, which wili ultimate- 
ly produce circular orbits. But since the energy of the 
star is being constantly wasted by radiation, it will, in the 
later stages of its career, be reduced to invisibility, and 
during the period of its existence as a luminous body, its 
history will present a continuous increase in the size and 
eccentricity of its orbit. Itis of interest to note in this 
connection that the two orbits of spectroscopic binaries, 
which have been computed, present eccentricities very 
much less than that of the average donble star orbit, while 
the dimensions of their orbits are so small as to suggest an 
early stage in the development of the systems. 

The address of the retiring President, Prof. William 
Harkness, of Washington, was on the magnitude of the 
solar system, which he states to be 5,.578,400,000 miles meas- 
uring across the diameter of Neptune’s orbit, while the 
radius of the earth’s orbit is 92,797 000 miles, with a possi- 
ble error either way of 59,700 miles. To secure more accu- 
rate results, he thinks it requisite to work out the observa- 
tions already made rather than to make new ones, as the 
increasing accuracy ef modern instruments lends compar- 
atively little to the accuracy of the observations, in which 
so much depends on the personal equation of the observer. 

It would hardly seem like a meeiing of the A. A.A 8. 
were we to miss some report from Prof Wm. A. Rogers of 
his refined researches in physics. His address, as president 
of the section of pbysics, was on ‘“‘Obscure Heat as an 
Agent in Producing Expansion of Metais under Air Con- 
tact,” a subject interesting and instructive to physicists, 
and treated in Professor Rogers’s usual masterly manner. 

Thomas H. Norton’s address to the chemical section on 
the “ Battle with Fire” was more within the range of 
common comprehension and was a discussion of methods 
of reducing the loss by fire, preventive measures being 
recommended in construction and equipment of buildings, 
increased use of the carbonic acid gas as an extinguisher, 
and waterproofing of fabric, of clothing, and of wood used 
in building: also substitution of aluminum in place of 
wood wherever practicable. 

Mansfield Auermann’s paper on ‘‘ Paradoxes in the Re- 
sistance of Materials’’ is another contribution of the results 
of personal experiment. 

Samuel Calvin’s address to the geologists on “Some 
Points in Geological History Illustrated by Northeast- 
ern Iowa,” was illustrated by the use of chalk from 
deposits in Iowa, to the surprise of many who regarded 
chalk as essentially a British product. 

Lucien M. Underwood’s address on the “ Evolution of the 
Hepatic#,” was the careful work of a specialist best quali- 
fied to treat that subject. 

Fraoz Boas, in addressing the anthropological section on 
“‘ Human Faculty as Determined by Race,” advanced the 
view that the white race does not necessarily produce indi- 
viduals superior to those of other races, tho the average 
quality of the one may exceed that of the other race. 

Henry Farquhar, in bis long and careful study of ‘‘A 
Stable Monetary Standard,” contributed much to the for- 
mation of sound public opinion, and thereby his course af- 
fords full justification for the establishment of this, the 
section which seems to appeal most strongly to the material 
interests of its members. 

Forty-eight new fellows were created, a number smaller 
than usual. San Francisco was selected as the place of meet- 
ing next year, if rail rates can be secured at reasonable 
terms. 

BRoox.yn, N. Y. 








Sanitary 


THE COOKING OF FOOD HYGIENICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 


IT really makes a world of difference in the digestibility 
of food, as to whether itis. well cooked or not; all the 
physiologists agree that food which is “‘ appetizing ”—4. ¢., 
which has an agreeable odor, and looks “ attractive,” will 
digest better than carelessly arranged, ill-cooked, or half- 
cooked material; hence, the people who are looking to see 
the world grow better through persevering efforts to pro- 
duce good food, will rejoice at the general interest that is 
now manifested on every hand in cooking. 

At the Long Island Chautauqua, now in session, a series 
of lectures, or to be one shade more accurate, “ instructive 
taiks,” are being given by Mrs Mary J. Lincoln, author of 
the famous “ Boston Cook Book.’ In addition a new 
magazine, called The New England Kitchen, has been 
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established in Boston, which is edited by women of experi- 
ence in actual cooking and also in the methods of making 
that experience “‘ tell,” in helping those who are earnestly 
striving to be better cooks, and also are aiming to mix so 
much “ brains” with the cooking, as to lighten the bur- 
dens of the kitchen as well as the dyspepsia of the human 
stomach. Mrs. Lincoin herself is a modest person, where 
her own merits are concerned, but she has achieved a genu- 
ine and valuable success. In a recent number of the 
magazine she gives an interesting account of the way in 
which she was led to study and teach cooking, out of which 
work grew her very valuable and practical cook book, and 
it has been thought that a little condensed sketch of her 
life and career would not be amiss, especially as it has 
weighty ‘‘ morals ”’ for the unemployed. 

Mrs. Lincoln was born’in Attieboro, Mass., her father 
being the pastor of the ““Old Town” Church. In her 
seventh year he died ; but before that the children had all 
been initiated into the ways of industry and self-denial, and 
she says: 

“I knew that tho my earnings were but a mite, they must go 
for a new print or delaine dress and not for toys or candy.” 

The mother moved to Norton, that her daughters might 
be educated for teachers at the Wheaton Seminary. She 
says: 

“ Altho I was educated for it, and believed that teaching would 
be my vocation, I was diffident, and the example of my success- 
ful sister discouraged ratber than stimulated me. . . . Was 
it any wonder, then, that the charm of asimple home life, with 
the one who had chosen me, and been loyal for seven years, 
proved more attractive than the routine and publicity of teach- 
ing? We were married the year after I left the seminary. and I 
was not conscious that I had passed from the seminary into a 


school where I was to receive special training for my professional 
work.” — 


We especially commend both of the methods she em- 
ployed—the physical and the mental—to those who feel 
that the “ toiling and the moiling” of the kitchen is the 
death of all joy and intellectuality. 


“If [had no ambition to be a teacher, [ was ambitious to be a 
good housekeeper. .I learned to do everything thoroughly, for 
my mother’s rule was: ‘ Learn the thorough way first, afterward 
you can slight: but if you begin by slighting you will never know 
the right way.’ I enjoyed every part of my housework, and 
found time for much yood reading.” 

Mrs. Lincoln speaks with evident regret of its not being 
her lot to know the joys and anxieties of motherhood, and 
says 

“ We had no fairy books in our childhood, but we often played 
that we found fifty-dollar gold pieces under every yellow leaf of 
our balm-of-Gilead tree,and manya hard stint of sewing was 
done as if by magic while we reveled in the imaginary delights 
which this money afforded us. My imagination in mature life 
has never been able to picture anything so novel and delightful; 
but by learning beautiful poems end repeating them while about 
my work, I have been able to scrub many unpleasant thoughts 
from my mind while the visible dirt disappeared from under the 
work of my hands.” 


Her husband’s business called him to Boston. 


“And for fifteen years I had no other interests but my bome 
and a smail circle of friends. Then camereverses. My husband 
was obliged to accept an undesirable position which soon under- 
mined his health.” 


Mrs. Lincoln’s next utterances are so entirely wholesome, 
in this day of the creation of useless artistic work, which 
can find no market in these hard times, that we commend 
them to all who are forced to earn, altho their previous 
condition may:have been of the genteelest. 


“ IT should have been false to the teachings of my childhood if 
any foolish pride had kept me from doing the duty nearest me. 
I did not wait for any high salaried position to be offered, but did 
the first work that offered, after I had made known my need. 
{ helped my neighbors in their sewing, housework and washing, 
and was paid by the hour like any other working women. 
Through my sister's association with Miss Lucretia Hale, in kin- 
dergarten work, I was invited to become the principal of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School—just then being organized. Leck of confi- 
dence made me refuse their first offer, but finally I accepted. My 
experience as a housekeeper and my early education was my only 
preparation besides a few lessons in fancy dishes from Miss 
Sweeney, and I also saw Miss Parloa give one demonstration lec- 


ture. This gave me a clear conception of the work to be done, — 


and I felt that Icould doit. I began with one pupil, and taught 
plain cooking, fitting myself as I went along for the dishes that 
were new tome. I could fill pages with the suffering I under- 
went in anticipation of my first lecture, for [had not heard my 
own voice in a public assembly since I read my graduation essay; 
but as soon asl uttered the simple opening words ‘ Ladies, | am 
to show you, this morning, how to roast a goose,’ etc., etc., my 
fears vanished—I forgot myself. . . . The ‘ Boston Cook Book’ 
grew out of my experience as a teacher, and the fact that it was 
the result of practical work, is the secret ofits success. . . . 
I have been called a ‘culinary reformer’ but, unlike most reform- 
ers, I cannot claim any long-cherished purpose to do some great 
work for the public good. My immediate friends have always 
been good cooks, and until I began to teach I had no conception 
of the prevailing ignorance on this subject. Every lesson I have 
taught, every line I have written for publication, has been given 
me to do, has been forced upon me, almost, with no seeking of 
my own. The work which was begun with fear and trembling, 
merely from personal necessity, has developed something of the 
missionary spirit; and since I have come to know the great need of 
this form of work, and been assured of my fitness for it, I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful for these increasing opportunities of useful- 
ness, even tho it be in the every-day things of life. If I had felt 
any unwillingness to work for twelve cents an hour when I first 
needed work, perhaps the opportunity to earn a much larger sum 
by a two hours’ lecture or a day’s writing might never have been 
given me.” 


Mrs. Lincoln is now not only a prosperous but an influen- 
tial woman, and part of her energies will henceforth be 
given to aiding the editors of The New England Kitchen, 
which costs but a dollar a year; and the correspond- 
ent who wishes to “help the woman” who has to do 
“the toiling and the moiling” can hardly do better than 
to subscribe for it, as it not only teaches “‘just how,” but 
explains the reasons of things, s0 that she can know when 
her food is truly hygienic, and also bow to make it savory 
and inviting with the least effort. 
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School and College, 


THE total matriculation at Vanderbilt University in 
the past college year was 747, and degrees were conferred on 
thirty-nine graduates on commencement day. This closed 
the first year under Chancellor Kirkland, whose adminis- 
tration has been very successful. Two changes have been 
made in the faculty : H. C. Tallman, Ph.D. (Yale), recently 
professor of Greek in the University of North Carolina, suc- 
ceeds Charles Forster Smith, Ph.D., in the chair of Greek, 
Professor Smith baving accepted the chair of Greek in the 
University of North Carolina; Wm. Henry Schurman 
C.E , becomes professor of Engineering ; he succeeds Prof 
O. H. Landrith, who goes to Union College, New York. 
Several changes have occurred in the board of trustees: 


Judge Ratcliff, of Little Rock, Mr. E. W. Cole, of Nash- 
ville, Judge Fant, of Wississiopi, have been elected to fill 
vacancies, and number of trustees has been increased 
by the addition of four members. 


.... Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has called William E. 
Waters, Ph.D., of the University of Cincinuati, to its 
Presidency, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of E. S. Frisbee, D.D. Professor Waters has accepted, 
and will enter upon the discharge of his duties at the 
opening of the collegiate year next month. He graduated 
from Yale in the class of ’78, and in 1883 he was recalled to 
Yale as tutor for three years. In 1890 he was elected to the 
chair of Greek and Comparative Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, which he now resigns. In collaboration 
with President Harper, of the University of Chicago, he 
has prepared an edition of the Anabasis, which is used 


verv widely in the high schools and academies. The chair 
of English Literature and Rhetoric at Wells bas been 
filled by the appointment of Edward Fulton, Ph.D., lately 
instructor in Harvard University. 


....Prof. Chares J. Hinkel, for many years professor of 
Latin and Greek literature in Vassar College, died last 
week at Amagansett, L. [., where he made his summer 
home. Professor Hinkel was born and educated in Ger- 
many. In 1853, after having served as professor in the 
University of Marburg, whence he had received degrees, he 


came to America, and in 1869 was called tothe chair of 
Latin and Greek languages and literature at Vassar Col- 
lege. which he occupied until 1890, when he retired from 
active work. 


.---The presidency of Western College, Toledo, Ia., made 
vacant by the resignation of Pres. A. P. Funkhouser, in 
June last, has been filled by the election of Lewis Book- 


walter, D D., pastor of the First United Brethren Church, 
- og O. He is an alumnus of the college of the class 
oO 


...- Boston University established a Professorship for the 
comparative study of religions as long ago as in 1873, and 


now President Warren is asking for $'00 000 with which 
tofound an “ American Museum of all Religions,’ similar 
to the Guimet Institution in Paris. 








Personals. 


Dr. CUYLER, writing from London to The Evangelist, 
gives the following description of Mr. Thomas Spurgeon 
as successor to his father in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 


“TI had a great desire to hear Thomas Spurgeon in his father’s 
pulpit, and I went overearly to the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
After a very cordial chat with Mr. Spurgeon, he invited me toa 
seat with him in the pulpit, where I was able to hear a large por- 
tion of his admirable sermon. The immense building was fairly 
filled; not an empty pew could be seen. It was his first anni- 
versary; and ia my prayerI could sincerely thank God for a 
year of fruitfulness and spiritual prosperity. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
text was ‘David went on and grew great, and the Lord God of 
hosts was with him.’ His voice is clear and resonant, reaching 
easily the furthest auditor in the upper gallery. In many respects 
he resembles his father; he has the same method of placing a 
few brief heads of hisextempore discourse on the desk beside 

, the same easy, self-possessed fluency, the 
pm he pom habit of raising his = brows, an of gentiow 

mess and unique spiritual flavor that made his father the 

0! pagsties peenchate, but it was a good, stro 

some and most profitable sermon, and if he can maintain that 
pace a Sabbath 
pe ogg amount of courage for a man o1 his years to f. 
that multitude of people every week, with the shadow of his il. 
staat wrt and grace a potly seal and strong sommnon sense 
: ng faith that ‘the ; 





and also, an abid Lord God of hosts is with 
him.’ The cordial grasp which La yo ag his people gave him as 
he passed out of his pulpit, showed t warm hold he already has 
upon th _— Tnomas Spurgeon, and let all good 


say, Amen!” 


.---It is said that Charles Gardiner, once a partner of 
George M. Pullman, hasbeen sent toa home for drunkards. 
The two were fellow.apprentices at the cabinet-maker’s 
bench in New York State before the War. When Pullman 
went to Chicago, Gardiner went with him, and when Pull- 
man started to build his first sleeper. Gardiner was his as- 
sistant and confidant. Subsequently Gardiner was the 
foreman of Puilman’s first shop, and many of the early 


patents are said to be the result of his genius. He was al- 
ways infatuated with the Pullman works, had lived near 
them always, and in late years had made it a habit to go 
into the shops, look at the men working, beg a few dimes, 
and then go to the nearest salooa. George M. Pullman is 
strictly tem so far as his own person is concerned. 
His friend, his equal if not superior in business ability, 
must now remain in a drunkard's home. 


...-Tbe late Gen. A. J. Pleasanton was a brother of Gen 
Alfred Pleasanton, and the two were frequently mistaken 
for each other. “Gen. A. J. Pleasanton, altho educated as a 
soldier, resigned from the army in 1830, and devoted him- 
self to law and farming, tho, duriog the Civil War, he was 
in command of a homeguard for the defense of Philadel- 
phia. He was especially known for his theory of blue glass 
as a help to vegetation ond. cure of Atapese. His younger 
brother, Gen. nton, who is stall living, gained 
considerable reputation as a cuvalry officer the 
War. As was natn the two got very mucn mixed in 
the obituary and Gen. Alfred 
poe oon aca ne ane himself 

not his brother. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE National Conservatory of Music (No. 126 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City) has issued its aunual cir- 
cular of information to those proposing to profit by the 
privileges obtainable in such measure under no institution 
at prevent before the American public. It merits careful 
consideration. It is the desire of the Conservatury to gather 
from all parts of the U nited States pupils whose after-labors 
will advance the cause of music in their native land ; and in 
view of this fact, and of the further one that the Conserva- 
tory was founded and is to-day maintained, with no other 
such special purpose, by the liberal contributions of a few 
pitrons, publication of the following dates will be welcome. 
The examination for entrance into the various depart- 
ments of the Conservatory are adjusted as follows: piano 
and organ, September 4th, 10 to 12 A.M. and2 to4 P.M; sing- 
ing, September 6th, 9 to 12 A.M.,2 to5 P.M., and also dur- 
ing the evening of the 7th; chorus, 8 to 10 P.M. same 
date; violin, viola, violoncello, contrabasso and harp, 
September 8th, from 10 to 12 a.M. and 2 to 4 P.M.; wind in- 
struments and other orchestral instruments, September 8th, 
2to4P.M.; for admission to Dr. Dvorak’s class in composi- 
tion, November ist,9 to 12 A.M., and 2 to5Pp.M. Terms 
for the many different courses will be furnished appli- 
cants; bot, as hitberto, the faculty direct attention to the 
fact that students who sbow especial talent and cannot 
afford the expense of tuition wiil be instructed free. The 
officers of the Conservatory are as follows: President, Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Thurber ; Vice President, the Hon. William G. 
Choate; Treasurer, the Hon. Henry W. Cannon ; Secretary, 
the Hon. John 8. Wise; Director, Antonin Dvorak, Mus Doc. 
The staff has been increased in numbers and efficiency for 
he coming year. The Conservatory also announces its third 
* Annual Concours,” with prizes for works offered in com- 
petition between September 1st and December 15th, next, as 
follows: under conditions that will be communicated on 
request or can be found io the circular for the year—for the 
best symphony three hundred dollars, for the best over- 
ture two hundred dollars, for the best violin or pianoforte 
concerto two hundred dollars. 

Apropos of the work of such colleges of music, the 
annual Concours for promotion or graduation in the 
leading European conservatories have just been taking 
place, and it is interesting to see how seriously and 
minutely the French and Belgian and Italian critics 
take cognizance of a process which is necessarily tedious, 
mechanical and, nevertheless, not yet susceptible of 
very significant improviog. The brave array of veteran 
musicians and writers on music, of amateurs and con- 
noisseurs who annually stand in a more or less responsible 
attitude to the novice’s talent and facility, when the Con- 
cours comes around, is a pleasant reminder of the way that 
things are managed in the Oid World. Much of the mi- 
nute criticism and comment that is printed in the 
papers can be read with benefit by many a professional 
long past his or her dévut, but persevering in vocal or other 
errors, and lacking details of technical finish that must 
have been solemnly pointed out in more than one examen. 
Mr. Weber, the-well-known critic of the Paris Temps, ex- 
cusably seems to find the pianoforte examinations as try- 
ing as Berlioz did long ago. Ia mentioning that thirty- 
eight female pupils were heard in their successive perform- 
ances of one piece (Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations Sérieuses’’) 
he is so weary and so ungallant as to protest thus: 





. . “Tlest une justice au ciel, et j’espere que dans |’autre 
monde, tout ces pianoteurs seront condamnés A jouer, sans re- 
lache, sur des pianos mecaniques, marchant avec un mouvement 
regulier et uniforme, comme un mouvement d’horologe. En- 
grenés dans la machine, les reprimes feront de vains efforts pour 
en detacher leurs doigts, ou pour changer la marche, et ce sera 
ainsi, sans repos ni fin, car l'eternité des peines de l’enfer; c'est 
bien l’eternité * Lasciate ogni speranza’!”’ 

There was a curiously realistic operatic performance 
lately in the small Italian town of Cattolica, which is sit- 
uated near Girgenti. The scene of Verga’s novel ‘“ Caval- 
leria Rasticana’”’ is laid in Cattolica, and a performance 
of Mascagni’s disagreeable opera was arrauged to take 
place in daylight on the public square of the village under 
the auspices of the Girgenti Philharmonic Society. Com- 
petent artists were selected for the cast, the villagers them- 
selves were enrolled into a chorus and as supernu- 
meraries, the adjacent houses and parish church were 
used as practicable scenery, and all went off most 
effectively before a large audience, Mascagni was invited 
to be present, but seems not to have attended. It is, 
however, to be questioned whether the priest of the village 
had not the right of it, when he strenuously objected to 
allowing the mimic Easter processions to treat the conse- 
crated little building asa decor, and to goin and out of it 
in accord ince with the action of the opera. But his protest 
wasoverruled. Four thousand auditors applauded every- 
thing uproariously. 

Tne Worcester County (Mass.) Music Festival Associa- 
tion has put forth some preliminary announcements re- 
specting the thirty-seventh annual Festival, to occur, as 
hitherto, during the last week in September, at Worcester. 
The opening concert will take place on Tuesday evening. 
September 25th (instead of being an afternoon concert), 
and Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah” will be sung. A Handel Con- 

* certo for organ and orcnestra, the instrumental score ar- 
ranged by Mr. Alexander Guilmant, will be played as a 
feature of Thursday’s first program, and Handel’s “‘ Zadok 
the Priest” will be sung with full choral assistance. The 
evening concert of the same day will be Wagnerian in 
part, and also present excerpts from Rubinstein’s ** Para- 
dise Lost.” Friday’s matinée is to be in memory of Gou- 
pest and of Tschaikofsky; and Friday evening will repeat 

from last year’s list Saint-Saens’s “Samson and Delilab,” 
in recital. There was a rumor in print ~~ Verdi’s Re- 
quiem __ to ey incladed in the choral scheme of this 


1; but there seems to be no place for it (at 
s @ complete performance) in view of the above oifi- 
cial prospectus, 
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DOMESTIC. 
THE STRIKE INVESTIGATION. 


DvuRING the: week the testimony before the National 
Commission has related more directly to the strike itself. 
The first one to appear on August 20th was Mr. Debs. 
He testified that from the beginning he was opposed tothe 
strike, and had so told Vice President Howard, of the 
Railway Union. The meetings of the Union were al- 
ways with open doors; they had made every effort to 
secure arbitration, which they felt sure would result favor- 
ably to themselves, and, failing that, declared that the 
strike was essential. He said that for himself he had no 
voice in ordering it, but had no desire to shirk any respon- 
sibility, and affirmed that the strike would have been suc- 
cessful but for the Federal Courts. He charged General 
Miles with being in league with the railroad managers and 
related instances where men were made to work at the 
point of the bayonet. He did not think that the managers 
were directly responsible for the strike. He arraigned 
very sharply the press of Chicago, stating that editorials 
had been written all over the country, based on matter 
sent out by the Western Associated Press which, he said, 
was absolutely false. On the general question of strikes, 
he said that he believed that *‘ the Government ownership 
of railroads would be far better than railroad ownership of 
the Government.” He did not believe that any great good 
would come from arbitration or from Government super- 
vision. He believed in abolishing the wage system and in 
a co-operative commonwealth, 

On the next day a number of reporters were put on the 
stand whose testimony was in the main to the effect that 
most of the overt acts against the roads were committed 
by hoodlums who had no connection with the roads. In gen- 
eral also they declared the United States special deputy 
marshals to be inefficient and a source of constaat irritation 
to the strikers. One of the witnesses was the Rev. M. H. 
Wickman, the Swedish minister at Pullman, who testified 
in regard to the rents and the general distress among the 
men, giving some instances of what he felt to be gross in- 
justice. Ove man was injured in the shops and obliged to 
stay inthe hospital for nine weeks, and was charged full 
rent, refused apy damages and received a reduction in 
wages on his return from the hospital, because his injury 
prevented his doing as much work as formerly. 

On the 22d the chairman announced that the majority of 
the witnesses for labor had been heard and that the rail- 
roads and Pullman company would present their sides of 
the case. The first witnesses were real-estate dealers in 
the vicinity, who generally testified that the Pullman 
houses were better than others and at the same time 
cheaper. One said that if the Pullman employés had let 
whisky and beer alone they would not have had nearly as 
much distress. A Pullman employé said that he had been 
treated fairly by the company ; that the great grievance 
was that employés were not afforded an opportunity to 
tell their grievances. He had returned to work after the 
strike, but was obliged to sign an agreement to have noth- 
ing further to do with the American Railway Union. 

On the 23d and 24th the principal witnesses were General 
Manager St. John, of the Rock Island Road, and John M. 
Egan, strike manager of the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. St. John related the general history of the strike, 
affirming that the motion to strike was passed in a meeting 
where the great majority, fully two-thirds, had no connec- 
tion whatever with the road; that no official notice had ever 
been given to any officer of the road that the employés in- 
tended to strike, and that no notice had ever been given to 
them to discontinue-hauling Pallman cars. He defended 
the United States marshals, and severely attacked the 
Chicago police. As to the 150,000 members claimed by the 
American Railway Union, he gave it as his conviction that 
120,000 of them were not connected with any road. He 
believed that the strikers did nearly all of the rioting and 
burning of cars, denied any knowledge of a black list dis- 
tributed among the roads, and, when asked as to a solution 
of the railroad problem, he said in general that he could 
offer no solution. Arbitration might do some good, but a 
sympathetic strike could never be settled by that. Licens- 
ing of employés by the United States Government, he 
thought, had sqme gooa points. He argued strongly 
against a State Board of Arbitration. Mr. Kernan, of 
the Commission, argued for it. He also read a certified 
report made by the Rock Island Road’s detectives, stating 
that Vice President Howard had openly counseled 
violence at a mass meeting of railroad employés. 
John M. Egan advocated strongly the licensing and uni- 
forming of employés by the Government; both men and 
railroads he thought would be benefited. The railroads 
should insure their men and at the end of a certain time 

pay over to them the money with interest. The breaking 
of the agreement on the part of the roads should submit 
them to heavy penalty, and on the part of the employés 
to the forfeiture of their licenses. The wages should be 
fixed by a mutual consultation between the employés and 
officers. The cause of strikes he held to be the agitation 
of labor leaders rather than grievances, tho undoubtedly 
in some cases the men had grievances, 

On the 25th Mr. Debs again expressed his opposition to 
anything like compulsory arbitration and denied any per- 
sonal knuwledge of a black list. Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, testified as to 
the action of that body which he said had a membership of 
550,000. Hesaid they could not order a general strike ex- 
cept in some matter of general interest such as an estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day, but that he thought this 
strike was thoroughly justified. So long as present condi- 
tions exist he claimed that there would continue to be 
strikes. He had sent out for reports on strikes by trade 
unions affiliated with his organizations whieh showed 
that eighty per cent. of the strikes were won, four per 
cent, compromised and sixteen per cent. lost; and even these 
had their good effect. Government ownership he thought 
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advantageous, but he did not think that any one plan could 
solve the problem. 





-++.The chief item in Congress during the week has been 


the passing of a resolution om Saturday the 2th fixing 
Tuesday the 28th as the day foranadjournment. The so- 
called *‘ popgun ” bills were reported back from the Senate 
with amendments and placed on the calendar. Various 
attempts have been made to bring up the anti-anurchist 
bill in the House, but to no purpose. The President return- 
ed the latter part of the week from Buzzard’s Bay but made 
no announcement us to what he would do in regard to the 
Tariff bill until the 27th when it was definitely announced 
that he would allow itto become a law without his signa- 
ture, 


. One of the greatest strikes in textile manufactures in 


this country was inaugurated last week at New Bedford 
and was followed by one at Fall River. Almost all the 
mills have closed, and it is estimated that about 35,000 peo- 
pleare idle. The hope is expressed, however, that during 
the first week in September the mills will reopen. 


..Levi P. Morton landed in New York last week on his 


return from Europe. There are many reports that he will 
be nominated by the Republicans for the Governor of this 
State. He however refused to make any statement with 
regard to the matter. 


..The report of the Committee on Naval Affairs in re- 


gard to the armor plate scandal, states that gross frauds 
have been perpetrated by the Carnegie Company or its rep- 
resentatives. : 





FOREIGN, 
..The chief item of interest in regard to the war over 


Korea is the report that the Japanese having been defeated 
in a severe battle at Ping-Yang in Korea, were driven to 


Chung-ho, and then driven out of there with very heavy 
losses. The Chivese near Seoul obtaining re-enforcements 
from the Koreans marcbed to meet others convergiog on 
Ping-Yang. It is also said that the Chinese fleet is in full 
control of the Gulf of Pechili. According to a report from 
London the King of Korea has declared himself independent 
of the Chinese Government, and has appealed to Japan for 
assistance to expel the Chinese from the country. It is also 
reported that the Chinese loan 1s a failure, and that the 
Government has called out an additional hundred thou- 
sand men for the war service. All of these reports come 
from Chinese sources and must be taken with allowance, 


.-The English Parliament was prorogued on August 
25th. There is very general relief at the fact, but there is 
considerable feeling on the part of the Liberals because 
the Government has not taken a definite position with re- 
gard to the House of Lords, and the Irish members are 
bitter because their interests have been, as they think, 
disregarded. Both charge the Government with lack of 
earnestness in its expressions concerning the House of 
Lords. 


.-There are repeated reports of friendly feeling be- 
tween France and Germany. The action of the German 
Emperor in expressing his sincere regret at the assassina- 
tion of President Carnot, and in releasing the French 
spies, has had an excellent effect, as has also the unugual 
absence from the German press of sharp attacks upon the 
French people and Government. 


--In' Bluefields the Nicaraguans are reported to have 
carried things with a high hand, arresting the English 
Consul and a number of residents—Brigish and American. 
From Washington it is reported that this Government 
has decided to recognize Nicaragua as the only government 
for the Mosquito territory. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir the ablest of our evangelists would spend at least half 
their time holding meetings in our weaker churches, in town and 
country, there would be less disposition to criticise evangelists. 
The churches and communities most in need of the best evangel- 
istic effort are not the large churches and the most wealthy and 
populous communities, a fact which not every evangelist has 
learned.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 





.- It is popular just pow for party conventions to pass resolu- 
tions in favor of election of Senators by the people. Perhaps it 
would be well to remember that at a popular convention in Llli- 
nois the Democratic nomination for Senator was dictated by one 
man—the Mayor of Chicago. It has been well suggesied that the 
trouble with our present Senate is not the manner of its election, 

gbut in the character of the voters who are so easily swayed by dem- 
agogs, and that here is where the reformation ought to begin.— 
The Advance. 


.-I am not looking for the millennium, but we can reduce 
the number of drinking men so that it will be the accepted say- 
ing that no drunkards are among the Catholics. The American 
saloon is the vile den of intemperance. It is laden with blas- 
phemy and sensuality. Temptations are there created which 
bring men to drink. I make no reference to the personal char- 
acters of saloon keepers, but the business is bad. It is the enemy 
of good and the country. Let the day soon ceme when we shall 
not see the name of a Catholic above the portals of a saloon. 
Those in the saloon traffic should seek a more wortby calling.— 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


...The hereditary consequences of strong drink are something 
appalling. A specialist in children’s diseases, who has for 
twelve years been carefully noting the difference between twelve 
families of drinkers and twelve families of temperate ones, re- 
ports that he found the twelve drinking families produced in 
those years fifty-seven children and the temperates sixty one. 
Of the drinkers twenty-five children died in the first week of 
life, as against six on the other cide. Among the children of the 
drinkers were five who were idiots, five so stunted in growth as 
to be really dwarfs, five when older became epileptics; one, a 
boy, had grave chorea, ending in idiocy; five more were diseased 
and deformed,and two of the epileptics became by inheritance 
drinkers. Ten only of the fifty-seven were normal in body and 
mind. Onthe part of the sixty-one of the temperates, two only 
showed inherited nervous defects ; five died in the first week of 
weakn while ons in later qores of childhood had curable 


nervous diseases, and fifty we in 7 hme way sound in bodyand 
mind.—National Temperance 
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THE MASTER’S WORK. 


‘* THERE is a time to play,” said the Wise Man, and it 
was one of his wisest remarks. It deserves to be the 
text of a thousand sermons. Our American Solomon said 
the same thing less sententiously : ‘‘ All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

God appointed playtime. Not only has he set one day 
in seven for rest from labor, but for his ancient people he 
fixed three other playtimes ina year, each occupying a 
full fortnight for the average man and woman. Three 
times a year they were so go on a happy religious picnic 
to Jerusalem, where the feast lasted a week. There was 
out-of-door life, sleeping in booths, with real feasting on 





the best they could secure, when they should “eat the’ 


fat and drink the sweet, and give portions to them for 
whom nothing was prepared.” There were thus six 
weeks of holiday provided for the people, suitably dis- 
tributed through the year. 

Our complex civilization does not so well distribute 
our vacations, but we have agreed that the summer sea- 
son must provide a holiday for all who can possibly 
enjoy it, Even the farmer, whose work never ends, 
finds some chance for pleasure after haying or harvest. 
The workers in the city then agree to take a week or a 
month or two for rest and play in the country in obedi- 
ence to God’s law written in the body, as his moral law 
is written in the heart. 

For most of us our holiday is now ending. With the 
close of summer comes back the full tide of work, with 
its invigorated return to the necessary tasks by. which we 
recognize thatthe Preacher was also wise when he said 
‘*Money is a defense.” Equally is the resting time of 
the churches ending, and their regular work must be re- 
sumed with fresh zeal. 

The churches have a right to their summer rest. They 
cannot work ai full speed when half their members are 
absent. This does not mean that the spiritual life of the 
members is suspended, only that certain forms of activ- 
ity aresuspended, Physical life continues when a man 
is not at work; and so does spiritual. All physical life 
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is not work, and no more is all spiritual life. A Chris- 
tian need not condemn himself because he does not keep 
up a feverish activity all the time. Our blessed Lord had 
his seasons of retirement and rest. 

But life is not for the rest, but the rest for the life. 
We do not work that we may play, but we play that 
we may work. After vacation comes the long term of 


labor, and that is athand for all of us. We would have 
it all the more vigorous and successful for the intermis- 
sion of rest. . 

We plan for our usual work, We take times for it, 
regular hours. We know exactly what we want to ac- 
eomplish, and we devote ourselves with diligence to the 
appropriate means. Precisely such should be our return 
to our spiritual duties.in our several churches. 

Wecan ask ourselves some very pertinent questions 
which will guide our churchly activities. Just what 
moral and religious ends do we wish to accomplish dur- 
ing this coming religious year? What social reforma- 
tion ought the Church to aim at? What evil should it 
attempt toremove? What danger and temptation as- 
sails the good morals of our youth that should be eradi- 
cated? What better form of intellectual and social life 
can be encouraged? These are extremely pertinent 
questions, and they belong to the Church, if it is to be 
really the salt of the earth. 

But the general social good health of the community 
depends chiefly on the individual good health of its 
members. If the Church, and each local church, must 
work on the masses, it must chiefly seek the develop- 
ment of spiritual life in individuals. In its own best 
way each church should now begin to plan for its year’s 
campaign against the citidal of Mansoul. What we de- 
sire is that every man, woman and child in the commu- 
nity should possess the religious life. Perhaps half of 
them have it already. How shall it be brought into the 
possession of the other half? That is the task; that is 
the problem. To solve that problem ought to be the 
conscious effort of every church. Do our pastors and our 
church members understand it, and will they bring to its 

solution the same intelligence and directness with which 
they approach secular duties? If they will only do this, 
their vacation is justified. We only fear that too many 
churches take a vacation all the year. 
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THE COMPASS OF THE UNKNOWN. 


THE Marquis of Salisbury is a man of great and varied 
ability, and the highest authority in that English politi- 
cal party which is now out of power but which expects 
to return atthe nextelection. Yet it would be too much 
to ask of him, when chosen President of the British As- 
sociation at its late meeting at Oxford, that he, layman 
in science, should offer a careful and thorough discus- 
sion of any one phase of scientific progress. He did well 
to select as his topic rather the limitations of our know- 
ledge and to offer a survey not of our science but of our 
ignorance. 

lt has rather gone out of fashion to accept Sir Isaac 
Newton’s figure of the boy picking up stray pebbles on the 
shore of the great ocean of truth. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that our scientific friends now rather think of 
themselves as having achieved the larger part of all 
possible human knowledge, and as laboriously searching 
about for the stray remnants that have not yet been 
gathered. The great principles and the main develop- 
ments of science they would seem to think have been 
achieved and no very great discoveries remain. It is 
well to consider what it is that we do not know. 

The Marquis of Salisbury calls attention to but a few of 
these ignorances which are, when we come to think of 
them, really colossal; and he confines himself to but three. 
The first of these is as to whatan atom is ; whether what 
we call an atom is simple or complex; why there are sixty- 
five or seventy elemental atoms and not a thousand, or 
only one or two. It is a fact that while we have been 
able thus far to get no further than to isolate these three- 
score elements, yet every chemist knows that he has not 








_reached the end of the list nor resolved these to their 


simplest forms. No chemist believes that the elements 
are really simple, and yet he knows nothing about it and 
has no proof. He knows that their combining weights 
arrange them into groups, and that there are many gaps 
in these groups thus furnished, and that every little 
while we are finding a new element which just fills a 
gap; that we can prophesy what the element to be dis- 
covered will be; but why they should come into these 
groups, why they should combine as they do, and what 
it is that is given to one element besides its additional 
combining weight to transform it into another element ; 
what it is that makes chlorin different from iodin or 
bromin, or nickel from cobalt, no one can tell. The 
chemist may believe in more elemental elements than 
have yet been discovered, but he cannot find them ; he 
is utterly at a loss how to go to work to find them. He 
does not even know what the atom of an element is; 
whether it be a movement, or a substance, or a vortex, 
or a point having inertia, or whether there is any limit 
toits divisibility. We may find all this out, but the way 


is absolutely dark as yet. 

A still more notable instance of utter ignorance is as 
to that substance which chemists call ether, but which 
the noble Marquis wittily says can more properly be 
designated as the nominative case of the verb undulate. 
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All we know is that it is that which undulates. Light 
vibrates, and we have just found that electricity vibrates 
just as light does in corresponding waves ; and the some- 
thing, of which we know nothing, which we predicate 
as the undulating substance, we call ether; and that is 
all we know about it or ever have known during the 
century since Young and Fresnel propounded the wave 
theory of light. Nobody has ever caught any ether or 
analyzed it or weighed it; we simply know that it. un- 
dulates, and undulates curiously unlike all other undula- 
tions ; and that is all we can say. 

Very naturally the mystery of life afforded the third 
topic for the President of the Association, and here he 
might have gone further than he did. It is not only true 
that we know nothing scientifically of the origin of life, 
but we do not understand except by hypothesis how 
the various generic and individual forms of life have © 
been differentiated one from another. The statement 
on this subject of Weismann, in a paper lately pub- 
lished, is very interesting. He says: 

‘* We accept natural selection not because we are able to 

demonstrate the process in detail, not even because we can 
with more ease imagine it, but simply because we must— 
because it is the only possible explanation that we can 
conceive.” 
And he goes.on to say, as if it were reductio ad absur- 
dum, that the only alternative is the principle of design, 
that is of a Creating Mind. Without going into any dis- 
cussion of the manner in which the creative Mind would 
do its work it would appear to tue ordinary thinker, 
unless he were very much prejudiced against a God, that 
if we must go back to hypothesis, the hypothesis of a 
creative Mind is quite as reasonable as any other. But 
our ignorance of life is so obvious and commonplace 
that we forget its importance and magnitude. A man 
may secure the conditions under which life is produced 
but he can himself produce by no process which he can 
follow and control the creation of one particle of vital 
substance out of that which is non-vital. The wisest of 
chemists cannot put together out of the sixty-five ele- 
ments that are under his control the atoms which will 
form one blade of grass or one scale on the butterfly’s 
wing, while nature covers the earth and fills the forest, 
the air and the sea with innumerable and most compli- 
cated forms of life. Here human ignorance is stupen- 
dous and overpowering. The beginning has not yet 
been attained. 

A score, a hundred other illustrations might be ad- 
duced besides those given by the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The glowworm knows how to produce a light that will 
not burn. Faraday or Tyndall could not do it. The 
aurora streams against the sky of a northern midnight, 
and we say it is magnetic—a word which yet is largely a 
synonym for ignorance ; but we know nothing about it 
orits cause. The apple falls to the earth just as it did in 
Newton’s days; but why it is pulled down instead of 
pushed up, no human being can guess. Perhaps we had 
better wait till we know something about the meaning 
of what we call the attraction of gravitation before we 
boast of human knowledge. Old Bildad, the Shuhite, 
was convicted of bad theology ; but his science was cor- 
rect when he said, ‘‘ We are of yesterday, and know 
nothing.” 


“WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE.” 


THE undemocratic Tariff bill passed by the Democratic 
Congress is to become a law without the President’s sig- 
nature. He could not be induced to sign it; he was not 
willing to veto it, so, withholding both approval and dis- 
approval, he suffers it to become a law under the Con- 
stitution by the simple lapse of time. Nobody supposed 
he would feel like signing it, after the publication of his 
letter to Mr. Wilson denouncing it and declaring that it 
involved “ party perfidy and party dishonor.” He could 
not stultify himself by giving it his official approval, 
tho leaders of his party earnestly besought him to do 
so. Without doubt party purposes would have been 
served, if he could have overcome his repugnance 
to the act and given it his official approval. As it 
is, the new Tariff signalizes a division in the party 
that is responsible for both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. A large section of the 
party agrees with the head of the party in holding that 
the passage of it was an act of ‘‘ party perfidy and party 
dishonor,” and-in this verdict the country generally 
acquiesces. The Democratic Party made certain solemn 
promises, and its candidates were elected with the ex- 
pectation that they would redeem them; but these 
pledges have been deliberately violated, and the party 
stands before the country to-day confessedly guilty of 

treachery and covered with dishonor. 

The President has not signed the Gorman- Wilson bill, 
neither has he vetoed it; but he has indorsed across the 
face of it a worse condemnation than an official veto 
would have carried, Before the bil) was placed officially 
in his hands, he wrote, “This is an act of party perfidy 
and party dishonor.” The whole nation sees these words, 
and it appreciates the dilemma in which the Chief Magis- 
trate is placed. He branded the bill with the hope that his . 
party friends in Congress would reform the measure ; 
but in this he has been bitterly disappointed, and he 
comes before the country washing his hands and saying, . 
‘* T have no responsibility in the matter. I take no official. 
action either in approval or disapproval.” 
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The country, however, will remember that the Presi- 
dent has the constitutional power of interference. If the 
act which was sent to him is as bad as he declared it 
it to be a few weeks since, was it not his duty to inter- 
pose his official veto? Ifit involved “‘ perfidy ” and ‘‘ dis- 
honor,” why does he allow it to go on the statute books? 
He.is placed at the head of the Executive Department 
and has power given him expressly to save the country 
from the effects of bad legislation. Any act which he 
regards as perfidious and involving dishonor he may 
veto. If he fails to do so, has he no moral responsibity 
for allowing it to become a law? 

The President has lost a fine opportunity to raise him- 
self in the public regard to a high position. A veto 
message, arraigning the bill in terms as plain and em- 
phatic as he used in his letter to Mr. Wilson, would have 
commanded the admiration of the country, and shown 
his consistency and sincerity. But such an official act 
would require great courage, and Mr. Cleveland evi- 
dently had not quite enough. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


A CLAUSE has been added to the proposed constitution- 
al amendment respecting public schools, which goes far 
to vitiate the purpose the paragraph, as originally pro- 
posed, was designed to serve. The Committee on Educa- 
tion adopted the clause by a majority of one, and it is 
now before the Constitutional Convention at Albany, as 
a part of the section recommended for adoption and sub- 
mission to the people of the State. The section, as it 
first stood, was as follows : 

“Neither the State, nor any subdivision thereof, shall 
use its property or credit or any public money, authorize or 
permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aiding 
or maintaining other than for examination or inspection 
any school or institution of learning wholly or partly under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.’’ 
To the foregoing has been added this sentence : 

“This section shall not apply to schools in institutions 
subject to visitation and inspection by the State Board of 
Charities.” 

The Committee, in their report accompanying the sec- 
tion, say that no demand from the people of the State is 
‘¢g9 unmistakable, widespread and urgent” as that the 
‘* public school system of the State shall be forever pro- 
tected by constitutional safeguards from all sectarian in- 
fluence, and that public money shall not be used, directly 
or indirectly, to propagate denominational tenets or doc- 
trines.” The Committee, also, hold that the proposed 
amendment will not prevent the reading of the Bible in 
public schools ; but they agree that it will prevent, and 
ought to prevent, the distribution of the proceeds of the 
literature fund by the State Regents among sectarian 
academies, in tlie form of per-capita allowances and of 
additions to the library and scientific apparatus. It 
does not, however, prohibit the visitation and examina- 
tion of such academies by the State Regents and the giv- 
ing of certificates for the passing of the Regents’ test. 
This is not obnoxious to the cardinal principle of the sep- 
aration of Church and State, for where compulsory edu- 
cation is the enforced polivy of the State, parochial 
schools must be inspected, to see if they give the kind 
and degree of education required by law. 

But the addition proposed would allow all schools in 
charitable institutions to receive State aid. For example, 
the school in the Catholic Protectory, which is the same, 
we suppose, as any other Catholic parochial school, 
would be allowed to receive a share of the public school 
money. This, we say, would be in violation of the prin- 
ciple which the Committee have asserted and defended 
in the main part of the section. It is easy to see that a 
very wide door would be opened, by the additional clause, 
to the introduction of sectarian influence. Sectarian 
schools, whether parochial or charitable, ought not to 
receive one penny of support from the State. The public 
moneys raised for the public schools should be applied 
exclusively to the public schools. Here is the only safe 
place to draw the line, if the principle is to be kept in- 
violate. We hope the Convention will reject the addi- 
tional clause. If denominations want to establish schools 
let them do so, but let them pay their own bills. 

Dr. Norman Fox, for whose views we have very much 
respect, has published an article attacking the original 
proposition, on the ground that it is indefinite and is it- 
self in violation of the principle of the separation of 
Church and State. His charge of indefiniteness applies 
to such phrases as ‘‘ under the control or direction of any 
religious denomination,” ‘‘any denominational tenet or 

doctrine,” etc. His objection does not seem to us well 
taken, Constitutions are limited instruments setting 
forth principles which the Legislature must observe in 
legislation and which the courts must finally interpret. 
What constitutes denominational direction or control 
and what are denominational doctrines or tenets would, 
we imagine, be clear enough in most cases; and, more- 
over, the art of formulating constitutional clauses free 
from all possible doubt and not susceptible of more than 
one interpretation has not yet been achieved. 

As to the other point made by Dr. Fox we find an irrec- 

oncilable difference between his position and our own. 
He says: 
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** Now, when a man is a candidate for the office of county 
clerk or brigadier-general, the State has no right to inquire 
whether he does not belong to such a Church, or does not 
teach such and such Church tenets. And so when a school 
applies for a State grant, the State has no right to raise any 
question as to its religious teaching or relationship. As 
the State could not properly make a grant to a school be- 
cause it taught certain Church tenets, so it could not prop- 
erly refuse a grant on such grounds. The State should 
make or refuse grants to a school solely with reference to 
its civil and secular character and work.” 

-According to this the State might help any school on the 
ground of the secular instruction it gives. No matter if, 
in thesame room and during the same hours and by the 
same teachers, a denominational catechism is taught and 
denominational instruction is given. If reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and other branches of secular learning 
are taught, the State need take no notice of anything 
else. This is the Catholic position, Catholics would 
allow the State to inspect and even direct the character 
of the secular instruction in their schools, in return for 
State support, if the State would consent to be blind to 
the religious instruction given. We admit that the State 
can inspect such schools with the purpose of advising 
concerning their course and methods of secular instruc- 
tion; but we do not see how it can support them and yet 
keep itself free from sectarian entanglements. It could 
just as well support Sunday-schools. Moreover, since 
the State assumes the duty of educating its own youth, 
and has established a more efficient system than Church 
or private enterprise has been able to develop, why 
should it not discharge its responsibility through its 
ownagencies? We do not believe, at all, in farming out 
this important business. 
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Editorial Uotes. 


IN our issue of this week President Warren, of Boston 
University, gives a light summer sketch of our Ameri- 
can cicada ; Bishop Hurst defends the genuineness of the 
letters of Goethe and Bettine; Miss Gilder, editor of The 
Critic, describes the penny weeklies of London; Professor 
Johnson, of Crozer Seminary, discusses the ground of 
race aversion; General O. O. Howard speaks of *‘ The First 
Words from God’’; E. B. Webb, D.D., calls attention to 
the religious and missionary work of Bowdoin College ; 
Louise Imogen Guiney hasa short essay on the Rabid versus 
the Harmless Scholar ; Maurice Thompson attacks the im- 
moral novel; Prof. C. M. Mead returns to the allegory of 
the boy that wouldn’t sell his penknife; Prof. George N. 
Boardman recalls the theology of Drs. Emmons and 
West; the Hon. E. D. Bassett, formerly United 
States Minister at Haiti, gives reminiscences of 
General Grant’s treatment of colored men; Martha 
Young illustrates the Sectionalism of the South; 
Miss Walker recalls the life and work of George Inness ; 
Wm. H. Hale, Ph.D., describes the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association in Brooklyn; Percy L. Parker reports the 
Grindelwald Reunion Conference in Switzerland; the 
Rev. H. T. Burgess writes of Australasian Methodist 
Union; Alvan T. Sanborn describes the Andover House 
and its work in Bostoti; the Rev. A. N. Andrus writes of 
retrenchment of mission work in Eastern Turkey ; the Rev. 
Julius Soper describes the custom of remembering the 
dead in Japan; E. P. Powell opens up the important sub- 
ject of irrigation in the Eastern States, and Verplanck Col- 
vin describes the Adirondacks as they were and are. There 
are poems by Alice Brown, Dora Read Goodale, Carlotta 
Perry and the Rev. D. D. T. McLaughlin, and stories by 
Francis S. Palmer, Francis M. Price and Jessie M. Ander- 
son. 








WE are called sharply to account by The Central Baptist 
for speaking of Northern and Southern Baptists as two 
denominations. It says: 


“ THE INDEPENDENT knows a mighty much, but it knows some 
things that are not true.” 


Now for its denial: 


“We are not two denominations. Our churches have the 
same articles of faith, are governed by the same policy ; members 
are transferred by letter from one to another without the ques- 
tion ever arising as to location North or South ; pastors are called 
from one section to another and back again,” etc. 

These assertions are equally true of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church,South, and 
of some other denominations. But the Northern and South- 
ern Methodists are not one. The Baptists of Canada, of 
Great Britain and other countries are one in faith, polity, 
usages, etc.; but they are not all one body in the denomina- 
tional sense. Surely it is not simply the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada which makes the Bap- 
tists of Canada separate from the Baptists of the United 
States. It is because they have their own organizations, 
their own institutions, their own denominational limits 
within which they co-operateas one body. The Baptists 
of the South have their own associations, conventions, in- 
stitutions andannual gatherings apart from the Baptists of 
the North. They support and control home and foreign mis- 
sion boards and other organizations entirely distinct from 
those of their Northern brethren.. If they are not separate 
d inations,how shall we understand their own history ? 
We refer ourSouthern contemporary to Tupper’s “ Foreign 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention,’ wherein are 
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described the events leading to the separation in 1845 (“‘with 
drawal of the Southern churches from union and co-opera- 
tion with the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the United States’’), the appointment of a fraternal 
delegation by the Southern Baptists in 1879, the reasons 
given by that delegation at the Northern anniversaries for 
continued separation, and these remarks by Baptist 
papers: 

“Scarcely any Northern Baptist needs to be convinced that it 
would be wholly unadvisable to try to bring about organic union 
between the Baptists of the North and South.”—Kzaminer and 
Chronicle, June 5th, 1879. 

“I quite agree with Dr. Tucker as to the practical bearing of 
the matter of organic union.”—Editor of The National Baptist. 

“This settles at least for years the question of organic union 

between the churches of the two sections.”—Bibdlical Recorder, 
North Carolina, June llth, 1879. 
We have italicized the words “ organic union” in these ex- 
tracts, all taken from Tupper’s volume, which the South- 
ern Baptist Convention approved. How can there be or- 
ganic union unless there has first been organic disunion, 
or division ? That therg was a separation in 1845, that 
there was an attempt to overcome it in 1879, that the Bap- 
tists North and South referred to it as an effort to bring 
about organic union, and that it failed, we have’ clearly 
shown. Wherefore the Northern and Southern Baptists 
must still be separate bodies. Somuch, we may venture to 
say, THE INDEPENDENT knows, and knows to be true. 


WE do not expect The Catholic Standard to agree with 
us, Ror can we agree withit. We thank it for its recogni- 
tion of the spirit of our discussion of the Pope’s appeal for 
Church Union. We wiil refer to only a single point made 
by that paper in response. It says we “‘ forget, of course, 
that Christ not only taught a religion, but also established 
an organization to propagate and teach that religion after 
he should no longer be manifest in the flesh.”” We know 
very little about Christ’s having ‘established an organi- 
zation.” We do not know of anything more unorganized 
than his band of disciples was when he left them. They 
seem to have got together after his death and to have made 
James their head. But we have no information that he 
told them to do anything of the sort, or that he did afy- 
thing more than to bring the kingdom of Heaven to earth, 
and that a spiritual kingdom. So far as we are informed, 
the organization of his Church was a later work anda 
gradual one, loosely or compactly framed, as seemed wise 
at the time to those who after his death started the feeble 
organization and afterward developed it. Our contempo- 
rary reprehends us because we “foolishly” called this 
country “ Protestant America.”” We take back the expres- 
sion. It was not accurate. We should have said predomi- 
nantly Protestant. 





CATHOLIC opinion as to Archbishop Satolli’s recent de- 
cision has many phases. Some say it has been entirely 
misunderstood, thatit is not, and was not meant to be, con- 
demnatory of saloon-keeping as a business, or to justify 
the exclusion of Catholics from Cathoiic societies merely 
because they keep saloons. There are Catholics, we are 
told, who keep saloons in such a way as to be beyond re- 
proach. On this point The Catholic Columbian, the organ 
of Bishop Watterson, says; 


“Certainly there are saloon keepers who are practical Catholics 
who, as far as possible, conduct their business in a proper man- 
ner; but they are so few that they have become remarkable. We 
say they are too good forthe business.” 


The same paper gives the results of a canvass made by a 
Catholic pastor in Columbus : 


“ There ure within his parish limits fifteen saloonists who claim 

to be Catholics. Of this number only five make any attempt at 
regularity in attending divine services and only three rent seats, 
that produce a revenue to the Church of twenty-one dollars in the 
aggregate. Thisis an instance of the emptiness of the boast of 
their support of the Church ; but it can be duplicated everywhere 
if the severe figures of statistics are followed.” 
The war against Catholic saloon keepers has begun. It 
may not be prosecuted very vigorously at first anywhere, 
and in some dioceses not even at all ; but the contest is on 
in the Church, and it will not be given up till a reforma- 
tion is effected. A liquor paper says the bishops will do 
nothing because Catholic liquor dealers will desert the 
Church rather than give up their business. Suppose the 
Church comes to the conclusion that they do more damage 
than good to it, what then ? 





HERE is an instructive paragraph from one of our daily 
papers: 


“The basket, lunch and bar privileges forthe excursion of the * 


New York branches of the Catholic Knights of America were 
sold last night to the highest bidder at Jacob Blank’s, Third 
Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street. The sale was advertised to take 
place in the Convent Hall of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, at eight p.m.; but the 
members decided that the church was not the proper place to 
sell whisky privileges, and, after a long consultation on the side- 
walk, adjourned to Blank’s, where Edward J. Scully called the 
twenty-six men to order, and said he was ready to receive bids. 
H. A. Williams at once took the floor and wanted it understood 
that the bar would be sold * unrestricted,’ reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Mr. Scully indorsed this, and said that who- 
ever purchased the bar privilege could sell any drinks he pleased 
on the two barges and the steamboat which wou!d take the ex- 
cursion party. 

“It was expected that there would be some opposition on the 
part of members who, in deference to the expressed views of 
Archbishop Satolli, would not countenance the sale of a whisky 
privilege by a church organization. If there was any such.oppo- 
sition it did not make itself manifest, and all seemed to consider 
the action taken as right. 

“ Mr. Williams was seen after the sale and asked if the society 
was not acting contrary to the wishes of Archbishop Satolli. 
* We don’t know,’ heanswered,‘ for we have no official knowl- 
edge of Archbishop Satolli’s attitude on the liquor question.’” 
The sale of liquor at Catholic picnics is directly forbidden 
by the Baltimore decrees. This is not a question under 
Mgr. Satolli’s recent decision, but of the administration of 
binding decrees, 
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THE MASTER’S WORK. 


‘* THERE is a time to play,” said the Wise Man, and it 
was one of his wisest remarks. It deserves to be the 
text of a thousand sermons, Our American Solomon said 
the same thing less sententiously : ‘‘ All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

God appointed playtime. Not only has he set oneday 
in seven for rest from labor, but for his ancient people he 
fixed three other playtimes ina year, each occupying a 
full fortnight for the average man and woman. Three 
times a year they were so go on a happy religious picnic 
to Jerusalem, where the feast lasted'a week. There was 
out-of-door life, sleeping in booths, with real feasting on 
the best they could secure, when they should ‘eat the 
fat and drink the sweet, and give portions to them for 
whom nothing was prepared.” There were thus six 
weeks of holiday provided for the people, suitably dis- 
tributed through the year. 

Our complex civilization does not so well distribute 
our vacations, but we have agreed that the summer sea- 
son must provide a holiday for all who can possibly 
enjoy it. Even the farmer, whose work never ends, 
finds some chance for pleasure after haying or harvest. 
The workers in the city then agree to take a week or a 
month or two for rest and play in the couatry in obedi- 
ence to God’s law written in the body, as his moral law 
is written in the heart. 

For most of us our holiday is now setties With the 
close of summer comes vack the full tide of work, with 
its invigorated return to the necessary tasks by which we 
recognize thatthe Preacher was also wise when he said 
‘*Money is a defense.” Equally is the resting time of 
the churches ending, and their regular work must be re- 
sumed with fresh zeal. 

The churches have a right to their summer rest. They 
cannot work at full speed when half their members are 
absent. This does not mean that the spiritual life of the 
members is suspended, only that certain forms of activ- 
ity aresuspended. Physical life continues when a man 
is not at work; and so does spiritual. All physical life 
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is not work, and no more is all spiritual life. A Chris- 
tian need not condemn himself because he does not keep 
up a feverish activity all the time. Our blessed Lord had 
his seasons of retirement and rest. 

But life is not for the rest, but the rest for the life. 
We do not work that we may play, but we play that 
we may work. After vacation comes the long term of 
labor, and that is at hand for all of us. We would have 
iv all the more vigorous and successful for the intermis- 
sion of rest. 

We plan for our usual work, We take times for it, 
regular hours, We know exactly what we wantto ac- 
complish, and we devote ourselves with diligence to the 
appropriate means, Precisely such should be our return 
to our spiritual duties in our several churches. 

Wecan ask ourselves some very pertinent questions 
which will guide our charchly activities. Just what 
moral and religious ends do we wish to accomplish dur- 
ing this coming religious year? What social reforma- 
tion ought the Church to aim at? What evil should it 
attempt toremove? What danger and temptation as- 
sails the good morals of our youth that should be eradi- 
cated? What better form of intellectual and social life 
can be encouraged? These are extremely pertinent 
questions, and they belong to the Church, if it is to be 
really the salt of the earth. 

But the general social good health of the community 
depends chiefly on the individual good health of its 
members. If the Church, and each local church, must 
work on the masses, it must chiefly seek the develop- 
ment of spiritual life in individuals. In its own best 
way each church should now begin to plan for its year’s 
campaign against the citidal of Mansoul. What we de- 
sire is that every man, woman and child in the commu- 
nity should possess the religious life. Perhaps half of 
them have it already. How shall it be brought into the 
possession of the other half? That is the task; that is 
the problem. To solve that problem ought to be the 
conscious effort of every church. Do our pastors and our 
church members understand it, and will they bring to its 
solution the same intelligence and directness with which 
they approach secular duties? If they will only do this, 
their vacation is justified. We only fear that too many 
churches take a vacation all the year. 
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THE COMPASS OF THE UNKNOWN. 


THE Marquis of Salisbury is a man of great and varied 
ability, and the highest authority in that English politi- 
cal party which is now out of power but which expects 
to return atthe nextelection. Yet it would be too much 
to ask of him, when chosen President of the British As- 
sociation at its late meeting at Oxford, that he, layman 
in science, should offer a careful and thorough discus- 
sion of any one phase of scientific progress. He did well 
to select as his topic rather the limitations of our know- 
ledge and to offer a survey not of our science but of our 
ignorance. 

lt has rather gone out of fashion to accept Sir Isaac 
Newton’s figure of the boy picking up stray pebbles on the 
shore of the great ocean of truth. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that our scientific friends now rather think of 
themselves as having achieved the larger part of all 
possible human knowledge, and as laboriously searching 
about for the stray remnants that have not yet been 
gathered. The great principles and the main develop- 
ments of science they would seem to think have been 
achieved and no very great discoveries remain. It is 
well to consider what it is that we do not know. 

The Marquis of Salisbury calls attention to but a few of 
these ignorances which are, when we come to think of 
them, really colossal; and he confines himself to but three. 
The first of these is as to whatan atom is ; whether what 
we call anatom is simpleor complex; why there are sixty- 
five or seventy elemental atoms and not a thousand, or 
only one or two. It is a fact that while we have been 
able thus far to get no further than to isolate these three- 
score elements, yet every chemist knows that he has not 
reached the end of the list nor resolved these to their 
simplest forms. No chemist believes that the elements 
are really simple, and yet he knows nothing about it and 
has no proof. He knows that their combining weights 
arrange them into groups, and that there are many gaps 
in these groups thus furnished, and that every little 
while we are finding a new element which just fills a 
gap; that we can prophesy what the element to be dis- 
covered will be; but why they should come into these 
groups, why they should combine as they do, and what 
it is that is given to one element besides its additional 
combining weight to transform it into another element ; 
what it is that makes chlorin different from iodin or 
bromin, or nickel from cobalt, no one can tell. The 
chemist may believe in more elemental elements than 
have yet been discovered, but he cannot find them ; he 
is utterly at a loss how to go to work to find them. He 
does not even know what the atom of an element is; 
whether it be a movement, or a substance, or a vortex, 
or a point having inertia, or whether there is any limit 
toits divisibility. We may find all this out, but the way 
is absolutely dark as yet. 

A still more notable instance of utter ignorance is as 
to that substance which chemists call ether, but which- 
the noble Marquis wittily says can more properly be 
designated as the nominative case of the verb undulate. 
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All we know is that it is that which undulates, Light 
vibrates, and we have just found that electricity vibrates 
just as light does in corresponding waves ; and the some- 
thing, of which we know nothing, which we predicate 
as the undulating substance, we call ether; and that is 
ali we know about it or ever have known during the 
century since Young and Fresnel propounded the wave 
theory of light. Nobody has ever caught any ether or 
analyzed it or weighed it; we simply know that it un- 
dulates, and undulates curiously unlike all other undula- 
tions ; and that is all we can say. 

Very naturally the mystery of life afforded the third 
topic for the President of the Association, and here he 
might have gone further than he did, It is not only true 
that we know nothing scientifically of the origin of life, 
but we do not understand except by hypothesis how 
the ‘various generic and individual forms of life have 
been differentiated one from another. The statement 
on this subject of Weismann, in a paper lately pub- 
lished, is very interesting. He says: 

“ We accept natural selection not because we are able to 

demonstrate the process in detail, not even because we can 
with more ease imagive it, but simply because we must— 
because it is the only possible explanation that we can 
conceive.” 
And he goes on to say, asif it were reductio ad absur- 
dum, that the only alternative is the principle of design, 
that is of a Creating Mind. Without going into any dis- 
cussion of the manner in which the creative Mind would 
do its work it would appear to the ordinary thinker, 
unless he were very much prejudiced against a God, that 
if we must go back to hypothesis, the hypothesis of a 
creative Mind is quite as reasonable as any other. But 
our ignorance of life is so obvious and commonplace 
that we forget its importance and magnitude. A man 
may secure the conditions under which life is produced 
but he can himself produce by no process which he can 
follow and control the creation of one particle of vital 
substance out of that which is non-vital. The wisest of 
chemists cannot put together out of the sixty-five ele- 
ments that are under his control the atoms which will 
form one blade of grass or one scale on the butterfly’s 
wing, while nature covers the earth and fills the forest, 
the air and the cea with innumerable and most compli- 
cated forms of life. Here human ignorance is stupen- 
dous and overpowering. The beginning has not yet 
been attained. 

A score, a hundred other illustrations might be ad- 
duced besides those given by the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The glowworm knows how to produce a light that will 
not burn. Faraday or Tyndall could not do it. The 
aurora streams against the sky of a northern midnight, 
and we say it is magnetic—a word which yet is largely a 
synonym for ignorance ; but we know nothing about it 
orits cause. The apple falls to the earth just as it did in 
Newton’s days; but why it is pulled down instead of 
pushed up, no human being can guess. Perhaps we had 
better wait till we know something about the meaning 
of what we call the attraction of gravitation before we 
boast of human knowledge. Old Bildad, the Shuhite, 
was convicted of bad theology ; but his science was cor- 
rect when he said, ‘‘ We are of yesterday, and know 
nothing.” 
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“WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE.” 


THE undemocratic Tariff bill passed by the Democratic 
Congress is to become a law without the President’s sig- 
nature. He could not be induced to sign it; he was not 
willing to veto it, so, withholding both approval and dis- 
approval, he suffers it to become a law under the Con- 
stitution by the simple lapse of time. Nobody supposed 
he would feel like signing it, after the publication of his 
letter to Mr. Wilson denouncing it and declaring that it 
involved ‘‘ party perfidy and party dishonor.” He could 
not stultify himself by giving it his official approval, 
tho leaders of his party earnestly besought him to do 
so. Without doubt party purposes would have been 
served, if he could have overcome his repugnance 
to the act and given it his official approval. As it 
is, the new ‘Tariff signalizes a division in the party 
that is responsible for both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. A large section of the 
party agrees with the head of the party in holding that 
the passage of it was an act of ‘‘ party perfidy and party 
dishonor,” and in this verdict the country generally 
acquiesces. The Democratic Party made certain solemn 
promises, and its candidates were elected with the ex- 
pectation that they would redeem them; but these 
pledges have been deliberately violated, and the party 
stands before the country to-day confessedly guilty of 

treachery and covered with dishonor. 

The President has not signed the Gorman- Wilson bill, 
_neither has he vetoed it; but he has indorsed across the 
face of it a worse condemnation than an official veto 
would have carried. Before the bil! was placed officially 
in his hands, he wrote, ‘‘ This is an act of party perfidy 
and party dishonor.” The whole nation sees these words, 
and it appreciates the dilemma in which the Chief Magis- 
trate is placed. He branded the bill with the hope that his 
party friends in Congress would reform the measure; 
but in this he has been bitterly disappointed, and he 
comes before the country washing his hands and saying, 
‘«T have no responsibility in the matter. I take no official 
action either in approval or disapproval.” 
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The country, however, will remember that the Presi- 
dent bas the constitutional power of interference. If the 
ect which was sent to him is as bad as he declared it 
it to be a few weeks since, was it not his duty to inter- 
pose his official veto? If it involved * perfidy " and ** dis- 
honor,” why does he allow it to go on the statute books? 
He is placed at the head of the Executive Department 
and has power given him expressly to save the country 
from the effvots of bad legisiation. Any act which he 
regards as perfidions and involving dishonor he may 
veto. If he fails to do 80, has he no moral responsibity 
for allewing it to become a law? 

The President bas lust a fine opportunity to raise him- 
self in the public regard to a high position. A veto 

the bill in terms as plain and em- 

as he used in his letter to Mr. Wilson, would have 

commanded the admiration of the country, and shown 

his consistency and sincerity. But such an official act 

would require great courage, and Mr. Cleveland evi- 
dently had not quite enough. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


A CLAUSE has been added to the proposed constitution- 
al amendment respecting public schools, which goes far 
to vitiate the purpose the paragraph, as originally pro- 
posed, was designed to serve. The Committee on Educa- 
tion adopted the clause by a maj rity of one, and it is 
now before the Constitutional Convention at Albany, as 
a part of the section recommended for adoption and sub- 
mission to the people of the State. The section, as it 
first stood, was as follows : 


“Neither the State, nor any subdivision thereof, shall 
use its property or credit or any public money, authorize or 
permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aiding 
or maintaining other than for examination or inspection 
any school or institution of learning wholly or partly under 
tke control or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.”’ 
To the foregoing has been added this sentence : 

““This section shall not apply to schools in irstitutions 
subject to visitation and inspection by the State Board of 
Charities.” 

The Committee, in their report accompanying the sec- 
tion, say that no demand from the people of the State is 
‘*so unmistakable, widespread and urgent” as that the 
‘‘ public school system of the State shall be forever pro- 
tected by constitutional safeguards from all sectarian in- 
fluence, and that public money shall not be used, directly 
or indirectly, to propagate denominational tenets or doc- 
trines.” The Committee, also, hold that the proposed 
amendment will not prevent the reading of the Bible in 
public schools ; but they agree that it will prevent, and 
ought to prevent, the distribution of the proceeds of the 
literature fund by the State Regents among sectarian 
academies, in the form of per-capita allowances and of 
additions to the library and scientific apparatus. It 
does not, however, prohibit the visitation and examina- 
tion of such academies by the State Regents and the giv- 
ing of certificates for the passing of the Regents’ test. 
This is not obnoxious to the cardinal principle of the sep- 
aration of Church and State, for where compulsory edu- 
cation is the enforced policy of the State, parochial 
schools mnst be inspected, to see if they give the kind 
and degree of education required by law. 

But the addition proposed would allow all schools in 
charitable institutions to receive State aid. For example, 
the school in the Catholic Protectory, which is the same, 
we ‘suppose, as any other Catholic parochial school, 
would be allowed to receive a share of the public school 
money. This, we say, would be in violation of the prin- 
ciple which the Committee-have asserted and defended 
in the main part of the section. It is easy to see that a 
very wide door would be opened, by the additional clause, 
to the introduction of sectarian influence. Sectarian 
schools, whether parochial or charitable, ought not to 
receive one penny of support from the Srate. The public 
moneys raised for the public schools should be applied 
exclusively to the public schools. Here is the only safe 
place to draw the line, if the principle is to be kept in- 
violate. Wehope the Convention will reject the addi- 
tional clause, If denominations want to establish schools 
let them do so, but let them pay their own bills. 

Dr. Norman Fox, for whose views we have very much 
respect, has published an article attacking the original 
proposition, on the ground that it is indefinite and is it- 
self in violation of the principle of the separation of 
Church and Siate. His charge of indefiniteness applies 
to such phrases as ‘* under the controlor direction of any 
religious denomination,” ‘‘any denominational tenet or 
doctrine,” etc. His objection does not seem to us well 
taken. Constitutions are limited instruments setting 
forth principles which the Legislature must observe in 
legislation and which the courts must finally interpret. 
What constitutes denominational direction or control 
and what are denominational doctrines or tenets would, 
we imagine, be clear enough in most cases; and, more- 
over, the art of formulating constitutional clauses free 
from all possible doubt and not susceptible of more than 
one interpretation has not yet been achieved. Z 

As to the other point made by Dr. Fox we tind an irrec- 
oncilable difference between his position and our own. 
He says: 
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“ Now, when a man is a candidate for the office of county 

clerk or brigadier general, the State bas no right toiuquire 
whether he does not belong vo such a Church, or does not 
teach such and such Church tenets. And -o woen a school 
applies for a State grant, the State has no right to raise any 
question as to its religious veaching or relationship. As 
the State could not properiy make a grant to a schol be- 
cause it taught certain Church venets, so it could not prop- 
erly refuse @ grant on such grounds. The State should 
make or refuse grants to a schvol solely with reference to 
its civil and secular character and work.” 
According to this the State might help any school on the 
ground of the secular instruction it gives. No-matter if, 
in thesame room and during the same hours and by the 
same teachers, a denominational catechism is taught and 
denominational instruction is given. If reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and other branches of secular learning 
are taught, the State need take no notice of anything 
else. This is the Catholic position. Catholics would 
allow the State to inspect and even direct the character 
of the secular instruction in their schools, in return for 
State support, if the State would congent to be bliud to 
the religious instruction given, We admit that the State 
can inspect such schools with the purpose of advising 
concerning their course and methods of secular instruc- 
tion ; but we do not see how it can support them and yet 
keep itself free from sectarian entanglements. It could 
just as well support Sunday-schools. Moreover, since 
the State assumes the duty of educating its own youth, 
and has established a more efficient system than Church 
or private enterprise has been able to develop, why 
should it not discharge its responsibility through its 
ownagencies? We do not believe, at all, in farming out 
this important business. 
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Editorial Uotes. 


IN our issue of this week President Warren, of Boston 
University, gives a light summer sketch of our Ameri- 
can cicada; Bishop Hurst defends the genuineness of the 
letters of Goethe and Bettine; Miss Gilder, editor of The 
Critic, describes the penny weeklies of London; Professor 
Johnson, of Crozer Seminary, discusses the ground of 
race aversion; General O. O. Howard speaks of *‘ The First 
Words from God’’; E. B. Webb, D.D., calls attention to 
the religious and missionary work of Bowdoin College ; 
Louise Imogen Guiney hasa short essay on the Rabid versus 
the Harmless Scholar ; Maurice Thompson attacks the im- 
moral novel; Prof. C. M. Mead returns to the allegory of 
the boy that wouldn’t sell his penknife; Prof. George N. 
Boardman recalls the theology of Drs. Emmons and 
West; the Hon. E. D. Bassett, formerly United 
States Minister at Haiti, gives reminiscences of 
General Grant’s treatment of colored men; Martha 
Young illustrates the Seétionalism of~ the South; 
Miss Walker recalls the life and work of George Inness ; 
Wm. H. Hale, Ph.D., describes the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association in Brooklyn; Percy L. Parker reports the 
Grindelwald Reunion Conference in Switzerland; the 
Rev. H. T. Burgess writes of Australasian Methodist 
Union; Alvan T. Sanborn describes the Andover House 
and its work in Boston ; the Rev. A. N. Andrus writes of 
retrenchment of mission work in Eastern Turkey ; the Rev. 
Julius Soper describes the custom of remembering the 
dead in Japan; E. P. Powell opens up the important sub- 
ject of irrigation in the Eastern States, and Verplanck Col- 
vin describes the Adirondacks as they were and are. There 
are poems by Alice Brown, Dora Read Goodale, Carlotta 
Perry and the Rev. D. D. T. McLaughlin, and stories by 
Francis S. Palmer, Francis M. Price and Jessie M. Ander- 
son. 








WE are‘called sharply to account by The Central Baptist 
for speaking of Northern and Southern Baptists as two 
denominations. It says: 

“ Tne INDEPENDENT knows a mighty much, but it knows some 
things that are not true.” 

Now for its denial: 

“We are not two denominations. Our churches have the 
same articles of faith, aregoverned by the same policy ; members 
are transferred by letter from one to another without the ques- 
tion ever arising as to location North or South ; pastors are called 
from one section to another and back again,” etc. 

These assertions are equally true of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church,South. and 
of some otherdenominations. But the Northern and £ ou th- 
ern Methodists are not one. The Baptists of Canada, of 
Great Britain and other countries are one in faith, polity, 
usages, etc ; but they are not all one body in the denomina- 
tional sense. Surely it is not simply the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada which makes the Bap- 
tists of Canada separate from the Baptists of the United 
States. It is because they have their own organizations, 
their own institutions, their own denominational limits 
within which they co-operateas one body. The Baptists 
of the South have their own associati ns, conventions, in- 
atitutions and annual gatherings apart from the Baptists of 
the North. They support and control home and foreign mis- 
sion boards and other organizations entirely distinct from 
those of their Northern brethren. If they are not separate 
denominations, how shall we understand their own history ? 
We refer ourSouthern contemporary to Tupper’s “ Foreign 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention,”’ wherein are 
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described the events leading to the separation ip 1845 (‘with 
drawal of the Southera churches from union and coopers 
tion wiih the Generai Convention of the Baptist Devomiae 
tion in the United States’), the appointment of « fracercal 
delegation by tbe Soutbera Baptinte in 1879. tbe reasons 
given by that delegation at tbe Nortbera anniversaries for 
continued separaiion, and these remarks by Bapvist 
papers: 

“ Scarcely any Northern Baptist needs to be eonvineed that it 
would be wholly unadvisabie to try to Uring about erganic wtton 
between the Baptists of the North and South "— Examiner and 
Chronicle, Jane Sth, 1879. 

“I quite agree with Dr. Tucker as to the practical bearing of 
the matter of organic union.”— Editor of The Natior.al Baptist. 

“eThis settles at least for years the question of organic union 

between the churches of the two sections.”—Bidblical Recorder, 
North Carolina, June Lith, 1879. 
We have italicized the words “ organic union ” in these ex- 
tracts, all taken from Tupper’s volume, which the South- 
ern Baptist Conveation approved. How can there be or- 
ganic union unless there has first been organic disunion, 
or division ? That there was a separation in 1845, that 
there was an attempt to overcome it in 1879, that the Bap- 
tists North and South referred to it as an effort to bring 
about organic union, and that it failed, we have clearly 
shown. Wherefore the Northern and Southern Baptists 
must still be separate bodies. Somuch, we may venture te 
say, THE INDEPENDENT knows, and kn.ws to be true. 


WE do not expect The Catholic Standard to agree with 
us, nor can we agree withit. We tnank it for its recogni- 
tion of the spirit of our discussion of the Pope’s appeal for 
Church Union. We will refer to only asingle point made 
by that paper in response. It says we “ forget, of course, 
that Christ not only taught a religion, but also established 
an organization to propagate and teach that religion after 
he should no longer be manifest in the flesh.” We know 
very little about Carist’s having ‘established an organi- 
zation.” Wedo not know of aaything more unorganized 
than his band of disciples was when he left them. They. 
seem to have got together after his death and to have made 
James their head. But we have no information that he 
told them to do anything of the sort, or that he did any- 
thing more than to bring the kingdom of Heaven to earth, 
and that a spiritual kingdom. So far as we are informed, 
the organization of his Church was a later work anda 
gradual one, loosely or compactly framed, as seemed wise 
at the time to those who after his death started the fceble 
organization and afterward developed it. Our contempo- 
rary reprehends us because we “foolishly” called this 
country ‘* Protestant America.” We take back the expres 
sion. It was not accurate. We should have said predomt- 
nantly Protestant. 





CATHOLIC opinion as to Archbishop Satolli’s recent de- 
cision has many phases. Some say it has been entirely 
misunderstood, thatit is not, and was not meant to be, con- 
demnatory of saloon-keeping as a business, or to justify 
the exclusion of Catholics from Catholic societies merely 
because they keep saloons. There are Catholics, we are 
told, who keep saloons in such a way as to be beyond re- 
proach. On this point The Catholic Columbian, the organ 
of Bishop Watterson, says; 


“Certainly there are saloon keepers who are practical Catholics 
who, as far as possible, conduct their business in a proper man- 
ner; but they are so few that they have become remarkable. We 
say they are too good for the business.” 

The same paper gives the results of a canvass made by a 
Catholic pastor in Columbus: 

“There are within his parish limits fifteen saloonists who claim 

to be Catholics. Of this number only five make any attempt at 
regularity in attending divine services and only three rent seats, 
that produce a revenue to the Caurchof twenty-one dollars in the 
aggregate. Thisis an instance of the emptiness of the boast of 
their support of the Church ; but it can be duplicated everywhere 
if the severe figures of statistics are followed.” 
The war against Catholic saloon keeners has begun. It 
may not be prosecuted very vigorously at first anywhere, 
and in some dioceses not even at all ; but the contest is on 
in the Church, and it will not be given up till a reforma- 
tion is effected. A liquor paper savs the bishops will do 
nothing because Catholic liquor dealers will desert the 
Church rather than give up their business. Suppose the 
Church comes to the conclusion that they do more damage 
than good to it, what then ? 





HERE is an instructive paragraph from one of our daily 
papers: 

“The basket, lunch and bar privileges for the excursion of the 
New York branches of the Catholic Knights of Amefica were 
sold last night to the highest bidder at Jacob Blank’s, Third 
Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street. The sale was advertised to take 
place in the Convent Hall of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, at eight pP.m.; but the 
members decided that the church was not the proper place to 
sell whisky privileges, and, after a long ccnsultation on the side- 
walk, adjourned to Biank’s, where Edward J. Scully called the 
twenty-six men to order, and said he was ready to receive bids. 
H. A. Williams at once took the floor and wanted it understood 
that the bar would be sold ‘ unrestricted,’ reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Mr. Scully indorsed this, and said that who- 
ever purchased the bar privilege could sell any drinks he pleased 
on the two barges and the steamboat which would take the ex- 
cursion party. 

“It was expected that there would be some opposition on the 
part of members who, in deference to the expressed views of 
Archbishop Satolli, would not countenance the sale of a whisky 
privilege by a church organization. If there was any such oppo- 
sition it did not make itself manifest, and all seemed to consider 
the action taken as right. 

* Mr. Williams was seen after the sale and asked if the society 
was not acting contrary to the wishes of Archbishop Satolli. 
* We don’t know,’ be answered,* for we have no official knowl- 
edge of Archbishop Satolli’s attitude on the liquor question.’” 


The sale of liquor at Catholic picnics is directly forbiddea 
by the Baltimore decrees. This is not a question under 


Mgr. Satolli’s recent decision, but of the administration of 
binding decrees. 
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Our neighbor, The Voice, has sent a circular letter to the 
Catholic bishops in this country asking’ whether they 
have given public instruction in reference to the liquor 
traffic, and whether it is their policy to make discrimina- 
tions like those of Bishop Watterson against those who 
make or sell liquor. 1t has received replies from half a 
dozen bishops, of which the juiciest is that of Bishop Hen- 
nessy, of Wichita, Kan., a State which is now feeling the 
drought. He says: 

“ As Kausas is a Prohibition State we are supposed to have no 
persons engaged in the liquor trade, and no reason, therefore, 
for any special legislation in our diocese for that class of mer- 
chants. Our people are sadly in need of water, and any move- 
ment tending to supply this kind of liquor will receive our 
hearty indorsement.” e 
Bishop McGolrick, of Duluth, writes an admirable letter, 
in which he says that the ideal saloon has yet to be found ; 
and he adds: 

“The whole liquor traffic is bad, ruinous to our people, and 
subversive of law and order. 

“The saloon keeper in Catholic associations can afford to be 
generous, charitable to the poor—in short,*a good fellow’; but 
poorly clad and ignorant children, wretched wives and ruined 
homies can point to the sources of his liberality.” 


THE Congressional investigation of the character of the 
armor plate made by the Carnegie Company for Govern- 
ment ships results very unfavorably to the company. It 
will be remembered that by the direction of the President 
a penalty was exacted, some months ago, for plates which 
were admittedly of a fraudulent character. Chairman 
Cummings reports for the committee (and there is no mi- 
nority report) that most of the frauds alleged in the man- 
ufacture of the plate are admitted by superintendents of 
the company, and others are clearly proven. Among the 
charges held to be sustained are these: That the plates did 
not receive uniform treatment ; that false reports of treat- 
ment were made ; that the rough records were almost inva- 
riably changed ; that in some cases new records were sub- 
stituted; that false specimens were substituted for those 
selected by the Goyernment inspectors ; that some of these 
specimens were secretly treated to increase their tensile 
strength; that the testing machine was tampered with; and 
that specimens selected for the ballistic test were re-treated. 
These frauds were committed for the purpose of deceiving 
the Government inspectors, and securing the acceptance 
of plates which could not meet the test. This was compar- 
atively easy to do because, while the work went on twenty- 
four hours a day, the inspector was only present eight 
hours aday. The report blames the inspectors, and char- 
acterizes the acts of the company asacrime. So it appears 
to be, and it is certainly worthy of punishment. The com- 
mittee, however, makes no recommendation under this 
head, but simply proposes that the plates put on six of our 
ships be tested to see if they, too, are fraudulent. It is a 
shame and a reproach that such things can be truthfully 
said of a great company, Fraud in such a matter as armor 
plate for our Navy is not only a piece of dishonesty, it is a 
crime against the efficiency of our ships, the lives of our 
seamen, and the protective power of our Navy. 


WE shall have to wait for the full text of Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans’s paper before the British Association on ‘A New 
System of Hieroglyphics and a Pre-Phenician Script from 
Crete and the Peloponnese”’ before we can judge of its 
value. The werd hieroglyphics a few years ago meant 
scarcely anything else than the Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
now we have from Western Asia the Hittite hieroglyphics, 
some remains of the early Babylonian hieroglyphics, and 
here Mr. Evans, who is a trustworthy and hopefal scholar, 
claims to have found another system of hieroglyphics dis- 
tinct from those used by the earliest known inhabitants of 
Crete and which is related to the marks found by Dr. 
Schliemann on pottery at Tiryns and Mycenez. He finds 
some seventy symbols belonging to such an independent 
system and also a series of linear characters which appear 
to have been hieratic derivatives from these hieroglyphics ; 
and he is inclined to connect them with signs which have 
been found on the walls of a very ancient Mycenzn palace 
at Knosses and on vases from Mycenz. He believes thathe 
has a Mycenzan alphabetof twenty-four characters,proba- 
bly having a syllabic value, and he further connects these 
with the Cypriote syllabic signs. We may remember that 
the Philistines are believed to have come from Crete ; in- 
deed, they are called Cretans in the Bible(Hebrew Kréthi), 
and they would represent this old, indigenous Cretan 
stock, and we would have here their relics and writings. 
But this new discovery as announced raises more questions 
than it answers. 


THE ground of race aversion is an important subject 
which is discussed briefly by Prof. E. H. Johnson, of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, in another column. By way of a 
reply to our own remark that ‘‘ the pretended race aversion 
between whites and blacks is a contemptible and transpar- 
ent sham,” Professor Johnson says that conscience is not a 
sham and yet the protest of conscienceis notstrong enough 
to prevent miscegenation out of wedlock. But he is speak- 
ing about two things which have entirely different rela- 
tions to the subject in hand. Race aversion, as his quota- 
tion from Max O’Rell indicates, would naturally prevent 
the evil spoken of. Every one can see that it is not the 
presence but rather the lack of conscience which allows the 
evil; and we would claim distinctly that any pretence of 
conscience which allows this sin is a sham. Professor 
Johnson says: 

“ The cruel refusal to sanction by the marriage tie a relation 
which has produced so many mulattoes shows how real and 
strong the race aversion is.” 

On the contrary it shows, we would say, how real and 
strong the caste spirit is. In India, where.there is no dif- 
ference of race, intermarriage is not allowed between 
castes. There certainly is no “ mutual repugnance of very 
different races’ felt by those who come together in every 
most intimate relation of life from childhood to old 
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age. It is not discovered in children; it has to be 
educated into a person. And if one chooses to call it 
race repugnauce rather than caste spirit it is cu- 
rious that it is only felt by Anglo-Saxons and not 
by Spaniards and Portuguese south of the Rio Grande 
River; and it is curious that it is felt just as much toward 
mulattoes or octoroons or even flaxen-haired people who 
are known to have an invisible trace of Negro blood as to- 
ward unmixed Negroes. Professor Johnson supports his 


‘ position by the statement that mixed races of mulattoes or 


Eurasians are “‘ less fertile and lesssturdy than either of the 
parent stocks.”” We have no evidence of the truth of that 
statement and do not believe it. We have never heard of 
any lack of fertility or sturdiness among mixed blood 
Mexicans or Brazilians ; and we have ourselves traced the 
pedigree of healthy mulattoes back four or five generations 
before coming to their full-blooded white, Negro and Indian 
ancestors. Neither do we believe what Professor Johuson 
says about reversion in the case of a slight infusion of 
white or black blood. We know of no scientific proof that 
such reversion to the original type occurs. Both of these 
statements come under the class of things that are often 
asserted without any proof. 


In the course of a discussion of the strike at Pullman 
The Church Standard says: 

“The Pullman workmen did what other men in their position 
would have been quite sure todo. They had notrades unifn, for 
trades unions were prohibited at Pullman. So they met and ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the representative of the com- 
pany to show that it was impossible to live on the wages offered, 
to ask that some alternative should be proposed, and to suggest 
that, if their wages were reduced; their rents should be reduced 
also. The treatment of the committee shows the spirit by which 
the Pullman Company was animated. They were not received ; 
they were summarily dismissed, and it is said that the men who 
had approached the company as representatives of their fellow- 
workmen were instantly discharged. If there is anything to be 
said in defense of Pullman Company’s conduct on that occasion, 
we cannot imagine what it is.” 


The answer to be made on the part of the Pullman Com- 
pany is that the foregoing is not a true statement of the 
case. The facts, according to the statement made by the 
company at the time, and not disputed so far as we have 
seen, are these: The committee of workingmen was cour- 
teously received ; it was heard ; it was told that all com- 
plaints respecting unfair treatment would be investigated; 
its request for a restoration of former rates was denied, 
but an offer to allow an inspection of the company’s books 
was made and declined by the committee ; the committee’s 
demand for arbitration was refused. This is what we have 
understood to be the truth regarding the first stage of the 
dispute. The right of petition was not denied the work- 
men, and we first learn from the Church Standard that 
it was “‘ punished as a crime by the summary dismissal of 
the petitioners.” Wedo not now say the company was 
faultless; we only say that if it is to be condemned let it 
be condemned on established facts. 


BARON HIRSCH has sent some three or four thousand 
Russian Jews to the Argentine Republic, and he hopes to 
have a Jewish community there of 100,000 within ten years. 
He sends them out in companies of fifty families, each pro- 
vided with a rabbi and a doctor, and he expects them to 
settle in villages, giving a special tract for each company. 
He declares that they do well asfarmers. Nevertheless 
this massing of them is not nearly so hopeful for their fu- 
ture as is the way in which they come to this country and 
are scattered among the population, and are soon released 
from the stringency of their Yiddish narrowness. Nor 
have we much immediate hope for the improvement of the 
Jews that are now going in such numbers to Palestine. 
Within the last few years, 100,000 Jews have entered the 
Holy Land, and that number will be greatly increased 
in the next ten years. Yet there are in Palestine no 
influences to elevate while there is much to degrade them. 
There has been no great improvement in this respect since 
Sir Samuel Montague made his investigation adozen years 
ago. There is no better country than the United States 
for the Jews. 


..-.1t is interesting to note in Mrs. Martha Young’s arti- 
cle upon “ Sectionalism,” the modification that old rhymes 
used in games have undergone at the hands of children in 
her locality (Greensborough, Ala.). Thus the familiar 
** Oats, pease, beans and barley grows,”’ in which the little 
ones act out the farmer’s toil, a very ancient French game, 
according to Mr. Newell, becomes, so Mrs. Young says: 
** Old sweet beans and barley grows.” In‘ King William 
was King James’s son,” she reports another characteristic 
change. The version as given by Mr. Newell in his book on 
children’s games reads as follows : 

“King William was King James’s son, 
And all the royal race he run. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
And it was called the sign of war.” 
In that southern land of preserves and pickles it will be 
observed that the star on King William’s breast 
“Showed the way to the pickle jar.” 
This is as odd a variant as that adopted by children in 
Newark, N. J., who, in their play, join to the rhyme: 
“Did you ever tell a lie ? 
Yes you did, you know you did; 
You broke your mother’s teapot lid,” 
the additional couplet : 
**She chased you up, she chased you down, 
She chased you into Morristown.” 

-.--Lhe mass in which none but the priest commu- 
nicates is an institution characteristic of the highest sort 
of ritualism in the Protestant Episcopal Church, a ritual- 
ism which detests the name “ Protestant,” scarcely en- 
dures the name “ Episcopal” and is satisfied with nothing 
other than the simple designation of The Church, with an 
emphasis on the article. But those that keep up this low 
mass as a real sacrifice of the body of our Lord are ao ex- 
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tremely uncatholic that it becomes necessary for the ordi- 
nary high churchmin to protest again them. And so we 
have a declaration, just issued by Dr. Morgan Dix, of Trin- 
ity Church, of this city,and a dozen or two theologians, 
professors and rectors, pronouncing against any variation 
from the ritual of the holy communion, and especially 
from that which omits those parts which refer to the com- 
munion of the people. Yet notwithstanding the protest- 
we doubt not that “The Church” will remain broad 
enough to allow room for those who even go to this ex- 
treme. 


...-The investigation by the Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin of the charges made against the teachings of 
Prof. Richard T. Ely is being continued this week. We 
have little fear that his liberty of instruction will be inter- 
fered with. He has absolutely denied those charges 
against him which have to do with his assisting in strikes 
and entertaining walking delegates, altho we do not know 
that even that is an offense against educational law how- 
ever unwise it may be. He can be judged only by his 
writings, and certainly he will find enough good political 
economists to defend him and his liberty. The great 
merit of a teacher is not so much that he teaches what is 
the final truth as that he makes his students think for 
themselves ; and that Professor Ely does, altho we are not 
quite ready to declare with President Andrews, of Brown 
University, that he is the foremost instructor of political 
economy in the country. Whatever his economic errors it 
is to his credit that he maintains that moral considerations 
have a place in the decision of economic questions. 


.... Why is it that a devout Roman Catholic, who would 
never think of passing an image of the Virgin Mary in its 
place in a church without due reverence, will pass the same 
image in a shop window without so much asa thought 
The explanation was given by a prominent Spanish advo- 
cate in the recent trial of Dr. Rodriquez, a well-known 
Spanish reformer : 

“The image, in order to be a fit object for worship, must be 
blessed and consecrated. A Roman Catholic visits the studio of 
a sculptor; the artist is finishing a Virgin, and has finished the 
image of an Archangel, and is on the point of collocating in its 
place a recumbent, figure of Christ, and he does not take off his 
hat. Why does he not take off his hat? Because those images 
are not yet blessed, are not yet consecrated, the rites and cere- 
monies appointed by the Church have not yet taken place, which 
shall render those images fit objects to be revered and vene- 
rated.” 

The priest’s blessing has, indeed, peculiar power! ~ 

....The session of Parliament has closed, with a record 
almost as unsatisfactory as that of our Congress. Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the relief of the evicted 
tenants in Ireland, all hangingin the air. Most lay the 
blame on the Houseof Lords; but the Independent Labor 
Party are loud in their complaints agaiust the Commons, 
declaring that it needs reforming just as much, if not 
more. Many of the Liberals are disgusted that the Gov- 
ernment has made no definite proposal in regard to reform- 
ing the Lords; the breach between Sir Wm. Harcourt, 
who is losing his eyesight, and Lord Rosebery is apparent- 
ly widening, and altogether the outlook at home is not as 
comforting as could be wished. Abroad perplexities 
thicken. The Korean war, the treaties between France 
and the Congo Free State and Liberia, the delimita- 
tion of Siam and the perennial Egyptian Question will 
tax the officials in Downing Street to their utmost. 


...-1t is a curious interpretation which The Freeman’s 
Journal gives of the word “ sectarian” in the proposed 
Constitutional amendment prohibiting State aid to any 
institution under sectarian control. It says that the 
framers and supporters of the section mean to characterize 
all Catholic institutions as sectarian, all Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, etc.; but those which are simply Protestant, 
having two or more denominations concerned in their man- 
agement, are not to be regarded as sectarian. This is a 
mere vagary. Weventure to say that the thought has not 
even occurred to any of the supporters of the amendment. 
Moreover, it would be for the courts to interpret the sec- 
tion, and there is no fear that they would entertain such a 
silly idea. The words ‘‘ religious denomination or religious 
society,” “sectarian or ecclesiastical control,’ are suffi- 
cient to prove that our contemporary has simply uncovered 
@ mare’s nest. 


.... The three great dangers which beset British rule in 
India are said to be the costliness of the Government, the 
attempt to impose decent morals and religious toleration, 
and the overbearing manner of Englishmen towa-d the 
natives. We are interested to see that in all these matters, 
according to the Calcutta Indian Witness, there is prog- 
ress. The financial resources are increasing; religious 
toleration is becoming more accepted ; and there is less of 
the overbearing conduct of Europeans than there used to 
be, ‘‘ because,’ says our contemporary, ‘‘as natives cease 
to cringe, Europeans cease bullying them and learn to 
treat them as equals.’”’ This is always the history of the 
rise of a subject people; and it has a lesson for whites and 
Negroes in our own country. 


.... We are very sorry to hear that Griffin’s Journal, 
edited by Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, is about to 
suspend publication. It has been the most outspoken of 
all the Catholic papers in support of prohibition and the 
public schools; and its rebuke of the bishops and clergy 


’ who drink alcoholic liquors and of Catholic newspapers 


which publish advertisements of liquors was the cause of 
his losing his position as secretary of the Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union, and now of the collapse of his paper. 
He retires from journalism with a clear conscience aud an 
unfettered pen. 


...-Here is something we never expected to see ina 
religious newspaper. The Catholic Times has in its last 
week’s issue some two columns of advertisements of liquor 
dealers, one of whom occupies the space of a full column. 
Not only so, but the paper prints in its editorial page a 
letter from this dealer in ‘‘ claret’? and “sour mash whis- 
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ky,” in which he says that his profit has been so great 
from his advertisement that he has concluded to double 
his space, We should think shame would have kept that 
letter out. Wedo not know that we have ever seen the 
advertisement of a liquor seller in a Protestant religious 
paper. 

.... We have been expecting it—for political passion runs 
high in South Carolina—and we are not surprised to see 
in the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, a long letter 
from one of its most favored correspondents, proposing 
that the anti-Tillmanite Democrats should form a coali- 
tion with the Republicans in the coming Gubernatorial 
election, It was talked two years ago, and we have not 
much faith that it will be done. Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth. The Republicans of South Carolina, altho, 
perhaps, in a majority, have not for years put a ticket in 
the field. Probably their best tactics now would be to let 
Tillmanites and anti-Tillmanites put up their candidates, 
and then cast their vote where it will do most good and will 
be counted. 


...-A very odd sort of revenge is proposed seriously in 
Kansas City for what is, if correctly reported, a very great 
wrong. TheA. P. A. is said to have control of the school 
board of Kansas City, and to have discharged all Catholic 
teachers, including one woman who had been an instructor 
in the primary department for twenty-three years. Now 
the schools are full to overflowing, and the priests have 
proposed to their bishop to swamp them by closing all 
their parochial schools and sending their children to the 
public schools, and so breaking them down. The wrong 
was just such as ought to have been expected of that un- 
patriotic organization, but it will have builded wiser than 
it knew if this result is secured. 


....Grand Master Sargent, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and well knows as one of the wisest labor 
leaders in the country, in his biennial report, to be submit- 
ted to the international convention of the Brotherhood, has 
the following sensible words : 


“ Tbe lesson of the A. R. U. strike is that the employé must re- 
spect public sentiment and the law. Also that when you have a 
quarrel with one man you cannot make all others suffer. Senti- 
ment will be against you, and sure defeat will be the result. 
Many good men were mixed upin that strike, being carried away 
by the excitement and delusive promises of the agitators. They 
know it now, and will be conservative and unexceptionable 
Brotherhood men hereafter. 


..-.-Samuel Gompers showed his knowledge of human 
nature when, in his testimony before the investigation 
commission at Chicago, he said : 


“Ido not believe any one plan can solve the labor problem. 
Wageworkers are just like other persons; they will always ask 
for more no matter how much they are getting. A man earning 
$1 a day will be satisfied for a while with $1.10 a day. A man 
who earns $3a day will not be satisfied with an increase of 10 
cents; he will want $3.25 or $3.50a day. If he earns $5,000 a year 
he will want an increase of $1,000 a year, and if he gets $50,000 he 
will want the earth.” 


.-.. The verdict of the court-martial in the case of Major 
Worth sustains him, on the ground that he acted in good 
faith and within the limits of a reasonable discretion. We 
understand that Major Worth admitted that the target 
practice which he ordered for Sunday was not a military 
necessity. If so, it is hard to see what the defense really 
was. President Cleveland regarded it as a violation of 
President Lincoln’s order. Is an officer at liberty to vio- 
late an order at discretion ? 


....Rumors abound that the Pope intends to show his 
approval of the course of his Apostolic Delegate Satolli by 
making him independent of the Propaganda, and answera- 
ble only to the Pope. This doesn’t seem to mean much 
superficially considered; but it really means that the 
United States would cease to be regarded as a missionary 
jurisdiction, and that it would come wholly under canon 
law, like other countries in which the Church is fully es- 
tablished. If the Pope would do this he would earn the 
gratitude of the priests and the laity, if not of the bishops. 


....So the rebellious Polish-American Catholics have 
organized their little rebellion with the convenient aid of 
Archbishop Vilatte. We cannot be expected to regret it, 
altho the Archbishop’s unquestionable orders, obtained 
from Jacobites in Ceylon are his best assets: and these 
Polish congregations will have to prove their Christianity 
more by arts of peace than of war. 


....The Catholic Universe, speaking of the annual con- 
vention of the ‘‘ Polish Roman Catholic Union of America,”’ 
says it ‘represents a membership of over 1,500,000 Polish- 
American Catholics.” In-view of the fact that the num- 
ber of foreign-born Poles in the United States is placed 
at 147,440 by the census of 1890, the claim of the Universe 
seems rather extravagant. Perhaps it meant 150,000 in- 
stead of 1,500,000. 


---»We do not often find a more sweeping generalization 
than the following, which we take from The Catholic 
Herald of this city : : 

“ While the German Catholics are models of fidelity to * faith 
and fatherland,’ the non-Catholic subjects of the Emperor are 
sunk in irreligion and immorality.” 


++-The Rev. Mr. Wylie, who is reported to have been 
killed by the Chinese troops, is propably a missionary of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Li-ao-yang, 
the place where he was killed, is a station of that society, 
and lies right in the path of the Chinese troops, from Pe- 
king to the northern border of Korea. 


---»There ought to be some way of preventing the circu- 
lation of unfounded reports of the death of prominent 
men. Last week Premier Crispi was reported to have been 
assassinated and Mr. Gladstone to have died at Hawarden.’ 
There was not the slightest authority for either report. 


--».The Fifty-third Congress has at last taken a recess. 
Would that the recess might be unbroken. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
DISCUSSIONS AT GRINDELWALD. 
BY PERCY L. PARKER. 





THE varied program of Dr. Lunn’s Reunion Conference at 
Grindelwald, in the heart of the Bernese Oberland,included 
two whole days, devoted to the discussion cf the Reunion 
of Christendom. The meetings took place in the primitive 
and bare Zwinglian church, and were presided over by their 
initiator, the Rev. Dr. Lunn. On the first day among those 
present were: Dean Lefroy, of Norwich; the Dean of Ar- 
magh, Prebendary Grier, Canon Hammond, Canon Shut- 
tleworth, the Rev. Dr. Charles Berry, the Rev. Dr. Munro 
Gibson, the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, the Rev. Dr. Glover, © 
the Rev. Dr. Moore, and the Rev. Dr. Lindsey. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Dean Lefroy, who said that three 
points must be remembered in discussing this question : 
1, That under present conditions it was absolutely impos- 
sible to have peace with Rome until she made peace with 
God. 2. That the Nonconformists of England had not pro- 
pounded any series of propositions for reunion similar to 


_ the Lambeth proposals of the Church of England. 3. That 


never since the Reformation was there such a demonstra- 
tion ot the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace as shown 
at some of the English conventions. 

It must be borne in mind that in the Lambeth Proposals 
the Church of England had definitely declared for Reunion. 
The following four points were offered as a basis for that 
consummation: 1. The Old and New Testament as con- 
taining all that was necessary to salvation, and as being 
the real standard of Christian faith. 2. The Apostles’ 
Creed as a Baptismal symbol and the Nicene Creed as an 
historic statement of the Christian faith. 3. The two 
great sacraments, and 4, the historic episcopate locally 
adapted to the varying needs of the nations and peoples. 
The dean then pointed out the great weight and possibil- 
ity which a conference would have, consisting of delegates 
from the various Churches, to discuss these proposals. 
Dr. Chas. Berry later on pointed out that the acceptance 
of these four proposals was made a condition of conference, 
and suggested that a conference should be called to discuss 
these four proposals themselves. This suggestion the 
dean promised to make tothe Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But to return to the dean’s speech. Toshow the essen- 
tial unity of all Christians he vividly described what 
would take place if the Archbishop of Canterbury, or Dr. 
Parker, or Mr. Spurgeon, or Archdeacon Farrar were 
called to the bedside of a dying man to whom had come a 
resurrection of his sinful past. They would all point him 
to a common Savior, toa home beyond, to a simple faith 
in the infinite love of Christ. For, said the dean, the 
nearer we are to Christ the nearer we are to each other. 
Whatever difficulties there might be in the way of Reunion 
they were not so great as was the need for Reunion. Sev- 
eral points showed the need for Reunion. 1. The increas- 
ing dissidence of Dissent as shown by the increase in the 
number of sects registered which rose from 175 in 1873 to 
276 in 1893. 2, There was an utter absence of discipline in 
Nonconformist Churches. This point, however, was in- 
stantly denied by several Nonconformists, and one said 
afterward that he always thought that want of discipline 
was the peculiarity of the Church of England. 3. The 
dean’s third point was the evils of overlapping. To do 
away with that meant the creation of life interests which, 
added the dean, “die uncommon hard.” But overlapping 
meant a waste of energy. Those who set*up unnecessary 
churches were described as “ religious adventurers.’”’ The 
dean admitted that the crux of the whole question was the 
question of the the Historic Episcopate. If some ministers 
objected to be reordained, as many would, if the man 
could show the seals of his apostleshipin the Lord, he would 
not then insist on reordination but only a public declara- 
tion in the face of the Church. This declaration would be 
that usually made from the Prayer Book by the Anglican 
clergy ; but the dean would omit from it the words “ ac- 
cording to the form here following,’’ and, of course, the 
form itself. The dean declared that he went in for re- 
union and blessed God for that meeting. He hoped that 
soon competitive religion would give way to co-operative 
religion. 

Most of the other speakers already named took part in the 
discussion which ensued in the afternoon and evening. 
The second day’s discussion had the advantage of the pres- 
ence of the Dean of Bristol, Prebendary Webb Peploe, Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. Percy Bunting, as well as of 
many present at the previous day’s discussion. 

The Dean of Bristol opened the morning session. He 
tried to show that variety was compatible with unity in 
Church life as well as in the natural world. Men who dif- 
fered conscientiously could not be united by ignoring but 
by recognizing their differences. Reunion which demand- 
ed compromise of conviction was as undesirable as impos- 
sible. The most active churches were those which were in 
the midst of other communions. With regard to the Historic 
Episcopate he recognized the validity of a ministry which 
God had blessed visibly to the promotion of his Church and 
the salvation of souls. 

The chief speech of the morning was that of the Rev. 
Dr. Chas. Berry, of Wolverhampton. He said that in the 
true spiritual sense there could only be one Church of 
Jesus Christ. In view of that unity, it was imperative to 
exhibit to the world that unity in oneness of body. 
The Church has been saved, enlarged and clarified ia the 
past by its divisions, but the use of those divisions was to 
promote and make possible the larger union, which would 
express itself in some visible, impressive way upon the life 
and thought of the world. Dr. Berry then suggested the 
formation of a selected conference, elected by the Churches 
of England. He regarded the Lambeth proposals as most 
gracious and generous. There vitiatory mistake was the 
insistence that the points enumerated should be accepted 

hefore discussion as a basis of conference, That begged 
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the whole question. While many, if not all, the free 
Churches were in agreement with respect to the first three 
proposals, they could not accept the clause dealing with the 
Historic Episcopate, for they did not know what it meant. 
A suspicion obtained in Anglican circles that the free 
Churches were uncertain or hesitating on the subject of the 
divinity of Christ, but that suspicion had no justification. 
There could be no evangel if God was not in Christ. With 
respect to the fourth Lambeth proposal, Dr. Berry suggest- 
ed that it should be divided into two, and that discussions 
should take place first on the doctrine of church member- 
ship, and as a separate issue on the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian ministry. (To this, however, Mr. Price Hughes after- 
ward objected. He admitted that this question was the 
cause of many difficulties, but his own opinion was that 
most difficulties were due to the fact that the kingdom of 
God was confounded with the entirely different thing, 
the Church of God.) The Rev. W. S. Swayne, Vicar of 
Walsall, urged Nonconformists to close their ranks, then 
when united the Church of England would be able to deal 
with them for the purpose of reunion. Mr. Percy Bunting 
said that he regarded the unity cf the spirit as far and 
away the greatest thing, while he believed in the organic 
unity of the Church. Some day, he thought, the unity of 
faith in Christ and belief in the cardinal doctrines of the 
Christian religion would be recognized as far more im- 
portant than anything. 

At the evening session Mr. Price Hughes was the chief 
speaker. He said that he regarded the crux of the diffi- 
culty with regard to reunion to be the question of the His- 
toric Episcopate—the fourth article of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. He regarded the phrase “ Historic Episcopate”’ as a 
very happy one. It was used by the Bishops of the Angli- 
can Communion to evade some of those controversies with” 
respect to the Church and the ministry which might other 
wise have arisen. By the use of the phrase they committea 
themselves to an appeal to history, and that was all the 
Nonconformists ever asked for. He had no doubt that the 
episcopal system had existed from the days of St. John, 
that shortly after it became universal and that it existed 
for fifteen centuries. The early and widespread existence 
of episcopacy must be due to one of two causes: either it 
was the direct institution of God or it arose from the spe- 
cial suitability of the episcopal system for the purposes of 
the Christian Church. If that was admitted they were 
bound to believe that it was the decree of God. Therefore, 
they attached great importance to the historic facts of the 
case. If Anglicans in the past had yielded as much as 
they had in the Lambeth proposals, there would never 
have been any Dissentin E>gland. Speaking of the status 
of the Nonconformist ministers in any scheme of reunion, 
Mr. Hughes said that they would never accept any ar- 
rangement that would seem to imply tbat they had been 
impostors. It was impossible to require that those who 
had once secured ordination should be reordained. He 
thought an official conference on the subject of reunion 
would be premature, and that the Church of England 
would never seriously consider the subject until Noncon- 
formists were reunited. 

On the next day avery unique gathering took place to 
consider the question of Reunion from a Methodist stand- 
point. Dr. Lunn had secured the presence of the four ex- 
presidents of the four outside branches of Methodism. 
These were the Rev. Thomas Scrooby, ex-president of the 
Methodist New Connexion; the Rev. Thomas Woodcock, 
ex-president of the Bible Christian Church ; the Rev. John 
Stephenson, ex-president of the Primitive Methodists, 
and the Rev. Samuel Wright, ex president of the Metho- 
dist Free Churches; the Rev. Dr. Neely represented the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, and Mr. Price 
Hughes, the Mother Wesleyan Methodist Church. All 
these speakers unanimously declared for Reunion, con- 
demned the existing disunion and, said that there never 
would have been defection if the spirit of Methodism 
prevalent to-day had prevailed in the past. Altogether 
the Grindelwald Conference of 1894 has been a great suc- 
cess. 

GRINDELWALD. 


METHODIST UNION IN AUSTRALASIA. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS, 


SECRETARY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN WESLEYAN METHODIST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 











IN the seven provinces of Australasia there are four 
branches of the Methodist family—if it be correct to call 
the parent Church a “branch.”’ These are the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Primitive Methodist, the Bible Christian, 
and the United Methodist. For upward of thirteen years a 
movement has beenin progress for their organic union in 
one ** Methodist Church of Australasia.’’ The General Con- 
ference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church has just heldits 
sessions in Adelaide, and the most important portion of 
its proceedings was connected with this subject. After a 
lengthy, earnest and exceedingly able debate it definitely 
adopted a basis of union, and established means for carry- 
ing the proposal into practical effect. 

The long delay which has taken place may partly he ac- 
counted for by the non-existence of any central executive. 
Since 1875 Wesleyan Methodism has had four annual con- 
ferences, and in 1892 the number was increased to five. 
These boies, composed of ministers and laymen, in equal 
proportions, have full administrative, but no legislative 
powers. The General Conference, which meets atintervals 
of about three years, is the legislature of the Church, and 
therefore its authoritative sanction was essential. The dif- 
erent annual conferences could only take concurrent ac- 
tion through the General Conference. The other Methodist 
Churches are under disabilities of a similar kind. More- 
over, the older body is very much the larger, and there- 
fore the minor Methodists, as they are comprehensively 
styled, felt that from it overtures and a scheme for union 
must proceed. 

The first formal deliverance on the subject took place 
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‘m 1881, when the Wesleyan General Conference passed a 
resolution declaring its willingness to consider favorably 
any well-considered scheme for effecting union. From that 
time the topic began to be discussed in religious and other 
periodicals. When the Canadian Union was consummated 
interest was stimulated, and in 1884 the General Confer- 
ence committed itself by adopting the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That this Conference, recognizing the desirability of the 
union of the Methodist Churches throughout Australasia, and 
believing that the basis of union that has taken effect in Canada 
will be found generally suited to the circumstances of Methodism 
in these colonies, commends the subject to the favorable con- 
sideration of the annual conferences; directs them to open 
eommunications with the other branches of the Methodist fam- 
ily in their respective colonies, to take such steps as may appear 
advisable to bring about Methodist union on that basis, and to 
report to the next General Conference.” 

Despite this direct pronouncement little was done for 
several years. The Wesleyan Methodists had their atten- 
tion diverted and largely absorbed by an agitation which 
geverally prevailed on the vital question of the condition 
of church membership. The lamentable secession whicno 
took place in Tonga, and the persecutions which accom- 
panied it, also came in the way. Meanwhile the minor 
Methodists began to question the seriousness and sincerity 
of the older body, to draw back a little, and to consult as 
to the prospect of uniting among themselves. Ail such 
negotiations fell through. It was concluded that nothing 
less than full and complete univun would be permanently 
satisfactory. During this period, however, something was 
done by way of promoting co operation and fostering a 
brotherly spirit, and thus the way prepared for furtber 
action. 

Two or three years ago, as if moved by a common im- 
pulse (with which, no doubt, the Cicumenical Methodist 
Conference of Washington had somethiny to do), negotia- 
tions were commenced by each of the four Wesleyan Con- 
ferences. Joint committees, consisting of representatives 
from each of the Methodist Churches, were formed. In 
each case the preliminary inquiries proved highly encour- 
aging. Unity as to doctrive aud substantial agreement as 
to general principles and ecclesiastical polity, were found 
to prevail. With very little difficulty a basis of union was 
accepted in each instance, and these bases did not differ 
in any important particulars. When laid before the lower 
courts of the Churches, such as quarterly meetings, the 
plan was approved by large majorities. Having got thus 
far, however, the subject was hung up, because nothing 
eould be done till the General Conference met. All thistime 
the uniou sentiment underwent considerable fluctuations. 
The financial troubles which came on the Australian colo- 
nies empbasized counsels of prudence, while coyness and 
reserve in some quarters chilled enthusiasm. Accordingly 
the annual conterences of this year were not all of one 
mind, and two months ago it was considered an open ques- 
tion whether avy decisive step could or would be taken. 

The General Conference of the Wesleyan Church which 
assembled last month, was, without doubt, the largest and 
most influential ecclesiastical gathering ever held south of 
the equator. It consisted of 150 persons. Half of them 
were ministers either bolding official positions or elected as 
representatives, and the other half were elected laymen. 
Thelatter were, in nearly all cases, men of affairs, about 
one-third being either magistrates or members of Parlia- 
ment. They werefreighted with a sen-e of importance for 
the interests of a Charch numbering more than 450,000 ad- 
herents, including its missions were in their charge. The 
average ability of the Conference excited much favorable 
eomrment from outside ohservers,and it was in nothing more 
evident than in the way Methodist union was dealt with. 
At the outset a mass of matter. including resolutions of 
eonferences and notices of motion, lay on the table; but 
this was reduced to two proposals—a motion and an 
amendment. The former embodied the idea of progress, 
and the latter that of delay. With scarcely an exception 
the debate was conducted in an excellent spirit, the 
speakers on both sides being evidently concerned for the 
welfare of the cause of God. Little, if any, divergence of 
opinion was expressed as to the abstract question whether 
union were theoretically desirable ; but supporters of the 
amendment contended that the time was inopportune. 
They doubted whether a united Church could bear the 
financial burdens ; whether employment could be found for 
all the ministers at present engaged, and whether the de- 
sire was sufficiently strong and general to secure the reten- 
tion in the united Church of all who belong to the several 
sections. The arguments on the other side need not be 
recapitulated ; they centered in the one principle that in 
every respect union was better than divisiou. As the de- 
bate proceeded it became clear that the local conditions in 
the several colonies are so diverse as to render it impossi- 
ble for any general solution to be immediately and uni- 
versally applicable. Some conferences being more ripe for 
union than others, it would have been most injurious 
either to unduly retard the one or compulsorily hasten the 
other. Provision for some degree of independent action 
was imperatively necessary, and as this was made in the 
motion, it was quite certain how the voting would go. 
Eventually the amendment was rejected by 96 votes to 34, 
and the motion carried by 101 to 14. There was intense ex- 
eitement when the numbers were announced; and tho the 
President almost immediately adjourned the Conference, 
the members couid not refrain from relieving their minds 
and expressing their feelings by singing, ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

The series of resolutions thus adopted is too lengthy for 
quotation. As finally elaborated for entry in the minutes 
they comprise five chief particulars. 1. A reaffirmation 
that the union of the Methodist Churchesin Australasia 
will be for the glory of God. 2. A definition of the terms on 
which union may be effected, which terms have been ac- 
eepted by the Joint Committee and are set out in fullinan 
appendix. 3. An authorization of any annual conference to 
effect the union within its own bounds. 4. The appoint- 
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ment of a standing committee on Methodist union to rep- 
resent the General Conference during the interval of its 
sessions. 5. The constitution of Federal Councils in each 
covference to remove and prevent the occurrence of local 
difficulties. 

The general effect of these resolutions is to render union 
practicable, and thereby not onlv to facilitate but to en- 
courage the movement. A permanent way is laid down, 
and progress may be made at such a rate as local circum- 
stances and providential indications dictate. Conflict be- 
tween the legislative and executive bodies is avoided, and 
there is neither coercion nor restraint. For the present the 
name of the older Church will have to be retained ; but itis 
specified that as soon as union is complete the designation 
of ‘‘The Methodist Church of Australasia” will be adopted. 

General approval of the wise and statesmanlike manner 
in which the subject was dealt with was immediately ex- 
pressed in the daily newspapers and in other ways. Evi- 
dence of the impression produced on the minor Methodists 
was promptly furnished, and that in a way both unex- 
pected and interesting. A letter was sent to the General 
Conference signed by the presidents of their conferences 
and a large number of leading ministers and laymen, in- 
cluding the Lieutenant Governor of South Australia, con- 
gratulating all concerned on the tone of the d*bate and the 
conclusions finally reached. This communication has been 
followed by many other tokens of a similar chatacter. It 
is now understood that in Australasia Methodist Union is 
a settled question. Its consummation is only a matter of 
time, and will depend on the removal of local difficulties, 
that are chiefly of a financial character. In several of the 
colonies the work will proceed without much delay. The 
United Methodist Free churches are expected to lead the 
way in the colony of Victoria. The Bivle Christians are 
not likely to be far behind. New Zealand will probably be 
the first to witness a complete unification; but by the time 
the next General Conference assembles in 1897 the advo- 
cates of union hope all things will be ready to put the cop- 
ingstone on the edifice. 

The public interest felt in this movement is largely due 
to the strength of Methodism throughout the Australian 
colonies. The Wesleyan Methodists alone number among 
their adherents about ten per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. In some colonies their proportion is onein six. Tak- 
ing the colonies as a whole minor Methodism is about two- 
fifths the size of the parent body; but if the missions be 
included the proportion is about one fourth. To put an 
end to the waste and friction which present arrangements 
involve will be an immense gain. Methodist organization 
facilitates concerted action on social subjects and ques- 
tions of moral politics, and there is an increasing disposi- 
tion to exercise influence in connection therewith. In 
South Australia the Methodists of all the Churches are 
nearly one-fourth of the population, and in sections of both 
New Zealand and Victoria they approach the same ratio. 
It is evident that a consolidated Courch will be a powerful 
agency in all departments of moral and religious life. The 
hope is fervently cherished that as it wasin Canada so it 
will be in Australia ; that the termination of needless divi- 
sions will be accompanied by a large augmentation of 
spiritual force, and a more rapid expansion of the king- 
dom of God. 


Nokw oop, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THE CEDARQUIST CASE. 


It will be remembered that in the case of Private 
Cedarquist who was tried and condemned for refasal to 
participate in target practice on Sunday, President Cleve- 
land, after examination, ordered the ‘‘ unexpired por- 
tion of the prisoner’s sentence remitted, and that he be re- 
leased at once” and furtber directed that the officer who 
gave the order for target practice be put on trial for dis- 
obedience to orders. The court martial appointed in ac- 
cordance with this order has finished its work. It consisted 
of thirteen officers of high rank and of an average of more 
than thirty-two years’ service. 

The charge was disobedience of orders in violation of the 
Sixty-second Article of War; the specification was that 
while in command of thecamp of a battalion of his regi- 
ment Major Worth “did, in violation of the order of 
President Lincoln of November 15th, 1862, order and re- 
quire certain enlisted men of his command to engage in 
target practice on Sunday.” . 

The defense claimed that the target practice was a mat- 
ter of strict necessity and, therefore, not within the prohi- 
bition referred to; that even if not necessary the accused 
acted in good faith and within his discretion, and finally, 
that the order of November 15th, 1862, is really not in force, 
The court has fully acquitted Major Worth, and its finding 
has been approved by General Brooke. 

President Lincoln’s order, dated November 15th, 1862, is 
as follows: 





‘** The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the 
officers and men in the military and naval service. The impor- 
tance for man and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred 
rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to 
the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due regard for the 
Divine will demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. 


“The discipline and character of the national forces should 


not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperiled by the profa- 
nation of the day or name of the Most High. ‘At this time of 
public distress’ (adopting the words of Washington in 1776) ‘men 
may find enough to do in the service of God and their country 
without abandoning themselves to vice and immorality.’ The 
first General Order issued by the Father of his Country after the 
Deciaration of Independence indicates the spirit in which our 
institutions were founded and should ever be defended: ‘ The 
General hopes and trusts that every officer and man will endeav- 
or to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier defending the 
dearest rights and liberties of his country.’ 
“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


In 1889 President Harrison, in a General Order, quoted 
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the first paragraph of Mr. Lincoln’s order, and added the 
following: 

“The truth so concisely stated cannot be too faithfully re- 
garded, and the pressure to ignore it is far less now than in the 
midet of war. To recall the kindly and considerate spirit of the 
orders issued by these great men in the most trying times of our 
history, and to promote contentment and efficiency, the Presi- 
dent directs that Sunday morning inspection will be merely of 
the dress and general appearance without arms; and the more 
complete inspection under arms, with all men present, as re- 
quired in paragraph 950, A. R., 1889, will take place on Saturday.” 

The finding of the court made no answer to the state- 
ment of the defense that President Lincoln’s order is not 
really in force; but General Brooke, referring to it, says 
that that order did not initiate Sunday observance in the 
army, but merely called attention to it under peculiar 
circumstances when stress of war was likely to make men 
forget it. It would have been possible, if the court had 
thought it not in force, to have dropped the charge of dis- 
obedience to orders and tried Major Worth on the less 
serious charge of conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline. As it did not do this the infer- 
ence is natural that it held that the target practice was 
necessary, or that at any rate the order was given by the 
officer “in the exercise of an honest and reasonable dis- 
cretion.” a 

With regard to the general question, General Brooke 
says that he 
“desires that the results reached shall not be undertood as 
sanctioning in any degree unnecessary Sunday labor in the 
army, but rather as the announcement of the principle that 
where an officer of the army is vested by law or orders with dis- 
cretion in the performance of an official duty, and he honestly 
and with reason exercises that discretion,he is not to be held 
criminally responsible for any errors of judgment he may have 
committed.” 

The Rev. Frank W. Foster, pastor of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church, at Omaha, of which Private Cedarquist is 
a member, writing in The Standard, says that the soldier 
had asked to be excused, but had been told that ‘‘if he was 
commanded to shoot, he had better shoot.’”? The captain 
did his best in securiug able couusel for Mr. Cedarquist in 
the first trial and he was supported by an eminent attor- 
ney from the city. In the trial the Colonel said that he 
had given no command to practice at target-shooting 
that Sunday, and Major Worth, who gave the order, ad- 
mitted that there was no military necessity for it. The 
case now goes to Washington again to the War Depart- 
ment and the President. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Conference of the Methodist Church of 
Canada meets this month in London. 


....Among the Lutheran bodies in the West there is an 
Iceland Synod composed of 23 congregations, 9 of which 
are in Manitoba, 9 in Dakota, 2 in Minnesota, 2 in Assini- 
boia and1in Utah. They areserved by 6pastors. A prop- 
osition to join the General Council wili be submitted to 
the congregations during the year for ratification. 


... The New York Bible Society, Auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, is making an effort to supply acopy of 
the Bible to every scholar, who can profitably use one, in 
this city. As the cost will be greater than the income of 
the Society can meet, a fund is being raised in the schools 
and churches and by the King’s Daughters and private 
collectors. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which is rep- 
resented in fifteen States, generally those of the South and 
Southwest, reports 184,188 communicants. Of these 42,910 
are found in Tennessee and the next larger number, 28,364, 
in Texas. Missouri comes third with 27,579,and Kentucky 
fourth with 16,467. The total of contributions raised last 
year was $676,465. The additions to membership were 16,- 
818. The number of congregations is 2,881, of ministers 
1,708 and of presbyteries 126. Besides the ministers there 
are 266 licentiates and 259 candidates. 


...- Religious dissent is growing rapidlyin Holland. Ac- 
cording to a census taken in i849, only one in ten thousand 
of the population had severed his connection with the 
State Church. Since then the number has greatly in- 
creased. In 1889, the number of dissenters was 66,042. Of 
these 23,730 were in the single province of Friesland, which 
is called in an official report of the Ziirich Social Demo- 
cratic Congress, “ the citadel of Social Democracy in Hol- 
land.”’ According to latest reports the Dissenters in Hol- 
land at present easily reach one hundred thousand. 


...-Sweden has recently received the first Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop it has had since the period of the Reformation. 
For years no Catholic propaganda wis permitted in that 
country, and the hierarchy ignored. Oaly since 1789 have 
Catholic priests been allowed to exercise their functions, 
and complete religious liberty was not proclaimed uatil 
1873. Sincethen the Roman Catholic Church, as also 
other reli,ious Dissenters have increased in number 
somewhat, but still the great masses of the people are ad- 
herents of the Lutheran State Church. Tie Vatican has 
now appointed as Bishop of Sweden a German, namely, 
Dr. A. Bitter, of Melle, in Hanover, who oaly recently had 
been made Bishop of Osnabriick. 


.-.-Some little time since the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics in Gallitzin, Penn., secured an in- 
junction upon the directo.s of public schools restraining 
them from employing nuns as teachers. This had refer- 
ence both to their wearing the garb of nuns and also to 
their use of catechisms of the R»man Catholic Church as 
books of instruction. The case came before Judge Parker 
at Edensburg, who has filed his decision. The injunction 
is dissolved so far as the employment of nuns wearing the 
garb of their order is concerned but is made perpetual so 
far as it restrains the nuns from using the catechism in 
the public school buildings at any time, whether during 
school hours or otherwise, and from giving all religious 
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sectarian instruction therein at anytime. The directors 
were also forbidden to permit the public school property 
to be used for any other than free-school purposes. 


...-The twenty-first annual convention of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America was held last week in 
Cleveland. This organization claims to represent 1,500,000 
Polish Catholics in this country; but this cannot very well 
be, because at the outside there are not more than 200,000 
foreign-born Poles in the United States. The census of 
1390 placed the number at 147,440. The convention con- 
sisted of delegates from 169 societies. The Treasurer au- 
nounced the receipts for the year to be $81,705 and the 
disbursements, $81,461. Bishop Horstmann, who was re- 
ceived with great demonstrations of satisfaction, addressed 
the convention and counseled the Poles to remain loyal to 
the Church and to endeavor to induce those who had left 
the Church to return to the faith. The convention 
adopted a series of resolutions which were signed by fifty 
priests and eighty one lay delegates. The resolutions protest 
against Kolaszewski’s claim to represent the Catholic 
Poles in anything whatever. They deny that he is of Pol- 
ish blood and that he has a right to the name he bears. 
They denounce the organization of the Independent Polish 
Catholic movement as a farce and a sham. 


_...The Long Beach Parliament closed last week with 
the Forum of Reforms. The interest increased through- 
out and the audiences were good. The largest session was 
on the day devoted to Capital and Labor when papers were 
presented by Francis Carruthers, ex-president of the Skill- 
ed Shoemakers’ Association of this city, and by Mr. Gom- 
pers. Mr. Gompers was obliged to be away in Chicago to 
testify for the commission investigatiog the strike, and his 
paper was read. The general exercises of the week were 
under the care of W. F. Crafts, D.D , who spoke on City 
Problems emphasizing the message of the Christian Church 
in the solution of these questions. He said that hitherto 
that message had been to the rich, charity, and to the poor, 
contentment; it must now be for both, justice, to be at- 
tained not by conflict but by conference. Among other 
papers were those by Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, of the 
King’s Daughters on the Workingwomen of this city, 230,- 
000 in number; by the Rev. Alfred E. Myerson “ Reme- 
dies for Political Corruption ’”’; by Dr. D. J. Burrell on 
‘Christian Citizenship”; by Mr. L. A. Maynard on 
“Gambling.” On the whole the management has been 
well satisfied with the Parliament, and it is proposed to 
continue it next year giving, perhaps, more of emphasis 
to the sociological questions. 


....To those who remember what Russia was thirty or 
forty years ago—a Dead Sea of Orthodoxy, without life or 
’ movement—the present condition gives much reason for 
hope. The quarter of a million Stundists of the southern 
provinces are only one example of the wonderful change 
that is coming over the land, while those banished to the 
Caucasus and to Siberia, those who have settled on the 
Volga and in the Province of Oreuburg, are all hard at 
work spreading the light. German colonists, some of them 
men of piety and missionary zeal, are also settling in vari- 
ous districts of Eastern Russia. Great and growing revi- 
vals of religion are reported in the Provinces of Tamboff 
and Saratoff, and even among the Cossacks of the Ural. 
An illustration gives a good idea of the way the work goes 
on: One of the Stundist leaders banished to Terter, a little 
Tartar village in the Province of Elisabethpol, lived not far 
from a Tartar who had always shown him kindness and 
taken an interest in his history. In asurprisingly short 
time the Russian spoke sufficient Turkish and the Tartar 
sufficient Russ to enable them to converse with compara- 
tive ease. The Tartar took to learning to read, and the 
Stundist’s New Testament was his text-book. Aud then in 
due time came the repetition of the grand old story of light 
shining in darkness and of a new-born soul at the feet of 
the Master. It will be no evil, but an unmixed blessing, if 
the banishment of these most worthy Russian Protestants 
to the Caucasus will bring about the evangelization of that 
old fand, so interesting and so full of historical associa- 
tions. é 
.... It is a significant fact, indicating the relatively solid 
and conservative character of the German Protestant 
Churches at large, notwithstanding the neological tenden- 
cies so characteristic of so much theological teaching at the 
universities that the great bulk of students preparing for 
the university seek the faculties where conservative and 
positive teachers are the controlling factors. Altho Ber- 
lin leads all the other universities in the grand total of its 
attendance, which is 4,025, yet it does not lead in the the- 
ological department. Iu this regard positive Halle is at 
the head, with 540 theologians out of a total attendance 
of 1,528; 4. e., more than one-third of the students are the- 
ologians. Notwithstanding the advantages of a metropolis 
like Berlin, and the fact that in such men as Harnack and 
Kaftan the new advanced school has exceptionally strong 
representatives in the faculty, the number of theological 
students there has steadily decreased in recent years and 
is now 889. Nor would the number be this were it not for 
the fact that positive theology is also represented in Berlin 
by several good men. The most negative theological fac- 
ulties as a whole are those of Jena and Heidelberg, and 
these two, with the sole exception of the small provincial 
University of Rostock, have also the smallest number of 
theological students, namely, Jena 73, out of a total at- 
tendance of 674, and Heidelberg 86, out of a total of 1,206. 
Itis very doubtful if even this number would be enrolled 
here were it not for the fact that every student must 
attend, for one or more terms, the university of the coun- 
try or province in which he expects an appointment. Even 
Heidelberg has found it neceseary to appoint at least one 
conservative more in its teaching force, namely Professor 
Lemme. Other positive faculties with large theological 
attendance are Leipzig, with 396 out of a total of 2,764; 
Erlangen, with 327 out of 1,122; Tiibingen, with 309 out of 
1,209; Greifswald, with 252 out of 844. Among the more 
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negative faculties are those of Giessen, with 68 theologians 
out of 576 students; Kiel, with 71 out of 619; Strassburg, 
with 108 out of 918. It is safe to say that at least four- 
fifths of the theological students of Germany are at institu- 
tions in which positive evangelical teachings are either 
predominant factors and forces or are at least ably repre- 
sented in the faculties. 


--.-The Polish revolt against the Papal authority of 
Rome has taken on a new phase. « Last week a national 
convention of independent Polish Catholics assembled in 
Cleveland. There were delegates from Buffalo, represent- 
ing two churches, from Jersey City, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Omaha, Pittsburg, St. Louis and 
other places, representing fourteen churches with an esti- 
mated membership of seven thousand. The immediate 
cause is said to have been a quarrel in the congregation of 
St. Stanislaus in Cleveland. Charges had been preferred’ 
against the pastor, Father Kolaszewski, who was accord- 
ingly removed by the bishop and another man appointed. 
A number of parishoners, however, objected to this action, 
contending that they should have a voice in the selection 
of a pastor and that the authorities were too hasty and in- 
tolerant of liberty. The Poles asserted that their affairs 
should be looked after by a Polish bishop who understood 
their traditions. While the immediate occasion appeared 
to be this quarrel, those who attended the convention from 
other places appear to have been animated partly by the 
feeling that the Poles as a class were being oppressed and 
partly by their old-time national hostility to the Pope in 
which they shared the feeling of their countrymen in Eu- 
rope. The convention secured as its presiding officer 
Archbishop Vilatte, of Wisconsin, who has figured al- 
ready in a large number of efforts to throw off the 
dominion of the Pope and who claims to represent the Old 
Catholic Church in this country. In his address he said 
that they thus were putting themselves in doctrinal har- 
mony with the East, entering into unity of spirit with the 
ecumenical thrones of Jerusalem, Antioch, Constantino- 
ple and Alexandria and the Old Catholics of Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and Ceylon, recognizing the 
ecumenical councils as the fountain head for the unity of 
faith. The convention declared that the new organization 
would favor the education of the children of the congrega- 
tion at the public schools wherever the parents so desired. 
The pastors are to teach their children the catechisms in 
the Polish language and give such other instruction as is 
possible in that language. They favor also the utmost free- 
dom of discussion on all subjects pertaining to religion. 
Archbishop Vilatte is to be the ecclesiastical head, but 
without arbitrary powers. All nationalities will be ad- 
mitted, tho it has been said that the Poles will probably 
be predominant in numbers. The sepa:ate churches are to 
control and possess their own property, special provision 
being made for the general Church. There was an effort to 
renounce all allegiance to the Pope, but this motion was 
not carried. The leaders claim that the new organization 
will number not less than 20,000. 


.... The French writer, Jules Bois, has recently published 
fourteen special studies entitled ‘“‘ The Little Religions of 
Paris,’”’ in which he gives some interesting data on the re- 
ligious kaleidoscope of the French capital, that probably 
has not its equal on the globe. Of the so-called ‘* Lost Gen- 
tiles,” or worshipers of Jupiter, Mercury and Minerva, 
only a single representative seems to be left—namely, the 
Professor of Greek, Louis Ménard, his sole companion hav- 
ing recently died a lunatic. The Swedenborgians number 
some two hundred, and worship each Sunday iv a hall 
near the Pantheon. There are two Buddhistic sects in 
Paris. The one isa purely scientific communion, and does 
nothing in the line of propaganda, but conducts its serv- 
ices under the leadership of a Japanese Buddhist. The 
aggressive section, under the direction of the Professor 
of Oriental Languages, de Rosny, seek to gain advo- 
cates for their tenets among the educated classes. The 
Theosophists number some three hundred adherents, and 
at present have as their head A. Matthey, who, however, 
declares that the mystic movements will cease Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1899, and not begin again until January Ist, 
1995. The ‘Cult of Light” is a sect conducted by 
Mme. Lucie Grange in Auteuil. This cult unites the 
worship of Mary with that of Isis. ‘‘ Vintrasism’’ was 
founded by Vintras in 1839, claiming to be the incar- 
nation of Elias; while his successor, Abbé Boullon, 
claimed to be the incarnation of John the Baptist. Their 
avowed object was the struggle against Satanism. At 
present the sect is headed by a widow of its third leader, 
Ronde Fort. The ‘‘ Cultus of Humanity’’ was established 
by the philosopher August Comte. In his last years he 
conceived a deep platonic love for Clotilde de Vaux, and 
this resulted in his fanatical and fantastic deification 
of women, which is continued by his followers. The 
‘*Luciferites’”’ or ‘‘Palladites” are pronounced anti- 
Christians. Their Executive Committee has its head- 
quarters in Rome, while Sophia Walder, as prophetess, 
resides in Paris, and is ‘Sovereign Grand Mistress 
for France, Switzerland and Belgium.’”’ These ador- 
ers of Lucifer claim to possess a morality as pure as 
those of God worshipers, and disclaim all connection with 
the ‘‘Satanites,” who read the “ black mass,” and them- 
selves make use of a ceremony called *‘ white mass,” using 
in connection therewith white hosts. The ‘‘ Essenes’’ are 
also represented in Paris, under the leadership of Mme. 
Marie Gérard. This sect claims that not only was Christ 
an Essene in his youth, but that the Maid of Orleans was 
also such, and that the latter as the Female Messiah com- 
pleted the work of Jesus as the Male Messiah. On the 
other hand, the Essenes look with horror upon St. Paul, 
because he was neither a“ Spiritist,” nor a ‘‘ Feminist.” Of 
the ‘“‘Gnostics,” Archivarius Dainel, of Orleans, is the 
head, and these consider themselves the successors of the 
Albigenses of the Middle Ages, claiming to be Catholics. 
Finally the ‘“‘Cult of Isis” is declared by Bois to be the 
best of ** the little religions,’’ he himself being an adherent. 
It isa form of spiritualistic Monotheism. 
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THE DANGERS OF RETRENCHMENT. 


BY THE REV. A. N. ANDRUS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BosRD. 





RETRENCHMENT now for so many years bas been insisted 
upon by the home churches that we missionaries should 
not be blamed, even tho perhaps we may not be warranted 
for regarding retrenchment as an accepted policy of those 
churches, 

Certainly it is bad enough as a habit which, if persisted 
in, will surely prove poor policy! Five years of retrench- 
ment have brought us face to face with grave dangers. Do 
youask whatthey are? Bear with us then as we state 
some of them. 

(a) It has raised the question, ‘‘ Who of us missionaries, 
with the least sacrifice to the work, can be surrendered to 
this policy of retrenchment ?” We are all so modest that 
each one thinks he can be. Gentlemen, it is very serious 
business to be obliged to contemplate this question ; and 
the danger of breaking up such a missionary partnership 
as, by the favor of God, obtains in this station is one 
which the business of the concern, at least, cannot afford, 
to say nothing of the mutual griefs which would over- 
whelm the partners. 

(b) It has thrown our high schools out to beg in the cold 
world. The Board some twenty-five years ago decided to 
put down aplantin Mardin which should be to the Arabic- 
speaking peoples within the bounds of the Eastern Turkey 
Mission what the plant at Harpfit is to the Armenian- 
speaking stations of the mission. Since then that plant in 
missionaries and buildings has almost doubled. The pres- 
ent year the number of students in the station schools is 
sixty-five. The appropriations furnish us funds to support 
those pupils as follows : 


Piasters. 
For theological students... oc. cccccicccecccscccccecscecccccce 0,000 
For boys’ high school students......... aecbiatecnmcan o-tevsecs, Oe 
For girls’ vs pf AEE en ae ee oer 4,000 
sh a vas cua vedees bteseaubees sedudcskecdeenes 5,250 


Now, it cost for the board of these pupils, reckoning 
board at 450 piasters per pupil, 29,250 piasters. 


Piasters. 
Of this amount the Board furnished............. 1,250 
ce a Ss ae 4,000 
PECOO VO SU OR oe sitesicccccscctcncasvecesceee 2,202 7,452 
Balance necessary to feed the pupils...............+++ 21,798 


The station—but especially the principals of the schools— 
has had a very heavy financial burden laid on it through 
the churches casting off what, practically, they had 
pledged toward the support of these schools. Was it easy 
to ask the cold world to furnish 20,000 piasters to help sup- 
port the theological and high schools this year to keep 
them from shutting down ? 

If retrenchment shall rest on these schools next year to 
the degree that it has this year they must shut down. 
There will be no help for it. And this second danger in- 
volves the first with it; for if the schools shut down, then 
the distinctive work of at least une missionary ceases, and 
that will amount to the negative call: ‘‘ You are not 
needed longer at Mardin.”” Writhe as we may, the naked 
and hard fact would admit of no other interpretation. 

(c) It threatens the future of the work through threaten- 
ing the source of supply of our native agency. Thisis im- 
plied in the second danger upon which we have just dwelt, 
for with nu advanced schools whence are to come forth, 
equipped for the work, those who are to break unto their 
people the Bread of Life andinstruct their children in-the 
right ways of the Lord ? 

Retrenchment threatens to pluck up that which is 
plauted, and to pull down that which has been built up 
with so much of prayer and care. Brethren! we cannot 
longer live at this poor dying rate, and the time has come 
when we must either die or live—it is not for usto say 
which. What answer will the churches give us? for 
theirs is the solemn and weighty responsibility to decide 
whether we shall live or die. 

(d) Touring, the arterial system in the organism of the 
work, is in danger of being brought toa standstill. Asa 
strong constitution depends upon a healthy circulation, so 
do the vigor and growth of the body of the work depend 
upon the fresh and healthy pulsations which touring im- 
parts, and by which are conveyed new life and impulse to 
the remotest extremities thereof. Let the funds for this 
department fail and the springs of a healthy religious 
growth and progress dry up. Wecan keep things stirring 
by stirring about ourselves, even as the conflict always 
intensifies wherever the-commander shows himself. But 
distances, when measured by the pacings of horses, are 
magnificent, and only ‘‘ money will make the mare go”’ 
even in Turkey. Touring needs to be kept up, by at least 
one missionary and one assistant missionary, for fully nine 
months of the year,and $500 is not too much to spend 
uponit. But weare now trying to get around on less than 
one-third ofthat sum. We are constrained, in view of the 
danger so imminent to this branch of the work, to exclaim 
with the poetic prophet, “‘From the uttermost part of the 
earth have we heard songs, even glory to the righteous. 
But I said, My leanness, my leanness, wo unto me!” 

(e) Papal propagandism. Mardin is the patriarchal seat 
of the Papal Syrian Church, and the residence of bishops 
of the Papal Armenian and the Papal Nestorian (Chal- 
dean) communions. Then, too, it is the center for the 
work of the Italian missionaries of the Capuchin order of 
Franciscans. Dominican monks and nuns from France oc- 
cupy also the city of Sert and the town of Jezireh. For- 
merly driven out of Midyat, they are now seeking to return 
to it, that they may arrest, if possible, the rising tide of 
Protestantism which, since their departure, began to flow 
in. They are striving to get the lion’s share of the slowly 
disintegrating Jacobite Syrian Church, and recognize in us 
their only rival. Their patience, persistency, special en- 

deavors to reach children and their mothers, and deter- 
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mination in seizing and holding points of vantage, at what- 
ever cost, are a!l admirable features of their work which, 
because they are as potent and constant, make it all the 
more difficult for us, with shrinking resources, to contend 
against and conquer. Any symptom of weakening in our 
hold upon any place is immediately noticed and turned to 
their advantage—with such catlike vigilance and alertness 
do they watch us. Thereis no disguising the fact, and our 
constituency should know it, that the competition between 
the Papacy and Protestantism, for the possession of these 
Bible lands with their various branches of the old Oriental 
Church, is growing keener from year to year in these parts, 
as the deadness-of those branches becomes more apparent 
through comparison witha growing Papacy and a thrifty 
Protestantism. But to compete we must be supported, or 
otherwise the Papacy will again have everything her own 
way, even as she was accustomed to have before ‘Protes- 
tant missions were established in Mosul, Diarbekir and 
Harpat. 
Maxgpin, TURKEY. 


ss 


TREATY ENFORCEMENT IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MISSIONARY UNION. 








JAPAN, politically, is in a state of deep excitement over 
& movement which is called ‘‘ Strict Enforcement of the 
Treaties.”” Starting with the fact on which nearly all will 
agree, that the treaties should be revised, certain political 
enthusiasts, with a desire of overthrowing the present 
Cabinet and Government party, have proposed a course of 
action which is thoughtlessly applauded by many others, 
and has for the moment assumed great power among the 
people. The argument is that we must have treaty revi- 
sion at once. Ifevery privilege now granted by the Govern- 
ment of travel in the interior, of living in the interior in 
the employ of natives, of holding property in the interior 
in the name of Japanese, and many others are all cut off, 
and all foreigners are crowded back into the treaty ports, it 
willse inconvenience the foreign nations that they will at 
once give us revised treaties. 

Doubtless if Japan herself could unite on a reasonable 
request for revision of treaties, it would be granted by the 
nations of the West; but this foolish stir that is being 
made looks so plausible to many that it has enlisted many 
supporters. Itis certainly doing what, without doubt, the 
agitators primarily wished it to do—stirring up feeling 
against the present Cabinet and Government councilors, 
who may finally have to resign; and then there may be a 
chance for more of the agitators to get a step nearer to 
coveted honors. The personal element holds sway in Jap- 
anese politics at present. The various parties are formed, 
not on some principle, but as followers of some man. The 
present movement is of deep meaning to missionary work- 
ers, however, since a large number live outside of treaty 
ports in various parts of the interior, many holding pass- 
ports as teachers and’ instructors. This movement, if 
successful, would drive them all back to the treaty 
ports. Much property is held in various parts of the 
Empire in the shape of residences for the missionary and 
scheol buildings, which, since foreigners cannot hold prop- 
ervy in theinterior, has been held for them in the name of 
some Japanese subject. Until now Government and peo- 
ple have recognized this as no violation of law, but per- 
fectly just and right. Even provided the Government is 
strong enough to continue to pursue its present liberal and 
progressive policy, the present agitation is easily seen to 
hinder mission work. Many a one, even among the Chris- 
tians, is made to think that the missionaries should be 
driven back ; and even a Christian native paper advocates 
the view that the missionary societies should make a vol- 
untary surrender to the Japanese concerned of all property 
which they hold, and urgesall Japanese who are connected 
with any such methods of holding property to refuse to 
longer be a party to it. The present status of affairs, how- 
ever, must not be taken too seriously by students of 
Japanese affairs. It isa backward swing of the pendulum, 
but the hands on the dial of Japan’s progress are moving 
forward still. We must not forget that but a short time 
since the nation was completely closed to foreigners, and 
if now and then a reminder of the old spirit breaks out we 


. are not to be surprised. The careful observer will the 


rather wonder that the old conservative spirit has so com- 
pletely been overthrown and that foreigners are welcomed 
to the degree that they are. Mission work will go on and 
is going on, the Week of Prayer and following weeks 
having witnessed especial evidences of deep spiritual work, 
notably in Nagoya, Tokio and Yokohama, 

YorouaMa, JaPan. 

[This letter written early in the year, but delayed, will 
be of interest as indicating some of the causes that have 
been at work producing the present condition.—ED. ]} 
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REMEMBERING THE DEAD. 


BY THE REV JULIUS SOPER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 











It has been a custom in Japan, from time immemorial, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the death of parents—es- 
pecially of the father. At this celebration not only would 
the nearest relatives and friends assemble and partake of 
a feast prepared by the family, but the family priest would 
also be present, to perform the religious part of the exer- 
cises. This consisted of kneeling before the family shrine, 
or the tablet, having inscribed on it the posthumous name 
of the departed, and offering prayers for the repose of the 
soul. These feasts were often yery expensive, lasting sev- 
eral bours, or a whole day, or longer, according to the rank 
of the departed and the wealth of the family. These an- 
niversaries are on the ist, 2d, 3d, 7th, 13th, 33d, 50th and 
100th after death. The first anniversary is the most im- 
portant one. To neglect this was considered an egregious 
oversight, deserving the severest condemnation, 
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This custom still lingers in Japan, and, to some extent, 
in a modified form, even among Christians, especially if 
only a part of the family has embraced the Christian faith. 
Among the Christians it is called a “‘Memorial’’ service. 
I attended one of these last Friday evening for the first 
time. About a year ago the father of a family died in 
Hakodate. He left a widow and a daughter (by a former 
wife). The step-mother and daughter separated after his 


death, the relations between the two not being very pleas- ~ 


ant. The daughter has been a Christian for several years, 
and was also a teacher in one of the public schools. She 
has resigned her position, however, and goes to Hirosaki 
(on the main island) to teach in one of our girls’ schools. 
She felt, out of respect to the memory of her father, and 
in deference to the wishes of her father’s friends, that she 
must hold a ‘‘ Memorial’ service before leaving. So, with 
the help of the family with whom she has been living, 
she made a feast, and invited about twenty guests (half of 
them being members of our Church—the. pastor and my- 
self among them). So far as outward appearances are 
concerned, no objections could be made to the services. 
They were of a religious character—less serious, however, 
than an ordinary funeral service. How easy to make Ro- 
man Catholic Christians of these people ! 

Our pastor took charge of the services. He called on me 

to offer the opening prayer. ThisIdid in the most ap- 
proved “orthodox” style. Then he read a part of the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John, following the reading with 
a short account of the life and character of the departed, 
who, while not a professing Christian, was an adherent of 
our Church, and said to bea very good man. He was 
buried according to the Buddhist rites—the wife being a 
very devoted Buddhist. After the pastor had finished his 
remarks, another Christian spoke, both he and the pastor 
improving the opportunity by speaking of life and death, 
and the immortality of the soul, and setting forth the 
Christian idea of death and the future life. At the close 
of these remarks another Christian made a short prayer, 
returning thanks for this gathering together in memory 
of the father, and praying God’s blessing upon the daugh- 
ter and all present. Then followed an elaborate Japanese 
feast, consistiag, among other things, of fish, rice, omelet, 
cake, fruit and tea. It must have cost at least $10. 

Some time ago a Japanese mother objected to her daugh- 
ter becoming a Christian, because she was afraid her 
daughter would forget her after her death, and fail to hold 
the ‘‘ commemerative”’ feast ; and thus her departed soul 
would have to wander hither and thither, louely and sad, 
because there would be no one to recall her memory and do 
her honor. These customs still have astrong hold upon the 
minds of the people. Many still believe that Christianity 
teaches irrevereuce. 

Several years ago a man (quite well to do), near Tokio, 
became a Christian. One of the motives (as I learned 
afterward), was the costliness of these ‘‘commemorative ” 
feasts. He learned that these were not required of Chris- 
tians—in fact, disapproved. So, in order to save money, he 
turned Christian. Then he could excuse himself by say- 
ing: “I am now a Christian, and these things are not ap- 
proved by Christianity.”” Iam sorry to say that he never 
gave as much by far to the Church as he was wont to spend 
on these feasts. 1 felt like saying to him, as a pr 
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from the Japanese authorities, one of their chief objections 
being that it was higher and more prominent than the 
Emperor’s palace, which, according to Japanese proprie- 
ties, should not be tolerated. However, political influence 
was brought to bear upon the matter in a conciliatory 
manner, and he was enabled to carry his plans to comple- 
tion, so that now they have the most imposing place of 
public worship of any mission in Japan. 

They have a church paper of their own, and it is interest- 
ing to note that its trend of thought is toward independ- 
ence, which is the keynote of all the other native Chris- 
tian papers of to-day. One writer in the Setkyo Shimpo 
(Greek Church) says: 

“We are young, and should not move too rashly toward 
changes; but in one particular at least even we of the Greek 
Church may be, and ought to try to be, independent of foreign- 
ers, and that is in matters of finance. Let us first aim to become 
self-supporting. Reaching that goal, we may next try for a 
larger independence. AJ] men like to control their own affairs. 
In the matter of Church management independence is especially 
desirable, because many hesitate, through patriotic motives, to 
enter an organization in which foreign influence predominates 
Especially is this true of our (the Greek) Church.” 


~~ 
> 





THE Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church report s receipts for the year 
of $112,315. Of this amount, $53,647 came from churches, 
$21,156 from individuals and for special objects, $13,971 
from the Women’s Auxiliary Board, and $14,632 from lega- 
cies. The expenses were $99,156. There are two missions 
in Egypt and India. In the Egyptian Mission there are 
14 ordained missionaries with their wives, 1 medical 
missionary and 7 unmarried ladies, making 36 in all. The 
ordained native ministers number 17, and there are 308 other 
workers. There are 32 organized congregations and 4,095 
communicants, 368 having been admitted on profession. 
There are 107 Sabbath-schools with 6,132 scholars, and 121 
day schools with 7,654 scholars. In Northwest India, on 
the borders of Cashmere, there are 12 ordained mission- 
aries (10 married), 10 unmarried ladies and 2 female phy- 
sicians, 17 ordained natives and 205 other workers; 11 or- 
ganized congregations with a membership of 6,960, the 
additions on profession during the year being 283; 181 
Sabbath-schools, with 3,162 scholars, and 146 day schools 
with 5,860 scholars. 


.---The Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
shows that the total receipts for the past year were $143,- 
774, again of $9,874 over the receipts of the previous year. 
Of this $8,388 was a special contribution from the chil- 
dren for the building of the Congo Boat. Theexpenses ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $5,115, but there was a sufficient 
balance on hand at the beginniug of the year, so that it was 
closed without debt. Mission work is carried on in Africa 
(Congo), Brazil, China, Cuba, Italy, Japan, Korea and 
Mexico. There are 120 missionaries on the roll, besides 
thirteen under appointment and four candidates under the 
care of the committee. The number of native helpers is 
135, of whom 45 are ministers and 53 teachers. The total 
number of communicants added to the Church by bap- 
tism during the year was 560. The mission to Korea was 





once said to a Methodist, who was boasting in a Love feast, 
of being a church member for twenty-five years, and yet 
costing him only twenty-five cents in all this time, ‘‘ The 
Lord have mercy upon your stingy soul.” 

HAKODATE, JAPAN. 


THE GREEK CHURCH IN JAPAN. 








IN view of the forward missionary movement of this body 
mentioned in THE INDEPENDENT a little time since, it will 
be interesting to note what they are doing in Japan, which 
at present is their only mission field outside of Russia. In 
the past it has been rather a difficult matter to get at the 
statistics both of the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Churches as far as their work in Japan has been concerned; 
but for the past two years these have been published 
along with those of the Protestant missions at work in 
that country. 

According to the figures given during the past year the 
Greek Church have had two missionaries at work upon 
the field, and under their care 164 churches, assisted by 19 
native pastors and 159 evangelists. Their total number of 
baptisms for the year were 1,182 and their church mem- 
bership is 21,239, being an increase upon last year of 914. 
Their contributions toward self-support were yen 12,364 
being an increase upon last year of nearly yen 5,000. 
Only one church is mentioned as entirely self-supporting. 
No mention is made of exclusions or dismissions, which is 
significant in the light of the figures of the other missions, 
these would bring down their sum total considerably. 
It is a fact that many of their members leave and join 
other denominations, and the question of the validity of 
the baptism of such has been raised more than once, owing 
to the ignorance manifested even of the most elementary 
truths of Christianity. This is largely caused by the fact 
that they do not instruct their converts sufficiently, either 
before or after baptism ; and laying as much stress upon 
the mere ceremony as they do naturally leads their con- 
verts to err in thinking that when they join the Church 
their whole duty is accomplished. It is also noticeable 
that with so large a church membership they have only 
one school with forty-five students and one theological 
seminary with twenty-six students; this shows that their 
tendency is toward evangelistic rather than educational 
work. 

Bishop Nicolai, the head of the mission, is a man of won- 
derful ability. To have built up such a great work as he 
has done with so few helpers has meant years of incessant 
toil, much executive talent as well as continuous enthusi- 
asm. In Tokio he has built a beautiful cathedral on one 
of the most commanding positions in the whole city. In 
the erection of it he experienced a good deal of opposition 


commenced in 1892, and the only station occupied is Seoul. 
The work in Cuba is carried on in Santa Clara by a single 
native evangelist, but there is hope of enlarging the work 
soon. 


...-Among the various missionary societies there is one 
not very large in numbers but of considerable interest. 
It is the Missionary Children’s Missionary Society, organ- 
ized by the children of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in Turkey. It recently held its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting at Constantinople when twenty-threemem- 
bers were present. Reports were read from the different 
societies all over the field—Cesarea, Marsovan, Brusa, 
and the other stations. Donations were reported during 
the year of $62.48 to be divided between the Okayama 
Orphanage in Japan, a school in Nanking, China, under 
the care of a daughter of one of the Turkey missionaries, 
and the New West Education Missioninthiscountry. An 
interesting letter was read from thé Rev. Mr. Pettee, of 
Okayama, acknowledging a previous donation and giv- 
ing many interesting incidents in regard to the work 
there. 








Sociology. 
THE ANDOVER HOUSE. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





THE Andover House is, first, a sociological laboratory. 
The time has happily arrived when the necessity is upon us 
for the application of the laboratory method to sociology. 
In America we are only just beginning to realize the neces- 
sity, because we are only just beginning to realize the pres- 
ence of asocial problem. The anxious mother throws patent 
medicine out the window, and summonsa skilled physician 
when there is no longer any doubt that her child issick and 
not merely “‘ailing.”” Widespread anxiety is to-day sum- 
moning trained minds to a scientific study of the social 
disease. 

So far our investigations at the Andover House have 
been of three kinds: 1. A watching of the life of the settle- 
ment district asa whole by all the residents. Given ob- 
servant minds a certain amount of this study is inevitable. 
It requires no special effort and results in little exact 
knowledge. It is not on that account to be despised, for it 
does result in a consciousness of a constant conflict of social 
forces that serves as an atmosphere for and thereby modi- 
fies the exact knowledge obtained in other ways. 

2. A study of the conditions of a small section of the dis- 
trict by one resident. This section is a short street or a 
block, and the resident to whom it is assigned is encour- 
aged to consider it his peculiar property. He must know 
intimately typical families within it; he must analyze sit- 
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nations, trace the workings of forces and get at the hidden 
causes of surface phenomena. This work demands close 
application for a long period. No short-term resident can 


hope to bring to a successful issue research in which time . 


and the personal equation play so large a part. 

3, A study of one subject by one resident with no limita- 
tions of district. Saloons, tenement houses, sweat shops, 
cheap lodging houses and popular theaters and concert 
halls are open to study of this sort. These, without being 
distinctive features of the district life, have many direct 
and indireet bearings upon it. 

The results of scientific research are most naturally ex- 

pressed in scientific form—monographs, statistical tables 
and graphic charts. This is the only expression that is of 
real value to experts, and it is from this that the most 
direct and practical results may be expected. And yet 
facts obtained by scientific methods are but facts, and it is 
no reason for keeping people in ignorance of them that they 
are not adepts in scientific terminology. Natural science 
has often been popularized in magazine articles; social 
science must be. For, distasteful as rhetorical pill-coating 
is to the serious writer, rhetorical pill-coating there must 
be so long as the man of the great public rejects a pill that 
is not well sugared. At times, however, technical state- 
ment and popular exposition must both give way to the 
method of the artist. The abundant pathos, picturesque- 
ness and poetry of the settlement environment cannot long 
be ignored. They demand artistic expression, and artistic 
expression they are bound to have as soon as literary and 
other artists awake totheir opportunity. Will artists then 
become settlement residents? Perhaps not; but if not, 
the settlements will themselves produce artists. Real, 
serious, artistic handling is no treason to science. If less 
direct than the purely scientific treatment, it is by that 
very token quite as wide-reaching. 

A parable may tell more than a statistical table, a poem 
than a graphic chart, a painting than a colored map ; and 
parables and poems and pictures stir the strong feelings 
that incite to both close thinking and right doing. Viewed 
thus Tom Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs’ and Millet’s ‘‘ Angel- 
us” have an appreciable sociological value. 

Knowledge, then, is our immediate and cure our remote 
aim. I have put social study before social amelioration, 
because it must come first, logically and chronologically. 
It is well before attempting to revolutionize society to un- 
derstand what society is and what the human nature is of 
which society seems to be an expression—in other words, to 
appreciate formation before attempting reformation. In 
fact, many years must be spent in a simple discovery and 
registry of symptoms before so much as a diagnosis can be 
ventured upen. Once the diagnosis is made, there will be 
time enough to devise a sovereign cure if, indeed, it is 
within the power of human intellect todoso. But because 
we insist that thorough study and a conscientious diagno- 
sis must precede the application of a radical remedy, our 
activity is not in the meantime limited to passive observa- 
tion. 

The wise physician relieves painful symptoms, while 
studyiug a case, and provides tender nursing, with a view 
to building up general health. In doing so, he is inci- 
dentally rewarded by the discovery of significant 
symptoms that would otherwise have escaped him. 

Sothe Andover House endeavors to build up the general 
health of the neighborhood by touching its organized and 
unorganized life at as many points as possible. The life 
touch is sanative. When barren lives are touched by 
fruitful lives, it is as if they had received an infusion of 
new blood. Growthis generated by the vital contact where 
growth has been arrested, and growth is an end in itself. 

This recognition of the duty of social service is not to 
be confounded with the asceticism that seeks actual identi- 
fication with wretched lives. Identification can, in the 
nature of the case, never be complete; still the value to 
science of every such attempt is considerable when it is 
made by a single person. As individuals, some of us avail 
ourselves of this method in our investigations of special 
problems. But a joint attempt at identification is bound 
to be a scientific and a social failure. 

A university settlement has an atmosphere all its own, 
and no amount of self immolation or parsimonious living 
can transform it into the atmosphere of a tenement house. 
To try to so transform it is to do an irrational, factitious 
and (if the term may be allowed) anti-evolutionary thing. 

University settlers have no patent by which to impart 
largeness of life, if they are not themselves living large lives, 
and they can live large lives continuously only by close and 
constant communion with the wholeof life. Therefore, they 
must not detach themselves completely from the cultured 
classes; they must not ignore the world of beauty, 
thought and emotion ; they must be as keenly alive to ten- 
dencies iu art, literature, morality and religion as to the 
opening of a new brothel or kitchen barroom in the neigh- 
borhood or the tale of a neighbor’s distress. 

The household life of a settlement should be large, rich 
and free to the end of increasing the wants of the lives it 
touches, creating intelligent discontent with actual condi- 
tions, as the surest means of improving those conditions. 
And even when it has attained all the largeness, richness 
and freedom possible to it, residents must refuse to let 
their lives be bounded by this household life. It is, in 
fact, another duty of the men at the Andover House to 
participate actively in all enterprises for community bet- 
terment. 

I. Because this is good citizenship. No better social 
work can be done in this lethargic city than to set an ex- 
ample of good citizenship. 

TI. Because there is no way of putting plausible schemes 
of reform to a scientific test so effective as by direct co- 
operation with them. 

III. Because in so closely knit an organization as a city 
every part is affected by a change in the condition of any 
one part. Thus work for the city is, in effect, work for the 
settlement district. 

IV. Because it is a means of counteracting a very real 
danger of neighborhood study and work—the seeing of 
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petty things only in the petty relations that come directly 
under the eye. 

It is in recognition of their obligation to the community 
that our residents are lending their support as individuals 
to the incorporation of ‘‘ Greater Boston,” the purification 
of municipal politics, increased public school advantages, 
the suppression of vagrancy, providing work for the unem- 
ployed, the establishment of public baths and public 
playgrounds, the organization of labor, the demolition of 
slum property, the building of model tenements and the 
elevation of the taste of the people in music and art. 

Some of us are constitutionally suspicious of Utopias. 
We believe that so long as there are men there will be a 
social problem, however far above its present grossness 
this problem may ultimately be elevated. But this belief 
in no way blunts the keenness of the zest of the hunt for 
causes and in no way belittles the lives of large reach that 
find their account inimparting to their neighbors as much 
real sweetness and real light as they have to give. 

Tn carrying on this twofold work, we are confident no 
considerable energy can be wasted. Ready enough to ad- 
mit that we have as yet no solution of the social problem 
to offer, we are yet confident that in this day-by-day 
searching after knowledge and day-by-day working up 

to the limit of the knowledge we acquire, we are free 
from the danger of false steps and are at least (to quote 
Howell’s estimate of Walt Whitman) “ on the way to the 
way.” 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Sunday-Ichosl. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER TH. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS.—JouN 3: 1-6. 














GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.—JOHN 3: 16. 

NortEs.— Nicodemus.”—We learn that he was one of 
the most distinguished and wealthy and fair-minded of the 
Jewish rulers and rabbis, the same who afterward defend- 
ed Jesus as far as he felt he could. “* Came to Jesus 
by night.’’—Perbaps in Jerusalem, to the house where Jesus 
was stopping; very likely to Bethany, where he may have 
been entertained at the house of Lazarus, Mary and 
Martha, as he was later. He came by night, probably in 
part to avoid observation, and in part to be uninterrupted. 
He was simply an inquirer, not yet convinced, and did not 
feel obliged to accept Christ without further inquiry. 
——‘‘ We know,” etc.—This complimentary style must 
not be taken too literally. Nicodemus wished to be courte- 
ous, and made use of compliment, more strongly expressed 
than his conviction would justify. Probably he was by no 
means fully convinced, but he wished to learn what the 
claims of the new teacher were. He believed a Messiah 
was coming, and perhaps this might be he. ** Jesus 
answered.”—Not to the compliment but to the implied 
question, and which very likely was asked; for we 
can have only a brief abstract of what wassaid. He 
wished to learn what Jesus taught about the kingdom 
of God which John the Baptist and he talked so much 
about. The real question of Nicodemus which Jesus 
answered was, ‘“‘ What is the kingdom of God?’ 
‘*Except a man be born anew.”—Better than 
“again,” of the Old Version, as it implies a different 
kind of birth. Jesus’ answer is that a new sort of birth 
is necessary to have part in the new kingdom. “* How 
can a man be born?” etc.—What Nicodemus means to say 
is not that Christ is talking nonsense, but he means, “Of 
course, Rabbi, you are not talking literally when you speak 
of birth ; for a new physical birth is impossible; so please 
explain further.”’ This Jesus does by saying that the new 
birth must be “of water and the Spirit.’”? He says nothing 
further of the water, which he uses figuratively, but re- 
peats that the birth must be spiritual. The mere fleshly 
birth, he says, is nothing, while spiritual birth is every- 
thing. ** Marvel not.””»—Nicodemus doubtless expressed 
surprise. He was a Jew, and as such was born right at 
first, heir of all the promises, no profane Gentile. He 
could not understand that this birth gave no privilege with 
God. “* The wind bloweth.’’—The Greek word for spirit 
and wind is the same, pneuma; and so speaking of the 
Spirit suggested the wind ; and he says that this spiritual 
influence is no more to be doubted than the blowing of the 
wind which you can’t see or follow, and yet it is there, and 
you hear and feel it. Just so spiritual life is real and es- 
sential.———“ The teacher of Israel.””"—Not “a teacher.”’ 

Instruction.—We may think fairly well of Nicodemus. 
He felt friendly to Jesus all through his ministry. He 
came to inquire at the beginning, and he defended him at 
the end. So it seems that even a Pharisee need not bea 
hypocrite, any more thana publican need be an oppressor. 
We are to judge fairly and as favorably as possible, even 
of those who train in bad company. 

Coming by night was suspicious; it suggested cowardice; 
but it is not to be blamed too severely. We must praise 
him for his openness of mind. We may suspect that his 
heart was better than his head. Hecould not quite believe 
that Jesus was the Messiah; that contradicted too much 
his cherished ideas; but yet he liked Jesus, saw good in 
him, and wanted to understand him better. Certainly 
God will not judge him as he does Caiaphas and Annas. 

We may not quite like the ways of a rude evangelist, or 
a noisy Salvation Army band; but we are to test them not 
by our prepossessions but by their works. If they do 
spiritual signs and miracles, if they turn men from vice to 
godliness and virtue, we may go to them for instruction, 
because God is with them. 

Sometimes Jesus talked in parables but did not explain 
them. Here he began with a parable to Nicodemus, that 
of a new birth ; but when asked he explained it as the birth 
of the spirit. He recognized a teachable soul. The spirit- 
ual birth is reasonable; it is not to be marveled at. We 
have so long had the idea familiar to us that it is hard to 
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comprehend how Nicodemus did not understand it. But 
Paul had the same difficulty in explaining to the Roman 
Jews that birth as Abraham’s children would not save 
them. Just so we may think that we are better off with 
God for having been born Anglo-Saxons rather than Ne- 
groes or Chinamen. Nicodemus was really unreasonable 
to imagine that he could be saved by having been born 
right—born a Jew, by birth of the flesh; for that would 
not give other men not so born an equal chance. God is 
not so unreasonable as to make one’s salvation depend on 
something he cannot help, of what parents he was born. 

Being born of the Spirit is having the heart renewed, 
not the body. Jesus loved to talk about heart religioa as 
against formal, ritual religion. 

It may or may not be true that there isa great mystery 
about the new birth ; but Jesus teaches no such doctrine 
in our lesson. He is not talking of the mysteriousness of 


‘ the new birth, but of its reality and necessity. It is as real 


as the wind, and ascertain, even if you do not understand 
all about it ; and so it is with the new birth, even if Nico- 
demus could not understand it. We can understand it 
better. 

Christ presented no evidence beyond his own knowledge. 
We need nothing further, for we also know that it is rea- 
sonable that salvation should depend on spiritual charac- 
ter, and that anything else is unreasonable. What Christ 
demands is that we should take his testimcny and believe 
him, believe what he teaches about spiritual life; and be- 
lieve that his death is the assurance of our salvation. 

God’s love for the world is infinite, for it caused him to 
give his own Son for its salvation. Infinite love offered an 
infinite gift, which assures to us eternal life. One has life 
that has the Spirit of God. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BOOTH, T. W., Marinette, Wis., accepts call to Muncy, Penn. 
CLIPMAN, W. H., Bristol, Penn., resigns. 

COONS, W. L., Mechanicsville, accepts call to Athens, N. Y. 
CRAIG, Joun E., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

DE GRUCHY, Tuomas, Chicopee, Mass., resigns. 


DE WOODY, CHARLES, Mansfield, Penn., accepts call to Wa- 
verly, N. Y. 


DUDLEY, J. H., South Amboy, called to Harrison, N. J. 

HASTINGS, S. G., Antrim, N. H., resigns. 

LYONS, T. G., Middlebury, Vt., resigns. 

HUNGATE, J. A., Hornellsville, accepts call to Homer, N. Y. 

McMASTERS, D., Mason City, Ill., resigns. 

ORDWAY, O. O., East Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 

PARRY, H. H., New York, N. Y., called to Cauldwell, N. J. 

POTTER, E. W., Rockville, Conn., resigns. 

RICKMAN, T. M., Ames, Ia., resigns. 

STALEY, C. P., Lincoln, Neb., accepts call to Martinsburg, W. 
ius CONGREGATIONAL. 

BATES, Newton W., Oberlin Sem., called to Williamsburg, Ky. 

BELLSMITH, Louts C., Polk, Ia., resigns. 

CHANDLER, EvEREtT S., Harvey, accepts call to Moniclare, 
Chic ago, Ill. 

CLARK, DANIEL W., Wellfleet, Mass., accepts call 
Concord, N. H. 

COYLE, Joun, P., North Adams, Mass., called to Denver, Col. 

CROWSON, Joun R., ord. recently South Calera, Ala. 

CURTIS, CHARLES H., C. S. S. Supt., accepts call to Hassalo St. 
ch., Portland. Ore. 

ENLOW, CHARLES E., Woodstock, II]., called to Cleburne, Tex. 

FOWLER, W1t.1AM C., Livingston, Mont., resigns. 

GARRETT, Oscar C., Nashville, accepts call to Géodiettsville 
Tenn. 

HILL, DextTER D., Pasadena, accepts call to East Los Angeles, 
Cal. 2 

HURLBUT, Henry C., Northport, Mich., resigns. 

HURLBUT, WrturaAM H., Roscommon, called to Northport, 
Mich. 

McCANN, HERBERT L., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Houlton, 
Me. 

JOHNSON, WIx114M L., ord. recently Florence, Ala. 

JOHNSON, Wu11aM L., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call to 
Florence, Ala. 

JORDAN, WILLIAM H., Wyoming, accepts call to Brimfield, Ill. 

McCARTHY, Joun, Ashland, Wis., accepts call to Morton, Lil. 

McLEAN, WIL1i1aM, Grand Ledge, accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Croswell, Mich. 

MOORE, WILLIAM N., ord. recently New Duluth, Minn. 

PROCTOR, Henry H., ord. recently First ch., Atlanta, Ga. 

SCOTT, Epwarp E.., Alco, Ala., called to Nashville, Tenn. 

LUTHERAN. 


to West 


FAHS, W. H., Beaver Springs, accepts call to Milton, Penn. 

FREDERICK, A. A., Central Bridge, accepts call to Altamont, 
N.Y. 

HOERR, J. H. W., Baltimore, Md., called to Peru, W. Va. 

HUNTON, W. L., Rochester, called to Buffalo, N. Y. 

JOHNSTON, L. A., Rockford, Ill., accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

KRAUSE, E. F., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Leechburg, Penn. 

METZLER, M.S., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Dongola, 
Ih 

SCHINDEL, J. C., Fayette, accepts call to Greenfield, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, W-. S., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to Madison, Ind. 

HILL, M. L. P., called to Westminster ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

McDOWELL, Oswatp G., New Bethlehem, accepts call to 
Honeybrook, Penn. : 

McGILVARY, Henry, Dresden, N. Y., called to Portland, Me. 

MASON, W. H., Elmwood, called to Knoxville, Il. 

MONTGOMERY, T. E., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Wil- 
mington, Del. 

TURNER, Josera B., Altoona, Penn., accepts call to Dover, 


WHIMSTER, D. B., Anthony, Kan., accepts call to Venice, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARNAHAN, WALLACE, Prot. Epis., Little Rock, Ark., accepts 
call to San Antonio, Tex. 


CHERK, D. W., Cumb. Pres., Gilbert Station, Ia., accepts call to 
Washington, Ind. 
COATES, R. A., Free Bap., Estherville, accepts call to Valley 
Springs, Ia. 
HOYT, Hewry A. F., Prot. Epis., Oxford, Penn., resigns. 
MAREING, 8. J., Ref. Dutch, Lafayette, Ind., called to Lemars, 
a. 


wane, F., Ref, Ger., Three Rivers, accepts call to Athens, 
ic 
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Biblical Research. 


Tr bas in recent years been regarded as virtually an axiom 
in Old Testament theology that, in the pre-exilic times, the 
people of Israel as such, both in contrast to other peoples 
and to the individual within the chosen nation itself, was 
the object of the Old-Israelitish religion; and that only 
through Jeremiah and Ezekiel the idea of a personal rela- 
tion between the members of the people and Jehovah was 
introduced into the religious system of Israel. Individual- 
ism is thus distinctively a characteristic of the post-exilic 
religious development in the Old Testament, and this view 
has been urged so strongly that the preponderance of the 
individualistic standpoint in a psalm or other section 
of Old Testament literature is often regarded as evi- 
dence sufficent to show that it is post-exilic. Compare 
Dubm, in his “ Theologie der Propheten” (a classic of 
its kind and a pathfinder in this direction), who says 
(p. 95), . 

“ Religiousimpertancein Israel was assigned not to the single 
Israelities but tothe entire people of Israel. It was only the 
great national catastrophe that brought forth the question of 
which the prophets before had not even thought, namely, the 
problem as to the relation of the individual and his doings and 
fate over against those of the nation as such,” 


with what Stade says, in his “‘ Geschichte des Volkes 
Israev” (I, pp. 507, 518). ‘* The course of history [in Israel] 
entirely disregarded the individual ; not until the collapse 
of the nation did individualism take root in the history of 
the nation,’’ are the words of Wellhausen. (“Abriss,’’ pp. 
45, 71.) Similar are the views of Smend, who'states that 
through the prophets the religion of Israel be- 
came more than the relationship between God and 
the people; now it became the relationship between 
God and the individual human being. Now no longer 
the people as a nation, but also the individual, 
waited for the salvation of the Lord. In the same way, 
but in a milder way, Schultz (‘“‘ A. T. Theologie,” 410), ex- 
presses himself. Against this central thesis of the recon- 
struction of O d Testament biblical theology, as proposed 
by the advanced school, Lic. Dr. Sellin, in the Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, 1893, No. 6, in an article of forty pages, 
makes a sharp, and in the main, successful attack. He 
recognizes in the entire religious literature of the Old Tes- 
tament the presence of both individualism and of the ua- 
tion as the religious subject; but by a systematic and 
practically exhaustive examination of this literature, 
which he arranges, on the whole, chronolgically the same 
way in which it is currently done by the advanced school, 
thus arguing from the same basis in this regard as do his 
opponents, he shows that the exile made no such great in- 
novation as the substitution of individualism for nation- 
alism is the religion of Israel, but that the preponderance 
of the one or the other element depended upon the phase 
of religious knowledge, or feeling, that finds its expression 
in the different classes of literature, individualism prepon- 
derating iv the Psalms, nationalism in the Law, etc. Natu- 
rally this will make havoc with the naturalistic religious 
scheme of the advanced school, for it appears that the pro- 
phetic conception of Jehovah was not the gradual develop- 
ment out of uncouth and quasi-pbysical religious views of 
old Israel. The title of the article, which is one of the most 
thorough critico-conservative discussions published in re- 
cent months, is ‘‘Das Subject der altisraelitischen Reli- 
gion.” 


.... The theory of the late Professor Hatch concerning 
the origins of Christianity as -developed in detail in his 
Hibbert Lectures, entitled ‘‘ The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages on the Christian Church,’ is attracting con- 
siderable attention in Germany at the hands of specialists, 
to whom these view bave been made accessible through the 
translation made by Erwin Preuschen, with additions by 
the translator and Professor Harnack. The theory consists 
practically in maintaining that Greek thought and philos- 
ophy not only formally, but also materially, modified 
original Christianity, as first proclaimed by Christ and 
the disciples, the change having been effected chiefly by 
the transfer of Christianity from Semitic to Greek soil. 
This view is applied to early Christian exegesis, in refer- 
ence to which it is maintained that methods used by the 
Greeks in the interpretation of Homer and by the Alex- 
andrian Jews in reference to the Oid Testament, were 
adopted by the early Christians. The view is also applied 
to early Christian sermonizing, in which a reproduction of 
the rhetorico-sophistical methods of the Greeks is claim- 
ed. It is also applied to the philosophy, ethics, etc., 
of early Cbristianity. Harnack warmly approves 
of the theory of Hatch on the whole, which is ma- 
terially the same as that advocated by himself in his great 
** Dogmengeschichte.”” It is substantially the theory of 
the Ritschl school, and represents the views which effect- 
ually overcame the old Baur and Tiibingen hypotheses, 
according to which the catholic, i. e. general, Christianity 
of the second Christian century was the result of compro- 
mises between the Jewish and the Gentile Christianity of 
earlier decades. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, also maintains the 
modification of primitive Christianity through Greek. in- 
fluences, but not in the way advocated by Harnack and 
the Ritschl school. Harnack goes so far as to say that 
“the original Gospel would probably have disappeared 
(untergegangen) if the forms of original Christianity had 
been strictly (angstlich) preserved.”’ The theory is, how- 
ever, being sharply antagonized even by liberal theolo- 
gians. Professor Liidemann in Theol. Jahresbericht, 1892, 
states that Hatch’s theory ‘‘goeseven back of Schleiermach- 
er,and belongs to the period of the rationalistic begin- 
nings of the history of Dogmas.” The conservative Prof. 
Victor Schultze, of Greifswald, in Theol.. Literaturblatt, 
No. 49, criticises the views in detail and sharply, while ac- 
knowledging the small kernel of’ truth that underlies the 
theory. After passing through the mill of discussion it is 
probable that the ultimate verdict will minimize rather 
than magnify its importance. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an eg to their publishers for all vol r d. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S LATEST ROMANCE.* 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has a large and growing guild 
of admirersin America. We say ‘‘guild” in order to 
suggest the conscious fraternity-feeling, the spirit of 
close corporation apparently binding the members to- 
gether. In his latest romance Mr. Meredith outdoes 
himself in the accomplishment of what has always been 
his chief literary aim, a style, or diction rather, quite 
unlike anything in books from now back to Cadmus. 

We must at the outset confess a covert enjoyment, 
sober and conscientious critic tho we claim to be, of all 
this rattling, scintillating, slangy, pedantic, involute, 
disjointed word jugglery. Meredith is a poet of a sort, 
a Browning in dressing-gown and slippers, with an eye 
upon womankind and a sly way of bidding for their 
esteem through favorable criticism of their femininity. 
He has much to say commonplace enough in its sub- 
stance, but enmeshed in such verbal adumbrations that 
it takeson mystery and power by the mere trick of 
doubtful significance. This is art, yea artifice, conscious, 
almost unconscionable, appealing to what we venture to 
call super-culture. 

Lord Ormont is a romance cast to resemble the 
analytical novel, and, aiming at the latest English (shall 
we add American?) taste, turns upon the love of a mar- 
ried woman and an unmarried man. It is told with lei- 
surely diffusiveness, for the actual story is slight, the 
author being mostly to the fore airing two things at 
once, his philosophy of sex and his literary paces, show- 
ing how he can by every hoof-stroke of his prose Pegas- 
sus make a great dust of the ‘“‘ woman question” and a 
shower of flint sparks from the old cobblestones of in- 
trigue and ill-considered marriage. 

The book, at least this edition, is simplicity itself in its 
clear print and good binding, and on the title-page ap- 
pears no hint that George Meredith ever wrote other 
romances. An unsophisticated reader might take it for 
the firstling of a gifted tyro. The charm of its opening 
pages is down the vista to boyhood and girlhood where 
the inchoate yet altogether irresistible claim of love 
flashes from eye to eye. Matey and Browny are ideal 
young lovers with a smack of Arcadian elementary good- 
ness in them ; but they are full cf blood and foredoomed 
to the sacrifice deemed essential to current art. Your 
profound scholar, never at a loss in his Meredith, smiles 
at these rosebud aud fluffy gosling lovers, knowing how 
they will presently perform when Browny marries old 
Lord Ormont and Matey comes dawdling around ogling 
through the opening of the garden fence. 

Of one sin we hasten to acquit Mr. Meredith ; in this 
story he does not pose Tolstoi fashion as a great moral 
teacher with illicit love in his pockets and hat besides 
what he carries in his hands. He does not hide behind 
Christ to sing a *‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” He is decent, sin- 
cere, writing his romance as one, but adorning it in 
Meredith style with an almost inscrutable filagree of de- 
lightfully grotesque comment. 

For, after all, Mr. Meredith’s style is grotesque, allur- 
ingly so, the lines of it reminding one of those beautiful, 
almost meaningless tortuosities in the rocks where bosses 
of strange fossils and jewels of quartz and mica and 
calcspar look as if squeezed out of the bowels of earth 
by a wringing process known to one Titan and no more. 
The critic sees through and through this literary scheme, 
feels the glaring artifice, can lay hand on the recipe; but 
who, save Mr. Meredith, could use it? 

The story of Lord Ormont runs thus: A boy at a boys’ 
school and a girl at a neighboring school for girls see 
each other and fall in love. The boy is poor, the girl is 
without social prestige, both are comely, she even beau- 
tiful, by a splendid dusky criterion known to Mr. Mere- 
dith. Circumstances separate them ; the girl falls under 
Lord Ormont’s influence and marries him, altho he is 
past middle life and “ generally disgruntled.” Then 
comes in the play of intrigue on the part of a low social 
set into which Ormont takes his wife. Doubt is cast 
upon the genuineness of the marriage, and Lady Or- 
mont’s title seems insecure, while a bold libertine under- 
takes to destroy her moral life. The boy lover steps in, 
and the inevitable, according to the latest English defi- 
nition of the word, comes to pass ; that is, the boy, now 
a man, and Lord Ormont’s wife elope, and live together 
happily ever after. 

Mr. Meredith is very complacent, and makes wise eyes 
at his readers when he arrives at the point where his 
hero and heroine defy law, social conventions, moral 
restrictions and conscience itself. What he says is, in 
effect, that here is what must have happened ; that any 
good man and any good woman, being in love, would 
break over, just as Weyburn and Aminta did ; and what 
are you going to do about it? 

The advantage held by Mr. Meredith over Thomas 
Hardy, Zola, Tolstoi and Floubert, is due to his clean- 
ness and reserve. Evidently he is not fond of realistic 
projections when it comes to making illicit passion a 
subject. The intrigue in this romance is shadowy, indi- 
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cated rather than drawn, and reticence, even antipathy 
marks those passages wherein fate is shown as making 
for the downfall of virtue. But the virus of social and 
moral anarchy more than merely taints the book, it finally 
floods it. Mr. Meredith does not stop with deploring 
ill-considered marriages, he goes on to excuse, to vindi- 
cate, even to glorify, illegal rupture and illicit reforma- 
tion of them by means of elopement and adultery. 
Getting back to Mr. Meredith’s literary merits, and 
here is where his claims lie, we should say that a hun- 
dred pages discreetly chosen from Lord Ormont would 
be a valuable work to place in the hands of a young per- 
son anxious to know how not to write when aiming at 
excellent English diction. Yet style Mr. Meredith unmis- 


takably has, and styleit is of the raciest and sappiest sort ; 


Vhomme méme is in it large as life; itis nothing if not 
lyrically and radically egoistic. Without much use of 
the self-asserting pronoun Mr. Meredith keeps dancing 
before his lines shadowing them with his grave peculiar- 
ities and wreathing them into tangled festoons across his 
pages. We could quote many detached sentences of ab- 
solute irrelevancy, and many more of cogent and needle- 
like aptness, flung into paragraphs haphazard. And 
his frisky thoughts leap and shine like mullets on a 
sound. At need hecan fling in asnatch of original Greek 
to help him out. 

Viewed as a work of art in fiction Lord Ormont can- 
not be given a high place ; the drama is too loosely con- 
ceived, too scatteringly presented, and the dramatis per- 
sone are mostly shadowy illusions save at a few fortu- 
nate moments when they become lifelike, red-blooded 
and warm with humanity. Conversation is badly 
handled ; it jerks along spasmodically after the manner 
of that heard at cheap restaurant tables, where jmpe- 
cunious intellectual people are feeding for dear life on 
hot scraps or cold messes. In one or two instances, 
notably the dialog between Ormont and hiscynical sister 
touching the family jewels, it rises to something like 
dramatic energy ; but these are the exceptions, 

In conclusion it is safe to say that Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta will satisfy the admirers of George Mere- 
dith, especially the females who delight in helping him 
bear his burden of decadent sovcivlogy. And, by the 
way, isn’t it worth observing that in current fiction soci- 
ology seems to be the science of intrigue and the only 
profound question to besolved by it is: How shall a man 
get possession of another man’s wife? or, How shall a 
girl keep her social position and at the same time elope 
with somebody’s husband? We are not deeply impressed 
with this view of sociological science. Mr. Meredith 
openly appeals to dissatisfied women who find their sex 
a burden and their domestic duties a cause of revolt, and 
with erratic yet telling cleverness he makes a bizarre 
style and agilded grotesquerie of presentation effectually 
aid bim in his purpose. 

He studies character negatively ; his sketches are 
mostly rear views, as if he found the countenance in the 
back. Both Lord Ormont and Aminta seem to be walk- 
ing away from us as we read, and we feel like running 
past them and turning about to get a good look into their 
eyes. Ormont’s sister is the only person in the book 
who stands out with reality, distinct and strong. She is 
a man-woman to delight the soul of the anti-sex society 
or the habitués of a county fair’s side-shows. She 
should have had a beard. 

The final word, however, must be that Mr, Meredith 
has that something we call genius, the indefinable qual- 
ity of fascination with which even a snake may charm 
a nightingale. His romance insinuates itself into the 
imagination and lures iton and on, pinching it here, 
stinging it there, tangling a mesh over it, tripping it, 
thrilling it, haunting it with dreamy fantasies and sol- 
emn grotesques and anon dashing into it the very fra- 
grance and dewy freshness of morning. His book, as 
he shapes it, is but mildiy bad and it is, barring the bad- 
ness, exquisitely delightful reading. 





THE COLUMBUS BOOK OF PRIVILEGES.* 


THE origin of this remarkable volume is explained by 
Mr. Harrisse in the Introduction which he, better than 
any other man, was qualified to write for it. 

When Columbus was on the eve of his last voyage in 
1502 he was full of misgivings lest his rights should not 
descend to his son Diego. The Crown lawyers advised 
that the capitulations embodying his rights were void; and 
with the view of placing the proof of his rights beyond 
the reach of his enemies, Columbus, before he sailed, 
had four copies made and lodged in safe places. Two 
were to be sent to Genoa, one to the monastery of Las 
Cuevas, where his body reposed for a time previous to its 
transmission to San Domingo. These three were made 
with extreme care on parchment. A fourth copy, made 
on paper, was sent to this couatry, aad lost, being proba- 
bly consumed by worms and ants in San Domingo. There 
is some reason to believe that the copy sent to Las Cuevas 





* CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. His OWN BOOK OF PRIVILEGES, 1502. 
Photograhic Facsimile of the Manuscript in the Archives of the Foreign 
Office in Paris, now for the First Time Published, with Expanded Text 
Translation into English, and an Historical Introduction, The Trans- 
lation and Transliteration by GEORGE F. BARWICK, of the British Mu- 
seum; the Introduction by HENRY HARRISSE; the Whole Compiled 
and Edited, with Preface, by BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. London: 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross: B. F. Stevens. Limited Edition. 
Foolscap folio, thick, handmade paper, half pigskin, with plankwood 
sides and clasps, pp. Lxv, 284. $30.00. 
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-ame into the possession of Edward Everett, and, tho 
now lost, may be recovered. 

The other two copies were carried to Genoa by Nicolo 
Oderigo, special envoy of the Republic, to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and apparently a friend of the admiral. 
One of these copies was sent inclosed in a bag of Cor- 
dovan leather with a silver clasp, which is now shown at 
Genoa and is reproduced in the volume before us. The 
other was among the plunder carried off by Napoleon to 
Paris and not included in the general return made after 
the Restoration by the allies. 

It was supposed to be lost until, in 188), when M. 
de Freycinet became Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
archives of the department were thrown open to the 
public, and here in the collection in the Palace of the 
Quai @’Orsay, May 31st, 1880, Mr. Harrisse, to his surprise 
and delight, laid his hand upon a volume bound in green 
morocco and stamped with the initials-of the French Re- 
public, which proved to be the lost copy of the privi- 
leges, patents and concessions granted to Columbus, 
and originally taken by Oderigo to Genoa. 

These are the documents which are reproduced in the 
noble volume before us. Apartfrom the history, which 
is full, clear and sufficient on all points, the documents 
are attested bv comparison with the original series owned 
by the present Duke of Veragua. : 

These documents, forty-four in number and bound 
under the geaeral title, Colex Diplomaticus of Christo- 
pher Columbus, are reproduced by Mr, Stevens in the 
volume before us 1502 with unsurpassed fidelity and 
intelligence. First we have in his own Preface a full 
account of his general method of reproduction and of the 
plan on which the work was to be done. The volume itself 
matches ia size and style the others ia the series of elegant 
and useful Stevens’ Facsimiles of Manuscript in Eur pean 
Archives relating to America. Every manuscript page is 
reproduced in facsimile, and inset in the volume so as to 
have on the pages opposite an exact transliteration of the 
Spanish text and a correct translation into Eaglish. 

The substantial facts of his discovery were made 
known by Mr. Harrisse in 1884 in his ‘* Life of Colum. 
bu:,” published that year. They are presented again 
with careful elaboration in the Introduction to this vol- 
ume, The case as to the lost manuscript of Las Cuevas 
does not seem Y be quite so hopeless as Mr. Harrisse 


appears to think. Tho it has disappeared it is not im- ° 


possible that it may be found, and meantime we know 
rather more about it than Mr, Harrisse supposed through 
a brief description in the North American Review (Octo- 
ber, 1825) by Caleb Cushing. 

The editor has added at the end reproductions and il- 
lustrations, in the same style, of three Columbus letters, 
introduced into the collection, we suppose, for their 
allusions, to the Admiral’s interest in the evidence he was 
collecting in this way to substantiate his rights. 

The volume has a novel and extremely appropriate 
binding in pigskin back, with beachwood boards oddly 
clasped to complete the covers. The paper is heavy linen- 
laid parchment with uncut edges in foulscap folio size, 


e 





Social England: A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, 
Science, Literature and Manners, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Dty. By Various Writers. Edited by H. 
D. Traill, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. VolumeI. From the Earliest Time to the Ac- 
cession of Edward the First. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50.) This really admirable history is introduced to 
the American market with the appearance of the second 
edition in England. It is aco operative work, done under 
the general editorial direction of H. D. Traill, D.C.L. The 
basis of co-operation is a distinctive characteristic of the 
history which is not divided among the co-operators by 
periods nor in any chronological order, but by topics dis- 
tributed through each and all periods, so that while the 
text or chapter flows on in one unbroken stream, the reader 
passes from the contribution of one writer to that of an- 
other with nothing to distinguish between them except the 
author’s name in black-faced capitals signed in the margin 
—an ingenious and sufficient indication of authorship 
which is continued through the volume and applied to 
every line in it, These sections are sometimes longer and 
sometimes shorter, their length depending on the topics. 
The advantages of this plan are obvious and appear every- 
where in the strong, vigorous and advanced treatment ap- 
plied to the topics as they pass under review. It is at- 
tended also with some drawbacks in the way of repetitious 
treatment, against which it would seem impossible wholly 
to protect such co-operative work against, and in the way 
of occasional variation of opinion, a matter of no great 
moment in a co-operative work where it is to be expected, 
tho it would be of serious consequence in a work proceed- 
ing from one hand. Some variation of this nature is trace- 
able on comparing Dr. Traill’s prolonged and elaborate 
general Introduction with the treatment of the same top- 
ics by special writers in the body of the work. An example 
which will hardly escape the notice of any careful reader 
is the rather rosy estimate of the British civilization given 
by Dr. Traill as compared with the far more critically ac- 
curate, tho perhaps less patriotic, descriptions contributed 
by special writers in the body of the work. The editor, in 
laying out his plan, has steered clear of the mistake of 
undervaluing the significance of a people’s wars and polit- 
ical history, tho he has made them subservient to bis gen- 
eral purpose by bringing them into the history as impor- 
tant witnesses and indications to show what the people 
were at each stage of their progress. The history is one 
which twenty years ago could not have been written by 
any living scholar, nor perhaps by any combination of liv- 
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ing scholars. It is a striking indication of the enormous 
additions to the sum of human knowledge which have been 
made by the historical and antiquarian researches of the 
last twenty-five years. There probably did not live, for 
example, in the time of Julius Cesar a Briton who could 
give so broad and satisfactory an account of the condition 
of the people on the island at that time as we have in this 
volume. It is most gratifying to note how far conjecture 
and hypothesis have disappeared, and well-ascertained 
fact taken their place, and how far antiquarian research 
has progressed toward a really satisfactory account of 
the life of the people in ancient Britain—their racial 
origin and combinations, their religion, their political 
development and tbe gradual dispersion of the cloud that 
has covered prehistoric times. Theconnection of Rome with 
the history is developed in a more satisfactory manner 
than seemed possible in so brief a treatment. It leaves a 
clear impression of the strong and vital points and, what 
is more, it explains itself. So of the introduction and 
growth of Christianity, the authors avoid extravagance 
and present a history that not on'y rests firmly on a solid 
basis of knowledge, but holds together with itself. The 
later chapters are rich in the development of social and 
national institutions of all kinds—trial by jury for ex- 
ample. The work nowhere runs into such more or less 
abstruse and difficult discussions as those carried on by 
Hallam, Maine or Stubbs. It is full of interest and vital- 
ity, written in an attractive style, with information on 
all subjects, but of information well chosen, and which 
concerns the life of the people in the times to which it ap- 
plies and which it concerns the people now to know. This 
volume brings the history down to the accession of Edward 
I, or to 1273. It is provided with an index, and is at 
once the most useful and attractive work on the history 
of the period that has appeared for many years. 


New Roads and Road Laws in the United States. By 
Roy Stone. (D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. $1 50.) 
Mr. Stone is Vice President of the National League for 
Good Roads and United States Special Agent and Engineer 
for Road Inquiry, Department of Agriculture. His book 
may be accepted as having all the authority that comes 
from thorough acquaintance withthe subject. It comes in 
a good time when public attention is turning to thesubject 
with a strength and volume which are almost too great and 
may lead to a repetition of the American fault of precipi- 
tate treatment. We believe in stone roads, but not for all 
roads. There are regions through which good roads cannot 
be had except by the use of stone. There are others where 
the earth road well made is better. There are others where 
acombination of the narrow stone road for teaming with 
the earth road for driving should be made. Thedangers of 
the present movement are: Ist, That people will imagioe 
that a cheap coating of pounded stone makes a good road, 
when, in fact, when first laid in it makes a bad road worse 
and when worn into ruts and holes inflicts a new kind of 
torment on man and beast. 2d, That they will not make 
their stone roads thoroughly nor go to the expense of 
keeping chem in repair, forgetting that a stone road out of 
repair is only a repetition of the old corduroy in stone. 3d, 
That the superior comfort of a well-made earth road io 
driving and riding will be overlooked. Where the bottom is 
good and the teaming not too heavy a well-made earth road 
is better than any other. The only question is, Is it made 
properly, turnpiked, drained, and worked twice every year ? 
Mr. Stone goes into all these points showing what may be 
done with the common earth road, at no great very expense 
as well as with stone roads. No road can be built to keep 
itself in repair. The earth road requires more frequent 
working than the stone road, but where the ground is suit- 
able its repairs cost little and the result is better. 


The Footprints of the Jesuits. By R. W. Thompson, 
ex-Secretary of the Navy, and author of ‘‘ The Papacy and 
the Civil Power.”’ (Cranston & Curtis, Cincinnati. $1.75.) 
Ex-Secretary Thompson recites the Jesuit history in this 
volume with great effect. It isa bai history and should 
not be forgotten. Mr. Thompson goes back to the begin- 
ning and traces the history of the society down to its sup- 
pression by Pope Clement XIV. Hethen takes up their 
re-establishment by Pius VII ‘‘ to aid the Allied Powers to 
perpetuate monarchism,” as he maintains. The nine clos- 
ing chapters of the book are devoted to an examination 
and exposition of the dangerous elements in the adminis- 
tration of the present Pope, Leo XIII, and particularly of 
the bearing of the present Vatican policy on the Common 
School question in this country. The Jesuit Party in 
American Politics Expused and Expounded in Letters to 
the Ablegate. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop. (American 
Citizen Co., Boston.) This brochure contains the eight 
letters addressed by Bishop Coxe to Archbishop Satolli. 
They bristle with wit and learning, and of course are good 
reading for persons who are “of the Roman obedience,” as 
well as those who are not. The general tone of the book 
and position of the author resembles that taken by ex- 
Secretary Thompson. 





Bible, Science and Faith. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, 
C.S. C., Professor of Phy-ics in the University of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore. (John Murphy & Co., Baitimore. 
$1.25). We are familiar with the chapters which 
compose this volume, having read most of them with 
profit and interest in the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view and in the American Catholic Quarterly. In them 
Roman Catholic and Protestant meet on the common 
ground of truth in substantial support of the common 
assertion that antagonism between science and theology 
is the chimeraof timid souls within the Church and of un- 
believers outside of it. Professor Zahm is able to call to 
his aid in developing his position a long list of Fathers 
such as Gregory and Augustine and to quote adumbra- 
tions or more distinct suggestions of the complete 
theories of modern science form their writings, evolu- 
tion included. As to the age of the world he asserts 
the unquestionable proposition that the Bible con- 
tains no geological chronology. In theory, there- 
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fore, he leaves himself free to accept the conclusions of 
rational science, whatever they may be. Unfortunately, 
he meets the geologists in a very unfriendly manner and 
does scant justice to the evidence they propose. This is to 
be regretted, tho it does not neutralize the really liberal 
position in which the work is placed nor its richly sugges- 
tive and emancipating character. 


The Dawn of Christianity ; or, Studies of the Avostolic 
Church. By Henry C. Vedder. (American Baptist Publi- 
cation Soeiety. 90 cents.) This volume is intended to 
cover in a popular way for ordinary reiders, students and 
Bible-classes the same ground as Neander’s “ Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church.” It comes from the 
editor of The Examiner, who is also well known as the 
author of “* A Short History of the Baptists’”’ and as con- 
nected with the publication of the “ Christian Culture 
Courses,” in which this volume appears. The history is 
conceived of as adefinite cycle guided and controlled by 
the personal influence of the living Apostles, and falling 
into four parts: the founding of the Church, the evangel- 
ization of Asia, of Europe, and the confirmation of the 
Churches. The author believes that signs of coming cor- 
ruption and degeneracy were already visible by the end of 
the period. It occurs to us to inquire whether we are any 
more at liberty to infer degeneracy from the late examples 
named by him than we are from the very early examples 
alluded to by St. Paul in the Church at Corinth. The 
tone and style of the book are excellent. The author is a 
Baptist and stands firmly by his convictions, but in a way 
tocommand respect. His book is very much to be com- 
mended as a brief, useful summary for general readers and 
students. 


Judas Maccabeeus and the Jewish War of Independence. 
By Claude Reignier Conder, D.C.L., LL D., M.R.AS., 
Major R.E. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) This is 
@ new edition of a work first published in 1879 for the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. In the interval the author has 
revisited many of the scenes described and restudied many 
of the subjects, while new light has been gathered from 
ever advancing discoveries in Palestine. The main sources 
of knowledge, the First Book of Maccabees and the “‘ An- 
tiquities ” of Josephus, remain the same, and the substan- 
tial outlines of the work as based on these required no 
change. The point of the volumeis on the basis of these 
historical authorities as read in the light of modern, local 
and antiquarian knowledge, to give an adequate exposi- 
tion of the heroic struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes 
and its consequences for Jewish civilization and for Chris- 
tian revelation. The author begias with a general descrip- 
tion of Judaism in the fourth century before Christ, and, 
passing to the revolt against the Macedonians, 170-165 B.c., 
carries the history down to 114 B.c , and the results of inde- 
pendence. The book isa valuable contribution to the study 
of that period which lay between the close of the Old Testa- 
ment canon and the birth of Christ. 


The Christian Literature Company (New York, $4.00), 
have just issued Vol. XI of the Second Series of A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church. The first seven volumes of this series were 
published under the editorial supervision of the late Dr. 
Philip Schaff and of Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, London. The present Vol. XI contains Sulpitius 
Severus, by Alexander Roberts, D D., Professor of Human- 
ity, St. Andrew’s, Scotland (“The Life, Letters, Dialogues 
and Sacred History’’). Vincent of Lerins, by A. C. Hurtiey, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in-the University of Oxford 
(Introduction, Commonitory and Appendices) and John 
Casstan, by Edgar C. S. Gibson, Principal of the Theologi- 
cal College, Wells, Somerset (‘‘Prolegomena,” the 
“Twelve Books of the Institute of the Coenobia,’”’ *‘ The 
Conferences, in Three Parts,” and the ‘‘Seven Books on 
the Incarnation of the Lord, against Nestorius”’). 


Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical Manual concern- 
ing the Fungus Diseases of Cultivated Plants and the 
Means of Preventing their Ravages. By Clarence M 
Weed, D.Sc. (The Orange Judd Co., New York. $1.00.) 
We have found this manual a garden aid of great utility. 
It is both practical and scientific. The directions given 
are based ona knowledge of the chemistry and natural 
history of the subject. They do not involve impossible 
comp.ications nor ruinous expensiveness, and they will tell. 


The Wedding Garment, by Louis Pendleton (Boston, 
Roberts Brothers, $1.00), is a story of life after death, a 
speculation about future existence. We do not see that it 
amountsto much. We like this author’s romances of the 
present life a great deal better, having more faith in their 
value. There are, nevertheless, some very suggestive and 
thought-provoking chapters in this book, and we doubt 
not that it will find a large audience. 


Two Strings to His Bow. By Walter Mitchell. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A story with a plot very 
well worked out. The interest begins early and holds on 
to the last. Itis nota great novel, but it is better than 
many that are called great. An hour spent in reading the 
Rev. Caswell Price’s experiences will leave no bad taste in 
the mind even if one yawns absently and forgets what it 
was all about. 


A Prodigal in Love. By Emma Wolf. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) Quite American in its setting, and 
yet altogether English in its dramatic motif, such as it is, 
this novel strikes us as notably well written. The main 


object of the author was to picture a forced marriage, 
loveless on the man’s par’, and show how the wife’s love 
could redeem the situation from hopelessness and make the 
union perfect. It is one of the best of recent novels. 


Tales Of The Maine Coast, by Noah Brooks (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), contains seven short stories 
distinguished by their own light; downright good stories 
for use in a hammock after luncheon. Mr. Brooks fairly 


loads on the local color and makes us realize the coast of 
Maine and some of its picturesque spots and people to such 
effect that we feel the sea wind and hear the dialect and 
smell the tomcod cooking in the kitchen. 
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Pembroke; A Novel. By Mary E.-Wil- 
kins. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) Measured by the gauge of art—that 
is, by the criterion of a judgment which 
takes no account of anything beyond the 
artist’s success in doing what was in mind 
to do—Pembroke is a well-rounded and thor- 
oughly finished novel. There is no denying 
Miss Wilkins’s skill, and her insight is 
keen, clear and sure, if not deep. She has 
humor, her diction is admirable, all that 
goes to make style is hers; but she is ex- 
pending her notable talent upon subjects 
which no art, however perfect, can make 
pleasing or absorbingly interesting to a 
healthy and hearty mind. We have found 
her short stories, taken occasionally and at 
considerable intervals, well written as they 
are, impressing us as the work of a genius 
willfully, or at least persistently, cramping 
itself within a narrow and dismal rut where 
the warmth, joy and courage of attractive 
living cannot exist. In this novel it is still 
worse. Pembroke is a dry, hard, pinching, 
unattractive fiction in which all the char- 
acters are ill-nourished, unhappy and grim- 
ly uninteresting; in themselves unsightly 
specimens of arrested development. To 
write such a story seems a perverse act in 
view of Miss Wilkins’s command of mate- 
rials, her style and her evident sympathy 
with the picturesque and the dramatic. 
Not a soul in Pembroke is ever glad, ever 
cheerful, ever for a moment reasonably 
hopeful of a good time coming. It is dis- 
tressing to read about them, to imagine 
them, to realize them. Certainly they are 
strongly and truthfully drawn, or we could 
not be affected by them; and yet why should 
Miss Wilkins draw them at all, and why 
should we be made unhappy on their ac- 
count? We turn from them as from what 
is immitigably uninteresting and uselessly 
dull and unseemly. These people have 
nothing in them to delectate imagination 
withal, nor do their distorted lives generate 
true pathos. At every turn we are rasped 
and distressed, but never thrilled or touched 
with human appeal. Doubtless Miss Wil- 
kins makes this rigid and frigid contempt 
of joy the strong point of her creative mood, 
and aims at just the effect which seems to 
us at once the triumph and the defeat of her 
genius. 
finer piece of art, avd infinitely truer to 
human life, had all its dreary, dingy and 
ineffectual misery been reasonably offset 
by somebody’s cheerfulness, hopefulness, or 
even happy carelessness. For those who 
find pleasure in misery that is absolute, 
and in pictures of people and experiences 
quite outside the pale of ordinary human 
interest, Pembroke will have the value of a 
masterpiece. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 2 Vols. 
I-III. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50 
the set.) Mr. William Aldis Wright has 
edited these letters, which cover the period 
between 1832 and 1883, and the publishers as 
well as the editor have done excellent work. 
The two volumes are handsomely gotten 
up. Doubtless Fitzgerald’s letters as a 
body will be far more interesting to Eng- 
lishmen than to Americans: but many of 
them must be delightful reading to every 
person who cares at all for epistolary 
glimpses of a rare man’s soul and its rela- 
tion to human interests. Fitzgerald some- 
how reminds us of Joubert, and yet the 
two men had little actual resemblance to 
each other. Mr. Wright has used admir- 
able judgment in the arrangement and 
presentation of Fitzgerald’s correspond- 
ence, which was with a select few and cast 
in the most familiar form. Carlyle, Fred- 
erick Tennyson, W. B. Donne, W. F. 
Pollock, Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. 
Kemble, Charles Eliot Norton, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Samuel Lawrence, Thackeray 
and Bernard Barton are the chief person- 
ages, not to mention the editor himself, to 
whom a large number of interesting epistles 
are addressed. Hereand there a letter from 
Carlyle or some other celebrity is inserted, 
and Mr. Wright’s intermediate notes serve 
to connect and explain the whole where 
connection and explanation are necessary. 
Fitzgerald’s singular personal charm is 
everywhere present in his letters. He must 
have been a man of magnetic influence, 
yet the excellent portrait, which is the 
frontispiece of Vol. I, presents a plain and 
by no means strongly winning face, almost 
the perfect type of a Scotch predestinarian 
of the hardest school; a humorous droop 
at the mouth-corners alone saving it from 
stubborn rigidity. He. was a man of 
leisure, loving quietude and study, a kindly 
hermit, a human hermit-thrush, with the 


thrush’s imitative note which made him an . 


admirable translator. His judgment and 
taste were fine and special rather than 
catholic and strong. He had, however, a 
safe critical instinct and a feeling for the 


Her novel would have been a far . 
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best in art and life. Sometimes, even quite 
often, his letters betray a dominant self- 
consciousness, and the dilettantesque, so to 
speak, is. over-prominent, forced upon at- 
tention. Somehow we dre constantly made 
to feel that here is a big fellow, with no 
fixed purpose in life, able to do, but doing 
little; a large-hearted, lazy man shrinking 
and shirking through a long and splendidly 
prosperous existence. He did a great deal 
of good work, however ; especially charm- 
ing are his Persian translations; and these 
letters irradiate a warmth of human sym- 
pathy which cannot be too cordially wel- 
comed. 


Outlines of Practical Hygiene. Adapted 
to American Conditions. By Gilman Cur- 
rier, M.D. (E. B. Treat, New York. 1893.) 
There are very few questions which a per- 
son who is resolved on conducting his life 
in a hygienic manner will. not readily find 
an answer to in this moderate-sized vol- 
ume, especially as it is furnished with a 
very complete index. It puts sane and sen- 
sible scientific judgments on all the condi- 
tions of healthful living, whether they con- 
cern the individual or his surroundings, 
into plain, untechnical language, easily to 
be “‘understanded”’ of the people. The il- 
lustrations are well chosen, and really 
illuminate and make more comprehensible 
the text. To show the broad field which it 
covers a list of its chapter. headings follows : 
Soil, Climate, Protection of Body, Clothing, 
Bathing, Personal Hygiene, Physical Exer- 
cises, Schools, Occupations—Their Influeuce 
on Health, Heating, Ligbting, Buildings, 
Ventilation, Diet, Foods—Their Prepara- 
tion and Adaptation, Water and Water 
Supplies, Fluid Waste, Sewers, Drainage, 
Plumbing, Garbage and Other Refuse, Gar- 
bage Disposal, Bacteria and Diseases, 
Human Excreta-Disposal, of Infectious 
Diseases, Disinfection, Restriction, Com- 
municable Diseases. Noone can peruse it 
carefully without becoming sanitarily in- 
telligent. Among the illustrations is a pic- 
ture of the very complete disinfecting ap- 
paratus constructed in Paris by Messrs. 
Husch & G te, exhibited in its 
mounted form. In some of the municipal 
districts of France this apparatus is owned 
by the authorities, and when needed is sent 
from town to town; and all household arti- 
cles, even large mattresses can thereby be 
thoroughly disinfected at a cost of about 
ten cents per mattress without ripping. 
The articles are kept in superheated steam 
at a temperature of 230° F. for half an hour, 
and are found when openeddry, with, of 
course, all the bacteria thoroughly cooked. 
Americans are not slow to adopt all really 
useful ideas, and not many months will go 
by before somebody will own one of these 
machines and gain a well-deserved profit by 
learning to operate it. We are glad to wel- 
come a popular book like this, as each one of 
its kind helps along the good time when by 
intelligent preventive measures human 
misery will be greatly abated as well as 
human life lengthened. 





Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, one of the 
two sisters whose names are known to the 
world through their discovery of the Sina- 
itic Curetonian Syriac Gospels, has just 
published, as Studia Sinaitica, No LI, the 
text of ‘‘An Arabic Version of the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, with Part of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, from a Ninth Century MS. in 
the Convent of St. Katharine on Mount 
Sinai.” This manuscript bears the number 
155 on its back—a number retained by Mrs. 
Gibson in her forthcoming catalog of the 
Arabic manuscripts in the convent, which 
willform No. III of the “Studia Sinaitica.”’ 
In editing the text she has modernized the 
writing as to diacritic points and some of 
the spelling, pointing out some of the nec- 
essary changes by general statements, and 
others by footnotes. The punctuation 
(proper, in the Western sense) she retains 
asitis. Her notes, introductory and text- 
ual, are all confined to the prefatory mat- 
ter. There is given a list of unusual (Ara- 
bic) words, and an index to the rubrics ; for 
the manuscript was divided into lessons for 
an *‘ Apostolos.”” Mrs. Gibson believes that 
this manuscript is a copy from an older one, 
and that the translator translated from the 
Greek directly, not knowing Syriac. The 
chief interest of the text lies in its peculiar- 
ities of translation. Its text-critical value 
is also appreciable. The printing is beau- 
tiful, done at the Cambridge University 
Press; and a fine phytotype facsimile forms 
the frontispiece. (London: C. J. Clay & 
Sons. Small 4to, pp. xxiv, 112.) 


The Prose Tales of Alexander Poushkin. 
Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
(London and New York: George Bell & 
Sons. $1.75.) This is a good translation of 
Poushkin’s short stories of Russian life; 


nine of them, at all events, are here given. 
Poushkin was a poet, a fighter; a Russian 
Lord Byron, in a way, and has been greatly 
admired. We find his prose tules stiff and 
heavy, but strongly imagined, with the un- 
mistakable yet indescribable Russian raw- 
ness and crudeness in their make-up. One 
must be fond of trifling detailsand childish 
attention to irrelevant surroundings or 
must skip about half of the descriptive 
pages to keep up the interest. 


A Suburban Pastoral, and Other Tales. 
By Henry A. Beers. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 7 cents.) These short stories 
are notably well. written, and have a dis- 
tinct quality of their own which sets them 
apart at once. They are fin de siécle, but 
they are interesting, to a degree, for their 
peculiar slantwise view of life and their su- 
perficial contempt for the serious and sted- 
fast elements of human experience. Mr. 
Beers has the artist’s touch, but it is a 
school touch all the same, and his tricks of 
stroke and coloring are in the latest style, 
plump up to date. Asa rule his storiesend 
indefinitely, asif a flurry of summer wind 
had scattered the stage properties and dis- 
sipated the dramatic elements. 


Day Dreams and Nightmares, by Fred 
Grant Young, offers a group of nine short 
stories reprinted from various periodicals 
and having the merit of liveliness, contrast 
and readableness. There is a touch of the 
French manner in several that is effective, 
and such a bagatelle as ‘‘ The Scarf Pin”’ 
has a good deal of French grace. ‘‘ The 
Whispering Gallery’”’ is amusing; and an- 
other one, ‘‘Hobson’s Blighted Hopes,’ 
considerably more so—in fact, a very droll 
extravaganza. Mr. Young, however, seems 
curiously careless in allowing one of the set 
to appear under a title long since pre-empted 
by a famous British magazine tale “ The 
Black Poodle,” of Mr. F. Anstie. (Groveland 
Publishing Co., Groveland, Mass.) 


The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling 
(New York, The Century Co., $1.50), is a 
collection of bizarre and quite unbelievable 
stories for young people, in which monkeys 
and elephants, tigers and panthers and 
snakes do impossible things and revel in 
grotesque surroundings. The uovelty of 
Mr. Kipling’s materials makes up for a 
good deal of nonsense and claptrap; but 
there is a taking, stirring vigor in some of 
the pieces. The publishers have issued the 
book in excellentform with many fine illus- 
trations. 


Old English Ballads. Selected and edited 
by Francis B. Gummere. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. $1.35.) We have here an excellent 
piece of work. The selections are admirably 
representative, the Introduction, which 
contains the substance of Professor Gum- 
mere’s lectures at Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, is scholarly and luminous, and the | 


notes and glossary are just what the stu- 
dent will need. We heartily recommend 
the work, which is issued in the ‘‘ Athe- 
neum Press Series.”’ 


Recollections of a Virginian in the 
Mexican, Indian and Civil Wars. By 
General Dabney Herndon Moury. (New 
York: Charles Scribner Sons. $1.50.) Gen- 
eral Moury writes easily and entertainingly 
a book of personal reminiscences of West 
Point life, recollections of distinguished 
army men, and sKetches of war at home 
and abroad. We have found his book par- 
ticularly interesting in its pen pictures of 
great soldiers in their moments of uncon- 
scious naturalness. 


From the Easy Chair. By George Wil- 
liam Curtis. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) This is thethird series of these 
essays from the ‘“‘ Easy Chair ” of Harper’s 
Magazine. They are elegant bits of prose 
writing, in which an almost over-refined 
nature plays rather over-delicately with 
subjects of more or less interest. Mr. Cur- 
tis was a noble man, intent upon righteous- 
ness. Every page of these essays testifies 
to his purity of life and daintiness of taste. 


The Celtic Twilight, By W. B. Yeats. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) The 
peculiarity of this book is that it seems to 
falter and waver between fact and fiction. 
Some of the sketches are so slight and yet 
so extravagant that one reads them with- 
out much interest, while others are strong 
and keen with true Irish wit. The style is 
clear and pleasing, and bits of droll folk- 
lore light up. the pages with a flickering 
charm. 


‘The Gypsy Road. By Grenville A. J. Cole. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) Mr. 
Cole made a tricycle tour from Krakow to 
Coblentz with a bicyling friend for com- 
panion, and this beautiful book is the his- 
tory of his experiencesand observations. It 
is quite readable, and here and there the 
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interest rises to the point of genuine sur- 
prise. The revelations of peasant life in out- 
of-the-way places are delightfully fresh. 


A Preparatory German Reader for Be- 
ginners. By G. L. Van Daell. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 45 cents.) With ample notes 
and vocabulary this little collection of pro- 
gressively arranged readings from many 
of the German masters will serve the turn 
of the beginner and lead on to more diffi- 
cult reading by easy stages. It is indeed 
an excellent book for young persons just 
entering upon a German course. 


Rambles in the Old World. By Milton S. 
Terry. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) 
Professor Terry writes a pleasing and inter- 
esting book for those who like to read de- 
scriptions of travel among the ruins of old 
lands. Thereare seventeen chapters in this 
volume each devoted to some city, district 
or country; and the author chats lightly 
and agreeably about whgt he saw in his 
rambles. 


Pastime Stories, by Thomas Nelson Page 
(New York, Harper & Brothers), may be 
taken up with confidence and opened at 
random ; the treat cannot be missed. De- 
lightfully bright, crisp sketches, full of 
genuine life; picturesque, swift, capti- 
vating, and yet quite unpretentious. It is 
a book for the hammock, the breezy hill- 
top, the seaside veranda. 


Wayside Sketches, by Eben J. Loomis, 
(Boston, Robert Brothers, $1.00), is a vol- 
ume of outdoor sketches, written in a plain 
and simple style. It is the record of what 
a healthy-minded observer saw during va- 
cation tramps and hours of recreation. A 
gentle spirit speaks in these pages. : 


The Rabb’s Island Wreck, and Other 
Stories, by Lynn R. Meekins (Chicago and 
Cambridge, Stone & Kimball), is a little 
book of well-written short stories quite 
American in tone and full of genuine hu- 
mor and lively incidents. We commend it 
to the lovers of good fiction. 


- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. T. J. WIsE has compiled a Brown- 
ing bibliography. 





...-The Century Company are soon to 
publish ‘‘ Five Books of Song,” a collection 
of the poems of Richard Watson Gilder. 


....Dr. J. M. Rice describes in the Sep- 
tember Century ‘‘School Excursions in 
Germany,” and Mr. Jacob A. Riis writes of 
** Playgrounds for City Schools.”’ 


.-.-Thomas Whittaker will publish early 
in September the American editions of 
“Eastern Customsin Bible Lands,” by Canon 
Tristram, of Durham, and ‘‘ The Cook and 
the Captive,” a French historical novel, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


....Lhe September’s Harper’s contains 
the history of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” with two 
portraits of Bryant and a picture of his 
early home in an article by the Rev. John 
W. Clradwick, entitled ‘‘The Origin of a 
Great Poem.”’ 


...-Among other articles in The Catholic 
World for September are “The Ethics of 
Labor,” by the Rev. F. W. Howard: ‘‘The 
Lesson of the White City,’ by the Rev. A. 
F. Hewit, D.D., and ‘‘ The Valhalla of Eng- 
land’s Poets,’’ by the Rev. John Conway. 


.--A most interesting literary find was 
made in the city of Niirnberg, Germany, 
recently. In a mass of old documents of vari- 
ous kinds in the City Building, a collection 
of nine hundred poems from the pen of the 
famous poet of the Reformation era, Hans 
Sachs, was found. The manuscript isin an 
excellent condition. 


...-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
for early publication ‘General Lee,” the 
story of whose life is told by his nephew, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee; “‘The Manxman,” by 
Hall Caine ; ‘‘ Timar’s Two Worlds,” by M. 
Jokai; “ Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” 
by Kate Sanborn ; and ‘‘A Victim of Good 
Luck,’ by W. E. Norris. 


.-.Prof. Cheyne and Dr. J. Sutherland 
Black are co-editors of the new “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” to be published by A. 
& C. Black, a work originally planned by 
the late Prof. Robertson Smith. In the 
preparation of the work the United States 
is represented by Profs. Francis Brown, 
G. F. Moore and C. H. Toy. 


----The September Forum will contain an 
article on “Home Life in India: Child- 
Marriages and Widows,” by a high-caste 
Brahmin, Purushotam Rao Telang, who 
has spent more than a year in the United 
States. The Rev. John Henry Barrows, of 
Chicago, also contributes an article, en- 
titled “World-Wide Echoes of the Parlia- 
ment of Religiuns.” 
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_...The American Sunday-School Union 
will issue, September 10th, its two premi- 


_ ym books on Education ; “A New Life in 


Education,” by Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., of 
Dickinson College, - Carlisle, Penn., and 
“ How John and I Brought up the Child, by 
Jobn’s Wife,” written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grinnell, of Pasadena, Cal. Prizes of $600 
and $400, respectively, were awarded to the 
authors of these books. 


..The September issue of The Art Inter- 
change is an anniversary number, marking 
the seventeenth year of its life. An appre- 

ciative estimate of ‘‘The Late George In- 
ness, N.A.” is given by W. J. Baer and 
others. ‘“ Royat, an Unfamiliar Sketching 
Ground,” “The New Public Library of 
Boston, and its Decorations,” and ‘Some 
American Tobys” are a few of the subjects 
discussed in this issue. 


..A noted Japanese publisher, Sahai 
Ohashi, has recently visited London, and 
gives some interesting data on the publica- 
tion interests in hisnativeland. His publica- 
tion house is called “ Hakubunkwan,” i. ¢., 
“ House of Widely Circulating Literature,” 
and is devoted largely to the issuing of 
periodicals and of juvenile literature. 
Among these is a paper for the young folks, 
issued in 800,000 copies. Ohashi purposes to 
publish English translations of Japanese 
authors for the Western market. 


..Mr. John Bartlett’s ‘‘ Concordance to 
Shakespeare,”’ which has been in prepara- 
tion for over twenty years, is now ready 
for publication. It contains 400,000 entries, 
giving references not only to acts and 
scenes, but to the lines as numbered in the 
Globe edition of Shakespeare from which 
this Concordance was prepared. The work 
will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
in one volume (medium quarto, 1,900 pages, 
price in half morocco in box $14.00) and will 
contain asupplementary Concordance to the 
poems. ° 


..-The death of Mrs, Celia Thaxter re. 
moves one of the most picturesque figures 
among the women writers of this country. 
Her sympathy with nature was wonder- 
fully close, and all lovers of flowers and vis- 
itors to the Isles of Shoals who have seen 
her famous flower beis on Appledore, will 
feel especially thankful that she lived to 
write and see through the press her last 
beautiful volume, ‘‘An Island Garden.” 
Tho Mrs Thaxter was best known by her 
verse, her prose writings have a subtle and 
rare charm. 


....Arthur Waugh, in his ‘‘ London Let- 
ter’ to The Critic, writes of the [rish Liter- 
ary Society, which has been fostered by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. This club now num- 
bers between three and four hundred mem- 
bers, and among recent recruits are Mr. 
Conan Doyle, Mrs. John Richard Green and 
Sir William Butler. The quarterly maga- 
zine recently started under its patronage is 
edited by Mr. Lionel Johnson and Miss El- 
Waugh also commends 
and calls particular attention to a modest 
volume of poems, *‘ Homeward Songs by the 
Way,” by “A. E.,” issued by the Dublin 
hou of Whaley. 


....Apropos of Milton’s rhyme in “ L’Al- 


legro,”’ 
**a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe and debonair,” 
Mr. F. C, Birkbeck Terry collates the fol- 
lowing passages in The Atheneum: 
“Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd 
As bending angels.” 
—SAAKESPEARE’S “ Troilus and Cressida.” 
“A bowl of wine is wenteene good ch 
To make one blithe, buxom and dcbonat’. da 
+  —THOMAS RANDOLPH’s “ Aristippus.” 
“ This king unto him took a fere, 


Who died and left a female heir, 
So buxom, blithe and full of face.” 
—SHAKESPEARE'S “ Pericles.” 
* And Dido unto her Aneas: 
Et me insomnia terrent, 
Multa viri virtus, et plurima currit imag 
And ever and anon she thinks upon the ine 
t was so fine, so fair, so blith, so debonair.” 


Burton’s “* Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
“ But you are fair, ah me! so wondrous fair, 
So young, so gentle and so debonair. 
—Martowe’s “ Hero and Leander.” 
“Was never Prince so faithfull and so faire, 
Was never Prince so meeke and debonaire.” 
—SPENSER’s “ Faerie Queene.” 


> 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Panorama of the Hudson. By Wallace Bruce. 
{xX D p. 192. New York: oryant Literary $1 00 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are usi 
inenes in County Seat Lists. They cover the ground 
best with least expense. 101 ‘Tribune Building, N. ¥ N.Y. 


TH HE H UM. for 25c. (or TATI 


TH it — Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy, 
By HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 
.8. LONG ry Co., 1013 Arch St., P Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this littl book.”—Athen rum, 


MUSIC : 
CHURCH GEO. 8. HUTCHINGS, 
BOSTON. 
Richard Henry Warren, 
ORGANS “snes. 
503 Sth Avye., New York. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 
By InA D. SANKEY. $30 r, 100, not prepaid. 3 S conte 


each by mail. THE BIG 
76 East 9th St., New York. Gi Wabash Ave., Sieee 


J. CHURCH CU., Music Publishers.Cinci i,O. 



































THE INDEPENDENT. 


SS DANA’S SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
orristown, New Ji ber 19. 
a native French ae See eee an teachers. Spe- 
a) ica! ™m 
teBumith, Welles and Belcan eee “sad Women, 
or boarding pupils, $700 per year 
Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING AND DAY + scented FOR GIRLS. 
REOPENS OCTOBER 


735 onal Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


9 East 49th St 
Four departments: primary. junior. middle. 
senior. Prepares for all il colleges ee for a 


Gymnastics under com t 
Seaton pean ta received Lamy og family. 


ASTMAN COLLERE pre owe School. in 























Sienography. Fypevriting hip, Academics, 
Carrington 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton Coarese of Study un under Princeton Pro- 

fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern 
EV. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 
5ist year. By thorough work we prepare boys for 
College, for Business, for 1 Lite-work. 'S Send tor Cata. 
logue. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


GIRLS” COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-4 Ave., CHICA h year begins 
Sept. eh, "Prep Prepares for pos vo is oan ae ecial 
courses of mz... ay gung 14 adies and Chile dren, 

ICE, A. 
Miss M. K. BEEDY, A. } Principals. 

















GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE IRGSSTUTS. 
Mat both se de 


tory and Business Courses, Music, Art, Ger: and 
French, by falists. Cli Climate mild and healthful. 
Military drill for boys. Catalog. 


New York, Cananda! 
BANGS PLAC! SCHOOL Lag? TEL. 
tablished 1876. Year Le nan 9. Prepar- 
atory, yo ond pe Cones te te ALS 3s. Comifi. 
cates enee 7 b lieges and Universities. 
CA TInt . COMSTOCK, President. 








PICTURES. STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 




















WANTED. 
make $5 per day easy. Great 
AGE Ns ‘ ) seller, Write Ave. Chicago, ml, 
EDUCATION. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


Begins its *6th year September 13th, bg F enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College-fitting Course. 

Address MISS LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next Seminary y 











MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 234 year. Primary, Intermed- 

ate, and College pouneseary y courses. Music, Art, 
and the Lan nguager. 5 t areful attention to mores and 
manners. ildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


4 Hack 
Hackettstownlnstitute New sersey.” 
Must. preparatory forGentlemen. Ladies’ College. 


usic, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best buildin 
its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Catalogue free. 


Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, DD., Pres. 


66 1? SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HELLMUTH Thorough Education. 
London, Canada. Send for descriptive circulars. 
OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 


- adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
mfo 9 exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Add 


R. 8. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


LAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY opens 


on course to ea 
class. Ad ress, “Sesinenth oO. 
NEw JERSEY Lawrenceville 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 


Capacity of School 300. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue, and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
M Conn. College Figoesatery. English Cot Courses. 
nch, German, Art. Music. Ev. J. B. McL. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HILLSIDE,NORWALK,CONN. Exceptions} al advantages 
Certificate admits to best Colle Vocal, Vi olin, 
Piano departments conducted by low York artists. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1991. ABNER C. THOMAS, LU..D 
Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree 0} of LL.B: 
after course of three years. Morning division, 9to 12; 

evening division, 8to10. For catalogues apply to 
Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, New York. 


























BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


Piptical Calta for any College at and 1 “7 Business. 





W.S. EVER Prin 
BI Ret ba N. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, {ior ‘he bigher educa- 

* tion of poung women. 

Saeenmonempe for coma ane ealth. Twen- 

= -five acres—twelve in grove; lake for aes _ 
skating Classical and general course of stud, 
reparatory and optional. Year commences 

Rod" Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, 33 


BRIN MAWR ee 


for catalogue. 
c -—= 4 








Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
For Women, 








Chauney-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. Thereis Military Drill for boys. 
Two boys would be received into the family 
of one of the Principals, Upper classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSO N RIVER INSTITUTE, 
For Girls. Healthfally and beautifully 
located My the Hudson River V: ° 











Will open its 
4ist year Sept. 17. For catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. Claverack, N. Y. 
Contans daniinan tet Gizie. 
tage Seminary for 
fiementary ay = Hi renee En ish. Ancient and a 
ern Languages, M and Art. § Send for Catalogu 
Rev. C. WwW. Haw ey, A.M., Principal. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and — climate. No school in the country 
offers better ograatages for thorough preparation 
for = Add 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Pros School eet. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Sc School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens Septembe: r Seth. 


EW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE. i. 


ris Bank— Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 

Sag, Aeby eaiten a Penmanship, <Acad- 

emics, Mode’ For catalogue, address 
Carrington ‘Gaines 8! 81 








ast S5th St., New York, N. Y. 
EW = MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
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Established in 18. Twen ag pang b Phila- 
copeee. two hours from ha gd ork, Opens Septem- 
UGONTZ SCHOOL 0., PA. 
T E 0 INING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
HE. OSSIN for College. Art 
School; Music S School. D Director PA lbert Ross Parsons. 
year Vegins Sept. 19. Miss C. C. FULLER, Principa 
Classics. Infantry, aes OE Cavalry Drills. 
Catalogues of . E. HYATT, Pres. 
Combines individual teaching with eugene ad- 
oe for home and out-door | - on ones 
ACA DEM 
59th YEAR. Pre th hly f 
Government ‘academics and gps Rang Oa emy 
BISBEE & AMEN, ka 
SCIENCE SCHOOL.—Special training for scien- 
steam heat, electric light, laboratories, gymnasium, 
shower baths. BETTS ACADEMY, Stam ord, Conn. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
For circulars and_ reports apply to Prinel- 
pals. 
ones Sing = the Hudson. 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages. _— 
vB. y mijneering (C. & Wow ae" _ Br 8. “aa 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUSEURY, 
2B. KNAPP 
RIVERVIEW Y, 
POUGHKEEPSI E, ’N, Y. 
officer detailed at Riverview by Uoewster 
tific and technical schools or business. New building, 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Bridgeton, 





sey. 
2th ba gt begins Sept.12. Both sexes. Pre epanes for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 


Music, Military rill, Gymnasium, H. K.TRASK, Prin? 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
Regular and optignek courses for Young 
Ladies; 10 teachers. Cuas. F. DowD, PH.D., Pres’t. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE.,, NEW YORK. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 
26th, 1894. The Faculty will receive weg _ 
dents in the President’s room at 9:30 A.M 

will be drawn at2P.M. The opening address will b be 
delivered by Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D.. in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 27th, at 4 P.M. 
Students are urged to be present at the opeuing—not 
earlier. Lugeas 3 oe be directed to No. 50 East 
ith Street, 


Ursinus College, cotlegevitte, Pa. 


Twenty-four miles from Philadelphia. Four 
courses leading to A.B. degree. Laboratory courses 
in Chemistry, Physics and Biolo, Seven colleges 
and universities represented in Va niey. Open to 
both sexes. _—_ cation. New buildings, modern 
appointments. mses very moderate. 

URSINUS ACA EMY prepares for college, for teach- 
ing, or for business, ‘Special attention to a Safe 
place for _——-— sand girls. Write for fata 

¥ T. SPANGLER, D.D. 











aiden 





Washington and Jefferson College. 


94th year opens September 12th. Modern equipment. 

Elective courses. ‘ew Gymnasium. Moral and 

| nag surroundings. Expenses moderate. Ad- 
dress, President, Washington, Pa 


WELLS COLLEGE coroner. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19.18% Send for Catalogue. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
young Ladies. 28th Year. Is provided for giving a 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 
paratory Departments; also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion, Mrs. HéNRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, '94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus to 

__ MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE  wotiy. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
inted forms sent to schools training paptis for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Thomas C. Mendeuhall, LL D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


New and finely equip laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address, 


JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Opens Sept. 27th, The School offers many Univer- 








FOR WOMEN 




















N.Y. rs at Warrall Hall, Peekskill, 
=: abe yL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


sity advantages. For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress Prof. t+. B. STEVENS. 





The Siglar School, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥ 


$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

The thirty-second 
school year begins Sep. | 
tember 18, 1594. 

The picture shows how we go 
to our athletic grounds after- 
noons when the weather permits. 
I put it here to get your atten, 
tion to my school. 

If you have a young boy, now 
is your time to read what I know 








about bringing up boys. 





I cannot go into the subject 


here. My pamphlet discusses 
it fully, and also describes the 
best school I know of for young 
boys; yes, for any boy of good 
stuff, not badly spoiled. Write 


for the pamphlet. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 


THE new Tariff bill goes into effect im- 
mediately upon becoming law. It would 
be out of place in a weekly journal to pub- 
lish the law in full, but some general de- 
scription of its provisions will be of public 
interest. 

Except in some particulars to be here- 
after mentioned, the new duties do not 
differ greatly from the old as defined in 
the McKinley bill; by this we mean that 
the consuming public will not find retail 
prices much changed, tho those in the 
different lines of trade will, of course, 
study the Tariff in detail. Thus in sched- 
ule A, which covers chemicals and paints, 
there is a general reduction of 20 to 50% 
in the duties imposed. Thus black paint 
is reduced from 25 to 20% ad valorem. 
Some few articles are advanced, such ‘as 
cod-liver oil. China and earthenware are 
reduced from 60% ad valorem to 354, the 
new duty thus equals about a third of the 
value of the foreign article. Iron and 
articles of iron are lowered considerably. 
Iron ore is now 40 cents per ton, instead 
of 75 cents, the new duty being about one- 
fifth of the foreign value. Pig iron is re- 
duced from $6.72 to $4 per ton; steel rails 
for railroads are now 7-20 cents per pound 
as against $13.44 per ton, a reduction of 
not quite half the old charge. Tin plates 
are also lowered about one-halfas to duty. 

Lumber is now on the free list except 
from countries which put an export duty 
on it. Manufactured lumber has a duty, 
however. Rawsugar, which was free under 
the McKinley law, now pays 40%. This 
will add about 14 cents to the retail price of 
sugar. Refined sugar, which had a protect- 
ive duty under the McKinley act, has one 
now also, in addition to the charge on the 
rawarticle. Leaf tobacco is reduced from 
$2 to $1.50 per pound for not stemmed, 
and for stemmed from $2.75 to $2.25 per 
pound. COrgars are slightly less; snuff un- 
changed. Since we export grain, the 
agricultural section does not much con- 
cern us, except to note that barley is 
changed from 3@ cents per bushel to 302 
ad valorem, a reduction of about one-half. 
Potatoes are now 15 instead of 25 cents per 
bushel. Cotton ties are made free. 
Oranges are reduced slightly, and so are 
lemons. Pineapples and olives now must 
pay 20% instead of being free. The duty 
on brandy is lowered from $2.50 to $1.80 
per gallon. The duties on allcotton goods 
are reduced from a quarter to a half of the 
old rate. Some linens, such as shirts, col- 
lars and cufis are slightly increased. 

Wool is free,an experiment whose re- 
sults will be watched with interest. 
Woolen cloths are correspondingly re- 
duced and so arecarpets. Raw hides are 
now free; dressed skins are not much 
changed. Uncut diamonds, formerly free, 
now pay 10% of their value; cut stones 
are also advanced but jewelry is reduced. 
Anthracite coal has paid no duty, and the 
rate on bituminous coal is reduced from 
75 cents per ton to 40 cents. Paintings 
and statuary are now madefree. Salt 
is also free, but is dutiable if imported 
from acountry which imposes an export 
charge. The tax on whisky (internal 
revenue) is increased from 90 cents to 
$1.10 per gallon,and a tax of 2 cents per 
pack is put on playing cards. 

The income tax sections of the new law 
are long, but their substance is easily un- 
derstood, On all incomes which exceed 
$4,000 per year a tax of 22 is to be paid on 
the excess over this amount exempt. Pro- 
visions are made for deduction of losses, 
interest on debts, etc., before ascertaining 
the income. This tax is to be levied on 
the income of 1894, and is payable on or 
before July ist, 1895. It is to continue for 
five years. Every person having an in- 
come in excess of $3,500 is required to 
make a return under oath, the penalty for 
neglect or refusal being an addition of 50¢ 
to any tax due. Savings banks, mutual 
insurance companies and fraternal and 
building societies areexempt. All corpo- 
rations must pay the tax. Husband and 
wife or father and son, if in one family, 
are counted together, and but one deduc- 
tion of $4,000 allowed. Army and navy 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


officers have the tax deducted from their 
pay; so likewise do Senators of the United 
States and members of the House. Cor- 
porations must report to collectors all sal- 
aries paid in excess of $4,000 subject to 
exemptions stated, and must keep careful 
books of accounts for taxing purposes. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Last week developed little changein the 
business situation. The conviction, how- 
ever, that we are on the eve of a general 
and extended revival of industry and trade 
deepens every day. The great curse of 
tariff agitation is over,and Congress hav- 
ing adjourned the country can once more 
breathe freely and enjoy a period of com- 
mercial peace. There is little if any pros- 
pect of the tariff being an issue in active 
politics during the remainder of the pres- 
ent Adminstration. Some agitation of 
the ‘‘popgun” sort may follow next 
winter; but it is quite certain that we 
shall have no repetition of last winter’s 
experiences for at least another two years. 
At present the situation is that one party 
is utterly incapable of making any radical 
changes in the tariff and the other is in- 
disposed. While these conditions last, 
and until some great popular demand in- 
sists upon tariff revision, the new bill is 
likely to remain essentially undisturbed ; 
and no such popular demand will come 
so long as improvement and prosperity 
are insight. Of course business revives 
slowly. Conditions are not fully settled. 
Changes in customs are sorely perplexing 
to importers, while manufacturers affected 
by the new rates are forced to move 
cautiously until their effect is fully 
measured. In this city business at the 
moment is necessarily unsettled by ad- 
justment to these new condition. But 
this state of affairs is only temporary. 
Meanwhile, reports from all sections of 
the country are encouraging in spite of 
recent unfavorable crop developments. 
The country has been going through a 
period of starvation, and stocks of 
merchandise are being necessarily re- 
plenished, and long deferred repairs be- 
gun. There are no evidences whatever 
that the demand on account of delayed 
repairs, renewals and replenishments have 
reached an end. On the contrary they 
have only just commenced ; and for these 
reasons alone considerable activity may 
be expected within the next six months, 
without taking into account the new en- 
terprises that have been waiting favor- 
able opportunities for launching. It 
seems also as if Europe wasio a condi- 
tion to respond to improvement here. 
Already a better feeling is reported in 
Europe owing to the settlement of the 
tariff question, which, if nothing unfavor- 
able intervenes, will in due season man- 
ifest itself in a renewed demand for our 
securities and a return of much of the 
capital withdrawn from the United States 
during the last three years. Foreign 
opinion, however, will be largely influ- 
enced by our success or failure in the 
campaign for revision of the currency 
and finances which is ia prospect for the 
next session of Congress. 





Values on the Stock Exchange were 
strong, tho realizations at times caused 
some unsteadiness. Speculation centered 
chiefly in the industrials, sugar and whisky 
certificates showing wide fluctuations. 
For railroad stocks and bonds there was 
a widening demand, and a strong under- 
tone pervades the whole market. In 
some of the Grangers and Vanderbilts there 
was a forced covering of short contracts, 
which accounted very largely for the 
special strength of these shares and in- 
flicted some severe losses upon one bear 
firm. When buying on this account 
ceased the market lost some of its 
strength, and other prominent advances 
were largely the result of manipulation. 
There has been some increase of public 
buying ; but the outside and investment 
demands have not been large enough to 
cause any particular advance. The chief 
cause of the rise, thus far, is the change 
of sentiment. There are few stocks and 
bonds with any sort of future before them 
pressed for sale; holders are in a san- 
guine mood, and the consequence is that 


a@ very small demand when genuine is 
sufficient to advance prices. Europe shows 
reviving confidence, but is still timid and 
follows rather than leads our market. 
Foreign letters, however, generally indi- 
cate that London, Amsterdam and other 
European markets will respond to any 
improvement here. Railroad earnings 
continue to improve, insomuch as stop- 
ping losses is an improvement. Out of 
72 roads which reported for the second 
week of August 44 reported gains, and the 
total showed a gain of 23¢; but the re- 
turns for 1893, with which this compari- 
son is made, averaged 15% below 1892. It 
is true the tendency in railroad affairs is 
toward improvement; but the results are 
being largely anticipated. The money 
market is gradually growing more active. 
While call loans remain at 1@14¢. time 
money is in fair request, and firm at 2@ 
24% for two to three months. The supply 


of commercial paper steadily increases, 
and good names are more freely offered, 
best indorsed receivables being quoted at 
3@34¢ for two to four months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Aug. 25. Aug 18. 
$488,763,700 $486,298,800 
91,028,400 

123,000,500 
584,889,000 
9,756,700 9,761,400 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Legal tenders.... 


Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 


122,420,3J0 
$213, 165,109 


Surp. reserve.. $66,713,650 


* Increase. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows: 
August 26th, 1893—Deficiency 
August 27th, 1892—Surplus. 
August 29th, 1891—Surplus 
August 30th, 1890—Deficiency 
August 3lst, 1889—Surplus 4,790,775 
Transac ions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 
Clearing week ending August 25th ... 
Clearings week ending August 18th.. 
Balances week ending August 25th .. 
Balances week ending August 18th .. 


$423,692,778 04 
422,272,415 43 
35,800,404 81 
23,905,397 95 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows : 
Bid. Axed. 
96 ee 
115 
115 
119% 
119% 
Currency 6s, 1895... ee 
Currency 6s, 1896... 
Currency 6s, 1897... 
Currency 6s, 1898 
Currency 6s, 1899. 
Cherokee, 1896. 
Cherokee, 1897 
Cherokee, 1893... 
Cherokee, 1899 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 
i gre eipbocneus bokeunbie 4.8554— 
BAGRE 0.000 scccve seccccccteccvece:.ccoces oc. coved 4. 8634— 
ES CRN os ve cnss i cicsscs ccccsbccessceved 4.8654— 
SR, SID nedeipibe vecepsotccsveccase ceed 4.84%4— 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


Bid. Asked. 


Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 
Central Nationa) 
Chase National. ..........+. 


Corn Exchange . 
East River 


First National of S. I...... 
Fourteenth Street 
Fourth National 


Importers’ and Traders’... 


August 30, 1894. 


Leather Manufacturers’... 
Lincoln National............ 


Market and Fulton......... 
Mechanics’ 


New York County 
New York Nat. Exchange. 
Ninth National 


Republic 
Seaboard National 


United States National ... 
Western National.......... 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Asked. Sales 
100 99 


Bid, 
A. B, Clafiln Company, Ist pfd.... 95 
do, 95 


Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 
Celluloid Co 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Executive Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Fall River, 
Mass., voted to order all mills under their 
control to close for an indefinite period. 


....Holders of the bonds of the city of 
Moline, Ill., dated 1883, are requested to 
send them at once for redemption to the 
National Park Bank, of this city. Par- 
ticulars regarding the redemption of these 
bonds will be found in our advertising 
columns. 


...-The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Company have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% on the preferred stock, payable 
September ist. The coupons of the first 
mortgage 6% bonds, due September Ist, 
will be paid by the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn. 


....Secretary Carlisle has substantially 
decided that goods in bonded warehouse, 
on the the taking effect of the new Tariff 
law, cannot be withdrawn for consump- 
tion free of duty if they have been trans- 
ferred from the dutiable to the free list by 
the new law. 


...-The resolution, which has just 
passed both Houses of Congress, directing 
the Commissioner of Labor to report upon 
the effect of the use of machinery upon 
labor and the cost of production, deals 
with a subject in which Labor Commis- 
sioner Wright has long been interested. 


....Crop conditions, August 1st, in per- 


centages : 


Great Britain. United States. 


1894, 1893. 

67.1 67.0 

69.8 84.6 

76.5 18.8 

74.0 86.0 

75.4 87.7 

...-The declaration of the regular q tar- 

terly dividend of 13% by the Cnicago, Bur- 

lington and Quincy Railroad was a great 

surprise to the Stock Exchange, where 

speculators freely offered the dividend at 

1%. It was generally understood that the 

dividend ..as not earned, but that the di- 

rectors are counting upon a future revival 
of business. 


....-Receiver Armstrong, of the Fidelity 
National Bank, Cincinnati, paid out Aug. 
20th 8¢ of claims of creditors’, amount- 
ing to about $350,000. He says another 
dividend of 2% can certainly be paid here- 
after, and still another of 8% in case the 
suit against the Chemical Bank of New 
York should be decided in favor of the Fi- 
delity Receiver. 


....The committee of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company’ssecond mortgage 
bonds calls atcention to holders of such 
bonds that large deposits having already 
been made, it is important that holders of 









August 30, 1894. 
non: ted bonds should deposit their 

holdings at once with the New York Se- 
curity and Trust Company,in exchange for 
negotiable receipts, which will be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange as soon 
as a majority of the bonds have been de- 
posited. 

_...A dispatch from Milwaukee states 
that Wisconsin crops had a dry week. 
Pastures are dead, and fall feed so scant 
that farmers are forced to cut corn for 
fodder. Corn and potatoes are light, the 
latter particularly being probably not 
more than half a crop. Cranberries are a 
failure for the year, and many great 
marshes are ruined by fire. Forest and 
marsh fires continue the work of destruc- 
tion, owing to the absence of rain in North 
and Central Wisconsin. 


_...A report is current in banking cir- 
cles, for which there appears to be consid- 
erable foundation, that the strong feeling 
against Secretary Carlisle among the 
banks of New York has taken the form 
of an informal agreement not to turn 

old into the Treasury in exchange for 
whatever small currency may be required 
by country banks, as the season advances, 
for the purpose of moving the crops in 
the South and West. The banks which 
have entered into this agreement intend 
to ship to their correspondents the best 
that they have on hand in the way of 
currency, and let the country banks se- 
cure the small notes in other quarters, 


_...Consul-General Jonas reports to the 
State Department from St. Petersburg 
that the great Siberian Railway will offer 
a very important outlet for the surplus 
Siberian farm products to the markets of 
Europe, and if the surplus is large the 
present depression in values, especially in 
grain, will thereby be intensified. A 
rough estimate of the surplus of wheat 
alone likely to be collected by the West 
Siberian section of the new railroad places 
it at about 6,000,000 bushels, and this is 
regarded decidedly as an underestimate, 
The completion of the line will act as a 
great stimulus to grain raising in the fa- 
mous Chernozium (black soil) belt and the 
surplus will probably increase yearly. In 
1889 the surplus grain in the Tobolsk, 
Tomsk and Yenisseisk districts exceeded 
30,000,000 bushels, most of which was pro- 
duc: d in Tobolsk and Tomsk, which are 
nearest European Russia. It is evident 
that such enormous quantities of grain 
will affect European markets if not the 
markets of the world. 


....Deacon James W. Converse, of Bos- 
ton, died last Sunday at the age of eighty- 
six. Mr. Converse was one of the most 
prominent financial men of Eastern Masgsa- 
chusetts, a member of a large leather firm, 
director and president for many years of 
the old Mechanics’ Bank and one of the 
pega promoters of investments in the 

est, especially in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which city owes its success more to him 
than to any one else. He was also promi- 
nentin a large number of enterprises, as 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company, the 
Boston Belting Company and the Ameri- 
can Rapid Telegraph Company. He was 
receiver at one time of the Hartford and 
Erie and Norfolk County railroads, ard 
was one of the principal builders of the 
Canada Southern Railroad. He was as 
prominent in religious and philanthropic 
as in financial movements, being a trustee 
of Tremont Temple for many years, a di- 
rectur of the Baptist Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies and a large contribu- 
tor to benevolent objects. He left prop- 
erty valued at more thau ten million dol- 
lars. The Hon, E. 8S. Converse, the well- 
known pbilanthropist of Malden, Mass., is 
a brother of Deacon Converse. 


..-.President Newell of the Lake Shore 
Railroad and Pittsburg and Lake Erie 
Railroad died suddenly from paralysis, at 
Youngstown, O., last Sunday. Every ef- 
fort was made to relieve him, and, he at 
first rallied, but soon became unconscious, 
and remained so until his death, some 
hours after he was first stricken. Mr. 
Newell was sixty-four years of age, and 
had been in the railroad business since 
1846. As civil engineer he worked on the 
Central Vermont Railway and Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Road, and from 1856 to 
1863 was Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way of the Illinois Central. He was then 
made president of the Cleveland and To- 
ledo Road for two years. In 1868 and 1869 
he was engineer and superintendent of 
the New York Central and Hudson River, 
and in 1869 was made vice president of 
the Illinois Central, succeeding to its 

residency two years later. In 1875 he 

ecame connected with the Lake Snore, 
and was General Manager in 1883, since 
which time he has been its President. 

nder his care the Pittsburg and Lake 
Erie has grown to great efficiency. He 
leaves a wife and several children. One 
of the sons is Superintendent of the West- 
ern Division of the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern, and a daughter the wife 
of a son of the late ex-President Garfield. 








....The only real and complete remedy 
to prevent rascality and fraud lies in 
the hands of the Stock Exchange of this 
city, because it is absolutely within the 
power of that body to prevent any corpora- 
tion not known to be honest and accurate 
in its financial statements from obtaining 
money on its securities. The strongest 
corporation in the United States could not 
float a loan if the Exchange should offi- 
cially declare that“ its accounts were not 
in a satisfactory condition. The Exchange 
is not only the greatest market in the 
world for American securities, but it is 
an. indispensable market. If it should 
organize a department of inspection and 
audit and require: that every corporation 
whose securities were listed should sub- 
mit its books to the scrutiny of such a 
department, and that i's securities should 
not be dealt in if the report of the depart- 
ment, duly anthenticated, declared the ac- 
counts to be defective or deceptive, com- 
plete and honest bookkeeping would imme- 
diately be the price of actual existence. Nor 
is thig system in any way impracticable. 
The Exchange has a stainless reputation 
for scrupulous honor in the conduct of 
its own business—a reputation sustained 
by severe and minute regulation of its 
members in matters of common concern. 
It coulu command the services of perfectly 
trustworthy experts entirely competent 
for this task. That task would be very 
simple, It would not involve any verdict 
on the policy or operations of the railway 
companies.—New York Times. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
CITY OF MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


This to notify the person or persons, corporation or 
corporations, holding any of the bonds issued by the 
Civy of Moline, in the State of Illinois, U. S. A., un- 
der an ordinance passed by the said City on the 
Eigh eenth day of June, 1883, and as amended by or- 
dinance passeu on the Twelfth day of November, 1883 
(which said ordinances provided for the issuance 
of Fifty Thousand Dollars (450,000) of twenty (20) 
years coupon bonds of said City to N. W. Harr’ 





a 
rs ($25,000) of eaid bonds were redeemable at option 
of said City of Moline after the expiration of ten (lv) 
years, that the said ‘ ‘ity of Moline will avail itsel: of 
the option contained in the ordinances providing for 
the issue of said bonds to redeem same, and those 
holding any of said b nds should present same at 
NATIONAL PARK BANK in the City of New York, 
in the State of New York, for payment, on or before 
September Ist, 1894. 
WM. C. BENNETT, Mayor. 
CHAS. G. CAKLSON, City Clerk. 
0. F. ANDERSON, Treasurer, 
Of the City of Moline, Illinois. 


DULUTH. 


“Look at the map. Duluth, not Chicago, is the 
commercial dis: ributing center of the Continent. It 
is the head of iniand water navigation in North 
America. It is 300 miles further into the interior 
than Chicago, and as lbamascus is the eye of the des- 
ert, so is Duluth the eye of a territory as yet un- 
known to the world, but so wonderful in fertility and 
magnificent in extent as to almost pass belief.”— 





THE INDEPENDENT 











Chicago Herald of August 18th, 1894. 
Now is the time to invest. Cail on or write 
A. B, MEAD. A. L. CUE. G. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 
100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments. 
LOANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
without expense to lender. 
Correspondence invited. ~ 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union. 
Newspapers; W: & Lang, Agents Bank of 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank 
guge o., Limited; The United States Investment 
r orporation, ~~ 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 
DENV ER, CULO. 
upon real es’ ate and other investments in Colorado. 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mo 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 
0 
MEAD & COE, 
EST ATES managed. We rent, collect 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
REPEKBENCES 
atson 
Montreal; Third National Bank 
Edinburgh, Scotlana : The Scottish American Mort- 
‘or information write 
We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
rigages aud 
other collections. 


Represent non-resideuts in th 
general management of their oe 
a cuU., 
229-235 Kqui»ble Building. 
Business Established 1873. ° 


ANNUITY BONDS 


oteré agvansoges to bn ey — ae else- 
where. For descriptive matter an er inform: 
tion, address B,G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. ¥. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUNT. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Con - 


mercial Center because it has: 
The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The @ Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
ane boat, ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 


atural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in th 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. [ron, 

Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quurries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable n- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN,. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE M!ODLESEx 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {894 

MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


ND ioc 6 cksid'nnanedaraasv binges $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mor e with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of artford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking artments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. C ticut Trustees, E. B, CCC, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
High-class long and short Investments. Write us. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 




















LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


COLLECTION 


OF 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company, of Sioux 
City, lowa, is prepared to act as conservator 
of the interests of parties holding defaulted 
debentures or mortgages in the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. Keports made as to condition and 
value of properties. Mortgages collected 
or foreclosed. Titles examined. 


Address JOSEPH SAMPSON, President, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 








HE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
ING COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
53, 55, AND 57 DUANE StT., 
NEw YOuk, August 15th, 1894. 
The coupons of the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of 
this Company due SEPTEMBER Ist, 1894, will be 
Puld by the ‘EW YORK GUakA) A 
EMNITY COMPAN x on anda after that date. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer. 


Continenta 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894 


Cems Mei acces sccecsvvcocceced $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

POPC], CEC... .00.cccccccsccccccece P 
OE ies Wien icecsccccccecss 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCtS............ccceeeees 


3,856,575 95 
1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING : 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ~ | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
DIVIDENDS. 


HECKER-JONES-JEWELL MILLING CO., 
207 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, August 16th, 1394. 








Jewe | Milling ompany, payable September Ist, to 

at closing of the traasfer 

ks. Transfer booxs will be closed ut 3 P.M. August 
22d, and opened at ¥ a.M. September 19th. 

The coupons of the first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 





of the Company, due September Ist, | 
by the Franélin Trust Company, corner of Clinton 
and. Montague S:reets, Brooklyn. 

THOMAS A. MCINTYRE, Treasurer. 


, will be paid - 
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COMMERCIAL. 


THE recovery in business was emphasized 
by an increase of nearly 247 in last week’s 
clearings at leading cities. The increase 
was largest at Western points, but East- 
ern cities are now displaying handsome 
gains. The returns are still below the 
same period of 1892; but the large in- 
crease over 1893 is satisfactory evidence 
that the tide has turned. It is also worthy 
of note that failures are less in number by 
nearly one-half.than a year ago, while in 
importance the shrinkage bas been much 
greater. Still another evidence of im- 
provement is the increase of railroad earn- 
ings referred to in our Financial article. 


It is still too early in theseason for trade 
to havereached itsmaximum. In Septem- 
ber and October when the resulis of all 
crops are more definitely known, greater 
activity is probable than now. All reports 
from the West and Southeast, however, 
show a much more satisfactory condition 
of affairs than a yearago. Visiting buy- 
ers display greater confidence, and travel- 
ing salesmen send in encouragirg stories of 
depleted stocks and brightening prospects. 
Chicago seems to have recovered from the 


exhaustion following the Exhibition ; and 
even the far West is rallying from the de- 
pression which accompanied the silver 
agitation last year. Crop news is variable, 
and the general status of the crops seems 
unchanged. The yield of spring wheat is 
turning out larger than earlier reports in- 
dicated, and opportune rains bave given 
more confidence of a 1,500,000,000 or 
1,600,000,000 bushel corn crop. 


On the various commercial exchanges 
speculation was only moderately active. 
Wheat advanced ic, to 58c., mainly on 
reports of damage to the European crops. 
Corn rose 1} to 61ic. owing to reduced 
crop estimates, and flour was higher in 
sympathy with wheat. In pork products 
trading was moderate but prices were 
firm, lard rising to 8.074c. for prime West- 
«rp, and pork to $15@15 20 for mess. 
The distributing trade in groceries was 
quiet, but raw sugar was freely purchased 
by the Trust in anticipation of the new 
tariff, centrifugal 96 test advancing to 
88c. with the effect of making refined 
firmer ; coffee, on the other hand, was 
stagnant because of uncertainty regard- 
ing supplies in bond. 


In the dry-goods trade there was a con- 
tinued active distribution of staple mer- 
chandise. Many buyers visited this mar- 
ket and salesmen on the road sent in 
liberal orders ; in fact, the recovery in the 
dry-goods market has been more marked 
than in any otber branch of business, and 
many surplus lines of goods have been 
worked off. Prices in consequence often 
show an upward tendency. Print cloths 
advanced to 2c. owing to labor difficul- 
ties at Fall River and New Bedford, but 
stocks are 1,157,000 pieces against 629,000 
@ year ago aud none at this time 1892. 
The boot and shoe trade shows increaring 
activity, both in Buston and New York, 
liberal orders having been placed for low- 
priced shoes. Wool has been less active 
and prices easier, the change from duti- 
able to free wool being a temporary ob 
struction to business. In the iron trade 
recovery is very slow, but Western estab- 
lishmenis are anticipating a large increase 
in oiders for cars aud other raiiroad 
material, . 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
Ing us pew subscribers or by revewloyg for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 










One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 1 00| One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......seseseeees $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers........--- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......++-++ss0s 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..........esee0s 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.... 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each......... . 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies W cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure im continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 





magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. : 
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We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire ee 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


Try Pond’s Extract, the remed unanimous ver- 
dict for Inflammation and Pain. not be deluded 
v. 


ONEILL'S 


NEW YORK. 














Importers and Retailers. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 
China, Glassware, etc. 

















Fali and Winter 
Catalogue. 


We are now booking Names for our 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your name early, 
as the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
New York. 
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Heiumourts Ladies’ College of London, Cana- 
in another 


pe a 








‘‘They told me 
that this was 
‘just as good’ 
as the 


Ae First 
1S Quality 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
and just look at it! Ill never 
again be deceived into buying an 
inferior binding, and have to re- 
place it so soon.” 


Look for“ S. H. & M.”’ First Quality 
on the label of every bolt. 








About September 17, we shall open 
full lines of our new Fall Goods in all 
departments. 

Until that time we shall continue 
to sell the balance of Summer Stocks 
and the Fall Goods carried over from 
last year, at greatly reduced prices. 

The next three weeks, therefore, 
in our store, will afford unusual op- 
portunities to prudent buyers. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Greater Bargains than Ever in All Depart- 
ments ! 


Superb Goods, qualities guaranteed, at prices far below any 
offer this city has ever known. 


Silk 
IiKS. 
Satin Brocades, street and evening } 69 cts. 


shades, regular value 1.50............ f 


27-in. Oxford Crepe, great variety) 79 cts. 
shades, regular 1.00 quality... ...... f 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


A new 4-in. Covert Cloth, beautiful mix-) 1 35 
tures,much better than last year’s 2.50 grade f As 


580 styles of Novelty Dress Goods will go at less than 
& CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


38-in. ali-wooi Cheviot Checks } cts.; 
and Stripes...........0...e00. j 45 worth 60 cts. 


Another in the new Brown, } 50 cts.; 


Bronze, and Green effects.. f worth 65 cts. 
6 cts.; 
In new 50-in. Fall effects..... worth 75 cts. 


§2-in. all-wool and Raw Silk cts.: 
ON SRNL j 75 worth 1,00. 


56-in. Storm Serge, in Black cts.; 
and Navy Blue............... t 50 worth 85 cts. 


50-in. Covert Cloth, in all the cts.; 
new Fall colorings........... t 85 worth 1.20. 





Ladies’ Suits. 


TO CLOSE OUT BALANCE OF OUR STOCK OF 


OUTING SUITS 


We offer all gowns at the lowest pricesever quoted 
for first-class goods, also the entire balance of Ladies’ 
Suits, with tight-fitting waists, at such enormous 
reductions as to insure immediate sale. 

500 DOZ. 


Mocha Kid Gloves, 


cts. 
Tan, Mode and Brown snaaes, 95 pr.; value 1.50. 





LADIES’ SHOES. 


Small sizes and narrow ementtenmnt 00 
Shoes and Oxfords. e 


(You had better come. A pair may fit ) 


All 2.50 Tan and Black Oxfords, hand sewed, \4 95 
e 


a eeneneeeeeees Seeeeeeeeeees sess © sees 


Tennis Oxfords, best makes Tan and Black, t { 95 
wo 


The following offer ought to attract you: 


Handsome Kid Oxfords, Fall weight, heavy } 2 85 
soles, 4.00 SHOC........-.eeereereceeseeeeesers . 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York. 
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All Visitors to the 


G. A. R. 
Encampment 


Are cordially invited to make our Store their 


General Headquarters. 


Peakee 
Pe 8 le 
(WENN me ph Ne) 


i 
il ica 
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Jos. Horne & Co.’s Store, Penn Avenue and Fifth Street, 
the Greatest Store in Western Pennsylvania. The 
Big Parade will pass its Doors. 


There are Waiting and Retiring Rooms: 
place to check your extra parcels, overcoats or 
umbrellas free; free telephone service, and 
everything convenient and comfortable. Be- 
sides all this there’s the 


GREATEST GATHERING OF MERCHANDISE 


ever shown under one roof in these cities. 


An unrivaled collection of popular priced Dress Goods, 
30c. to $1. 

Be? Grade Dress Goods and Novelties, from $1 to 

4.50. 

Ladies’ Winter Capes and Jackets at the Lowest Prices 
ever known for like qualities, $4 to $25. 

The newest silks—50c., 75c., 85c., $1 up to almost 
any price. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing—better styles and lower 
prices than are obtainable anywhere. 

Then there are Laces, Linens, Notions, Gloves, Men’s 
and Women’s Furnishings, Millinery, China and 
Glass, Curtains and Furniture and Oriental Rugs— 
in all magnificent assortment and with prices on 
the bottom. 


Special for the G. A. R. 
Encampment is this 
Souvenir Spoon, design- 
ed by us and sold ex- 
clusively here. It is 
made of solid white 
metal, triple silver plated, bright or oxidized finish, full tea size, 25 cents 
each, postage free. A beautiful and lasting momento of the event. 





While in the city, be sure to spend 
at least one day at the Store of 


Jos. HORNE & CoO., 


Penn Avenue and Fifth Street, Pittsbura. 
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Susurance. 
ING CONSTRUCTION AND 
anes INSURANCE. 


Mr. OsBORNE Howes, of Boston, writes 
in the Brickbuilder some observations 
about the quality of building construc- 
tion as related to insurance. Prior to 
1871, he says, leading underwriters were 
inclined to the position that they had no 
particular concern in the fire-resisting 
character of buildings, but that it was 
simply their business to take risks as they 
were found, and adjust the rates to the 
conditions ; not only this, but that if they 
were to suczessfully urge people to put 
up slow-burning structures they might 
possibly reduce losses so low as to destroy 
their own business by making insurance 
unnecessary, Which would plainly, be in- 
expedient. But the memorable lessons 
of Chicago and Boston showed that faulty 
construction might easily lead to fires 
that would bankrupt the companies by 
catching them unprepared ; and the ashes 
were hardly cold before the underwriters 
began to formulate methods of encour- 
aging better construction by discrimi- 
nating rates. 

Prior schedules prepared by the Buards 
in New York and Boston had been framed 
upen the proposition that it was vain to 
expect the American property owner to 
build after fire-resisting plans; the Gen- 
eral Government and some of the great 
life insurance and other corporations 
might put up buildings fairly desirable as 
fireproof, but there the effort would end. 
Rating schedules from 1872 to 1880 were in- 
tended to classify buildings described 
from structures surrounded on all four 
sides by brick, stone and sometimes by 
iron walls ; but certain truths began to be 
forced upon the underwriters. One was 
that the wooden mansard roof was a great 
fire-spreader ; another was that eight-inch 
walls, or even twelve-inch brick walls, 
will not withstand prolonged great heat, 
yet that even a thin brick wall might be 
better than granite. Nevertheless these 
were all conflagration lessons, that had 
little bearing on the question of interior 
construction, which was not much better 
in our large cities from 1873 to 1880 than 
it had been from 1860 to 1873. In fact, 
up to twelve or fourteen years ago we had 
in all of our American cities buildings 
put up which for the combustible char- 
acter of their interiors were as bad as any 
that had ever been built since the days of 
the Revolution ; and these with the tacit 
approval of the fire under writers. 

The change for the better was partly 
produced by the ‘‘ mill mutuals,” which 
showed what could be done. From hav- 
ing each floor made continuous and socut 
off from the others it was only a natural 
step to demand incombustible materials 
for the interior except the mere surface 

finish, 

Now, continues Mr. Howe, there. was 
never a time in the commercial history of 
this country when it was so‘hard for prop- 
erty owners in the centers of our large cit- 
ies to get sufficient insurance; the in- 
creasing number of fires compels under- 
writers to cut down their lines on any one 
risk, while, on the other hand, business 
requirements compel dealers to occupy 
large stores and carry large stocks. The 
result is that some are ransacking the 
world for insurance protection and, in de- 
fault of it, are taking their chances with 
Lloyds and such like, while others are 
running risks which they do not like to 
think of and which muke them very nerv- 
ous when a fire starts anywhere near 
them. Then says Mr. Howes: 

‘ “Now, if these merchants occupied build- 
ings recognized as distinctly fireproof— 
that is, buildings in which wood and other 
combustible substances were only used for 
mere purposes of finish —thereis little doubt 
that companies which limit their lines to 
say $10,000 on a risk will quickly increase it 
to $25,000 or $30,000. In a word, the possi- 
bilities of obtaining insurance would bein- 
creased from one hundred to two hundred 
per cent. To the owner ofa building this 
would sometimes mean the difference be- 
tween having a tenant and not having one. 
The same foreign companies which limit 
their lines to say $10,000 on the Louvre or 
Bon Marche in Paris, because they know 
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that these two establishments are carried 
on in strictly fireproof buildings. 

“And then comes the matter of rate of 
premium. IfIam not mistaken, the rate 
on the Bon Marche, in Paris, has varied in 
recent years from one-quarter to tbree- 
eights of one per cent. per annum, or about 
one-fifth of the rate paid for insurance by 
such establishments as Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., in Boston, Macy & Co., in New York, 
or Wauamaker & Co., in Philadelphia. In 
other words, for $1,000,000 insurance, the 
proprietors of the Bon Marche would pay 
about $2,500, while the similar American 
establishments would pay for the same vol- 
ume of insurance protection from $12,500 to 
$150,000. The difference in this case is 
chiefly in the matter of building construc- 
tion. The conditions of the business are 
substantially alike, while the fire depart- 
ment of Paris can hardly be said to equal 
in efficiency those of our large American 
cities. In the opinion of the fire under- 
writers who insure both the Paris risks and 
similar risks here, there is a difference in 
safety in favor of the former equal to the 
interest that would be earned on several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, or more 
than enough to pay for the difference in 
building fireproof buildings for these great 
American stores.” 


In Suffolk County, for example, he says, 
the regular schedule ratings make the fig- 
ure on really fireproof buildings average 
not more than half that asked for the best 
building of ordinary construction, and so 
with contents. The Boston Board is pre- 
pared to give approximate rates on build- 
ing plans when the future occupancy can 
be definitely determined; a number of 
plans have been recently worked out, and 
upon those ‘‘it has been found that the 
saving in the cost of insurance was more 
than sufficient to pay a fair rate of inter- 
est on the increased cost of fireproof con- 
struction over ordinary construction.” 


_ 





LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE report of the Committee on Statis- 
tics, made to the recent annual convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, gives some interesting items of 
information. Five local associations join- 
ed the general body in 1893, making the 
total membership 32, The membership ia 
the local associations is now 1,323, an 
increase of 165 during the year. The total 
number of managers or general agents in 
districts where associations exist is 792, 
and of this number 565, almost three- 
fourths, are members of associations, and 
the committee assumes that the same pro- 
portion probably holds among all agents 
in association districts. 

Among items of special interest the 
following are mentioned: the Virginia 
association has been instrumental io pro- 
curing the enactment of a law authorizing 
the State Auditor to publish in pam- 
phlet form reports of life companies ; 
the Cincinnati association has adopted a 
resolution to accept business only from 
members ; several associations have voted 
that their members will not try to seduce 
away one another’s agents, and will not 
contract with any agent unless he presents 
a release from his last employer; the 
Boston association has been successful in 
convicting in court an agent for rebating, 
the convicted agent paying the fine im- 
posed—$100. There are anti-rebate laws, 
by the way, in Massachussetts, Connect- 
icut, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin ; Indiana has no such law on its 
statute book ; but the State Association is 
incorporated under by-laws which prohibit 
rebating. 

The total number of general agents or 
managers employed in the United States 
by all the life companies is 1,793; total 
number of agents employed in the United 
States, 40,673. This is the aggregate of 
the returns from the companies, every one 
of whom responded to the request for 
information. Thecommittee say : 

“This large army—over forty thousand 
strong—of agents engaged in the business 
of life insurance, is evidence of its magni- 
tude, and cannot fail to impart inspiration 
to every one engaged therein; and also to 
serve as an incentive to each to make for 
himself a reputation worthy of his avoca- 
tion, to study to ‘show himself a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed,’ and, fur- 
thermore, to impress upon managers and 





officers a profound sense of the far-reaching 
and responsible trust committed to them.” 

How many are in the service of the 
assessment societies and the Industrials, 
we have no data at hand for determining ; 
but as the Metropolitan alone employs 
10,000 persons (its clerical force included), 
it would certainly be safe to say that more 
than 100,000 persons are engaged in life 
insurance. 

We do not take very confident views of 
the probability that rebate will be done 
away, either by the voluntary action of 
the associations or by the repressive influ- 
ence of statutes which they may help to 
get enacted. Human nature being what 
it is, we think that agents—perhaps those 
without rather than within the associa- 
tions—will rebate on the sly when the 
temptation is strong and discovery seems 
unlikely, and that the State laws will con- 
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RICHARD REASONER. 


Unlike John Doe and Richard 
Roe, Richard Reasoner isavery 
much alive gentleman living at 
Upland,Ind. He hada ten-pay- 
ment life-rate endowment plan 
life insurance policy for $1,000 
in the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, granted in June, 1876, 
and in 1893 he received $1,- 
044.17 cash, a gain of $310.97 
over total premiums paid by 
him. Richard Reasoner has a 
cash reason for the more than 
reasonableness of the situa- 
tion. 

The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


will send to any address valuable in- 
formation regarding life insurance. 
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fal and slevating, and thorouguly com | AMERICAN 
mendable, 
INSURANCE. FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
1851. 1894. 
THE 146 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








1876. = 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

GLASS 


PLATE * 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WE All you have spa —— life 
Pp AY insurance may be wrong. you 


wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
ID SINCE ORGAN 
AGE LOSSES Pane ne 08,092.53, ATION, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OF NEW YORK. 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


“A POWER FOR GOOD.” 


The fame of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
gone out through the length and breadth of the land, and not only is its own 
ample introduction but introduces to favorable attention whoever repre- 
sents it. More than half a century has passed since it was founded, and 
fifty years of healthy progress, of wisely and safely conducted enlargement, 
of honest and conservative management, and of public approval and patron- 
age, constitute such a body of testimony in its favor that none may deny or 
impeach it. In the list of similar great financial institutions known over the 
whole world it stands at the head. Among the many benevolent forces of 
civililization it is chiefest. In the camps of poverty, affliction and death it 
has time and again been the one rock of resource which, when smitten for the 
benefit of the distressed, has yielded in abundance its streams ofsuccor. It 
has fed, clothed and educated thousands upon thousands. It has been the 
nurse of infancy suddenly left fatherless, the staff of old age, the widows’ 
almoner and the one comfort in death. Its growth has been normal and free 
from forces implanted in its own germ and those which belonged to the 
conditions and locality of its placement. Each year as it passed has not 
merely ringed it with added growth, but with added strength as well, and 
hence its increase of size has ever been the measure of its increasing 
strength. 

If you have no insurance in this great Company, apply at once to its 
nearest Agency and inquire as to the plans and methods which have made it 
one of the foremost institutions of the world. Do not accept a policy in 
another company because some plausible agent says, “it is just as good as 
The Mutual Life.” There is but one best Company to insure in, and that 
one is The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 


For details as to policies or agency work apply at the Company’s Head 
Offices, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York, 





or at any of its General Agencies in the principal cities of the United States. 
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Old and Young. 


THE STORY OF ARION. 
BY CARLOITA PERRY. 


“A sSTORY after the concert,” so said my 
friend ; 

And [ who have stories always quite with- 
out end, 

Witn the echoes of music ringing still in 
my ears, 

Music merry as laughter, sad as sorrow and 
tears, 

Happy in my pet fashion to humor his 
whim, 

Went back in thought to ages vanished 
and dim, 

And brought from thence this legend and” 
—told it to him. 

To the hour and the mood it rightly seemed 
to belong, 

This story of one who was master of music 
and song. 


At the court of the King of Corinth—Peri- 
ander by name— 

Lived Arion the great musician,known then 
and ever to fame; 

Like a brother the good king loved him, 
like a brother he loved the king, 

With a love that was free as could be from 
malice or envy’s sting. 

Arion with lyre and lute his heart to the 
heavens could lift, 

And wuuldo’t have taken the crown of his 
friend as a gracious gift ; 

And the king was quite contented with his 
crown and kingly suite, 

And hada’t tneslightest loaging for Arion’s 
lyre and lute. 


So Arion sang and played, and the wise king 
ruled the land, 

Each one, king and singer, as under divine 
command. 

Bat into Arion’s life, that was calm as 
calm could be, 

Came a ripple of discontent. From the far- 
off Sicily 

Came news that all the singers and players 
from every where 

To join in friendly contest for a prize were 
bidden there. 

Arion said to himself and he said to Peri- 
ander, 

“T’ve always had a wish over the world to 
wander. 

Why is not this my time and why would it 
not be wise 

For me to test my skill; perhaps I could 
win the prize.”’ 


Like a brother the king besought him, say- 
ing ‘‘ Remain with us”’; 

Unto the king’s beseeching Arion made 
answer thus: 

“Indeed it cannot be, the music that moves 
my lips, 

That surges within my soul, that flows 
from my fingertips, 

The tneob of lyre and lute, the secret of 
song and ode, 

Shouid I not share it.with others, this gift 
of the gods bestowed ? 

And if I should win the prize how proud 
would I be to bring 

And lay it down at your feet, my brother, 
my friend, my king.”’ 


Periander could say no more—least said is 
the soonest mended,— 

So Arion io gay, good-cneer his way to the 
contest wended. 

And, not to be too diffuse, mid the players 
of high repute, 

Who could wake the soul that slept in the 
harp and lyre and lute, 

Arion stood first and best; and tho from a 
distant city, 

The prize was awarded him by a wise and 
august committee. 

And tho eaca one had hoped that in win- 
ning he migut re joice, 

There was not against the verdict a single 
diss-nting voice. 

Whea the prize was in his hand—a treasure 
of gold was it, 

Royaily lavish and large—as soon as he 
deemed was fit 

He sai.ed away for home in a stanch Corin- 
thian ship, : 

With every indication of asafe and prosper- 

ous trip. 


The winds and the skies were fair, Arion in 
perfect candor 

Said, “ Dida’t I cell you so, my much-loved 
Periander ? ; 

Soon will I be at home, propitious the sky 
and sea ; 

Together we will rejoice over my victory.”’ . 

So over and over he said, not kaowing 
what danger lay 

Hid in the waiting hours so swiftly upon 
their way. 
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The changeable sea and sky, they to their 
trust were true; 
But treachery sprang to life in the heart of 
the covetous crew. 
“The sea is deep,” they said, “and the 
sword’s edge never fails, 
And we should be rich and safe, for dead 
men tell no tales.”’ 
Then they said to him, “ You must die; 
now tell us, which shall it be, 
A speedy death at our hands or death in the 
cruel sea ?”’ 


Arion said: “ Take my gold, that luckless 
creator of strife, 
Take it and welcome, seamen, but spare me 
my little life, 
The simple life that I love as the fair flow- 
ers love the sun, 
The life that never a moment wrought sor 
row to any one; 
Take you my treasure of gold, riches have 
ever a wing, 
But song is an endless joy, leave me my 
song to sing.”’ 

“Nay,” but they said, ‘at the court you 
will tell of the robbery, 
Periander is great and just, 
search over land and sea 
Till he found and punished us and so we 

have said the word, 
And you must make up your mind to 
death by the sea or sword.”’ 


he would 


Gravely Arion answered : “ Your sentence, 
my men, is hard, 

But if I must die, I pray, let me die as be- 
comes a bard ; 

Let me sing my own death song, let the 
harp strings speak for me, 

Then when both are silent welcome the 
cruel sea. 

But first that the great Apollo may listen 
in gracious mood, 

Let me dress myself as I oughtin the garb 
of my minstrelhood.”’ 


He clothed himself in royal robes 

Of purple and of goid, 

His tunic from his shoulders fell 
In many a graceful fold. 

Upon his neck his long locks flowed, 
Perfumed with odors fine, 

Upon his brow the laurel wreath, 
Of victory the sign. 


Like one inspired he seemed to drink 
The breath of the new day ; 

He seemed to glow with the radiance 
Of the early morning ray. 

Like one inspired he struck the chords, 
And e’en his murderous foes 

Were filled with speechless wonder 
As the matchless music rose. 


‘*Companion of my voice,’’ he cried, 
‘On, sacred, precious harp, 

Come with me to the realm of shade, 
‘The pang is short tho sharp. 

Tho Cerberus may growl, I know 

Song can disarm bis rage ; 

Ye heroes of Elysium, 

Of every name and age, 


“Ye who have passed the darkling flood, 
Whose deeds to song have won me, 
Reach out a welcoming hand to me; 
Ye gods look down upon me! 
I must away, oh, heart of mine, 
Beat not with weak alarms, 
Oh, Nereids, receive the guest, 
Thus driven to your arms.” 


Thus saying he plunged to his fate, so seem- 
ingly dark and grim, 

The seamen laughed aloud as the waters 
covered him. 

They laughed, for the gold was theirs—the 
deep sea would not tell, 

And so without doubt or fear they said that 
all was well. 


But, ah | the sweet, melodious strains that 
rose from lyre and lip, 

Had drawn the dwellers of the deep to lis- 
ten round the ship ; 

The dolphins, held as by a spell, had fol- 
lowed the ship’s track, 

And as he struggled in the waves one offer- 
ed him his back. 

And, as you easily can guess, Arion thereon 
mounted, 

And quick was borne unto the shore—or so 
it is recounted. 

And where he landed just to prove that all 
this came to pass 

There was erected on the spot a monument 
of brass. 


Straightway Arion sought the court and 
found his royal friend, 

And told him all his story toits most happy 
end. 

** The talent, God bestowed,” he said, ‘‘I’ve 
used jrst as Lshould ; 

I’ve gladdened thousands, won my prize, 
just as I said I would ; 


Misfortune stripped me of the prize, yet do 
I not repine, 

The best and truest part of it will evermore 
be mine. 

I’ve seen strange lands, strange faces, tho 
you did almost forbid it, 

And—such a poet’s nature is—I’m very 
glad I did it.” 


But Periander said at once: “’Tis not the 
gold we care for, 

But punishment should always follow 
wickedaess, and therefore . 

We'll search all lands and every ship that 
enters into port, 

We'll tell the story till ’tis known to every 
king and court. 

I’m not forgiving as you are; ’tis well for 
all to know it; 

Strange world ’twould be were every one a 
singer and @ poet.”’ 


The ship came into port at last. The mari- 
ners were sent for 

By Periander, and they went all wondering 
what they weat for. 

Then spake the king: ‘‘ Came not your ship 
from distant Sicily ? 

Did not Arioa sail with you ? 
where is he ?”’ 

You would suppose these questions had 
stricken them all dumb, 

But, “* Nay,’ they said, ‘ we left him well 
and gay at Tarentum.”’ 

Just thea Arion stepped in sight from out 
a curtained room, 

Just as he looked that fateful day they sent 
him to his doom. 


Now tell me 


He was clothed in royal raiment 
Of purple and of gold ; 
His tunic from his shoulders fell, 
In many agraceful fold. 
Like one inspired he struck the chords, 
And now his murderous foes, 
Were filled with guilty wonder, 
As the matchless music rose. 


Prostrate they fell before him crying, ‘‘Oh, 
avenging powers ! 

No sea is deep or wide enough for such a 
sin as ours ! 

Open and cover us from sight, O merciful, 
green sod ! 

He wnom we sought to murder, he has be- 
come a god !’’ 


Then gravely Periander spake: ‘‘ Kind 
Heaven hath granted this, 

He lives, the master of the lyre, oh, slaves of 
avarice ! 

Arion does not seek your blood, the great 
soul can forgive ; 

And tho the king would bid you die, the 
singer bids you live. 

Now go, and may the years to come show 
that you have repented 

Of the deed whose dire fulfillment the 
heavenly powers prevented. 

Your cruel treachery will be told to your. 
eternal shame, 

While masic’s votaries evermore will love 
Arion’s name.”’ 


‘* A pretty story,” said my friend, 

Who'd listened bravely to the end ; 

“* The lore of mytholozic days 

Has power upon our speech and ways ; 

On every present path is cast 

Some spell from out the mighty past. 

And when again it is my lot 

To hear sweet song, as like as not, 

While all around the masic floats, 

From harp and horn and singer’s throats, 

Tl see, obeying fancy’s beck, 

Arion on the vessel’s deck, 

Poet and singer, doubly gifted, 

With heart and eyes and soul uplifted, 

Singing his way to deathless glory ;— 

Yes, I am glad to know the story.’”’ 

And you for whom it is intended, 

I hope you’ll feel just as my friend did. 
CuHicago, ILL. 
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PRULIETTE KELLY. 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 





THE Kelly farmhouse (where lived 
Hiram Kelly and Pruliette, his sister) was 
a roughly clapboarded, unpainted build- 
ing. Back of its main house was a sum- 
mer kitchen, and back of that a large 
woodshed, open on the side next the yard. 
The wooden steps had rotted away from 
the front door and from the one leading into 
the kitchen, and now these two stranded 
doors gave the place an almost abandoned 
look. Evidently the door from the shed 
into the summer, or back kitchen was the 
“only one in use. The house seemed to 
stand in the midst of a pasture; there was 
no fence about it, and the grass was crop- 
ped short, as if by sheep. 

On the hard earth under the open shed 
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was a table, and sitting by this table a 
woman. She had no lamp, and as she sat 
there in the gathering shadows (which 
had come early into the great, bare shed 
as if finding it a congenial place), it was 
difficult at first to see herclearly. She 
was a thin old woman, with sharp fea- 
tures—her eyes being perhaps the sharp- 
est of all. Her dress was a limp gown 
of blue calico. On the table was a plate 
of what looked like cold boiled potatoes 
and a cup of salt. She gave us acurt nod 
and then went on cutting off pieces of 
potato and sprinkling them with salt. 

‘Can you let me have a little cream?” 
Miss Larned asked. 

“* Well, I ain’t agoin’ to stop eatin’ to git 


_ it fur ye—thet’s certain.” 


We sat down on the board platform 
around the pump, and waited. 

I had come the day before to the Lar- 
ned's cathp on the New York shore of 
Lake Outario. Their tents were pitched 
on the end of a long point that stretches out 
intothe water. This evening Miss Larned 


‘had been sent after cream to the Kelly 


farmhouse, which was near by on the 
shore, and I had gone with her. 

We sat for some time on the pump plat- 
form waitiog for Pruliette Kelty to finish 
her meal, She was notquiiealone. There 
were no cats or dogs about, but a bluish- 
gray hen—which also seemed to have a 
sharp, discontented expression—stood by 
her chair, and from time to time she fed 
it bits of the potato. When theold woman 
was done eating she got the puil of cream 
for us, and we left. She had hardly 
spoken. 

A short distance from the farmhouse we 
met an elderly man. He was tall and 
bent, and walked slowly as if his compan- 
ions were sober, familiar thoughts. 

**Good-evenin’, Miss,” he said. 
you be’n to the house ?” 

‘We have just come from there. We 
got some cream of your sister.” Then I 
was introduced to Mr. Hiram Kelly, 

There was a pile of cedar fence rails at 
the side of the path. He sat down on 
them, with a farmer's usual desire to rest 
his legs whenever possible. It was a 
pleasant July evening, and, as we were 
in no hurry, we also sat down on the rails, 

**So you’ve ben tuk to see Prulhette ?” 
he said, speaking to me. ‘Is’pose you 
thought her queer—folks mostly does. 
Wa’al, she is queer; but she’s smart, an’ 
she’s got her good points, too. Pruliette 
hes hed trials, an’ the wust of all was thet 
she was born with a sharp tongue. I’ve 
heard Father tell she got it nateral from 
Mother’s mother. Sne allers hed it, even 
when she an’ I was little. When she grew 
up, the young fellers was mostly scairt of 
her. At last Jim Lane come along; he 
was a widower with a little gal, Mandy, 
*bout six years old, Jim maie up to Pru- 
liette, an’ she seemed to kinder soften. 
She didn’t talk sharp to him nor to the 
little gal, an’ she was gentler with us all. 
*Twas all fixed, an’ they was goin’ to be 
married ; but some of the neighbors told 
Jim (he was a stranger in these parts) 
what a name she hed fur bein’a scold. It 
scairt him out, 

‘P’rhaps he thought she’d abuse little 
Mandy. Butshe wouldn’thev’. Sne was 
real fond of that gal, an’ she’d allers bev’ 
treated her well; fur changio’ her likes 
and dislikes ain’t one of Pruliette’s failin’s. 
Wa’al, Jim Lane kinder sneaked off, say in’ 
he was goin’ out West to git a home ready 
fur her. I guess he was scairt to break it 
right off, after what he’d heard tell of’ 
Pruliette’s tongue. She looked fur him to 
come back, an’ got ready fur the weddin’. 
I suspicioned how ’twould be, an’ so did 
Father, who was livin’ then ; but we didn’t 
like sayin’ nothin’ to her. She kep’ on 
waitin’ an’ waitin’, till she saw herself he 
wouldn’t come; an’ then all the bitter 
come back, an’ she got sharper than ever. 
She never speaks of him, but sometimes 
she says somethin’ ’bout little Mandy.” 

He paused, but only for a moment ; 
probably he did not have many opportuni- 

ties of talking. 

‘*T think she’s allers hed a secret idee of 
runnin’ acrost Jim an’ findin’ he didn’t 
mean to leave her. Ten or twelve years 
ago a neighbor, George Harker, got some 
back pension money an’ went out West to 
locate. He was goin’ to come back an’ 


** Hev’ 
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get his wife ; but he never did, an’ she 
‘most went crazy. One of our older sis- 

ters, Sarah, hed married out in Kansas, 
an’ she’d be’n writin’ Pruliette to come 
out an’ visit her. Along in the summer, 
after hayin’, Pruliette s’prised me by sayin’ 
she was goin’. I heard she told Jane 
Harker she’d bring her husband back to 
her. Off she went; an’ she kep’ her word 
to Jane Harker. She found George, reck- 
less an’ dead broke, out in a minin’ camp 
in Colorado (he’d lost the money in some 
way an’ wa’n't comin’ home); an’ she 
brought him back an’ handed him over to 
Jane same’s if he’d been a stray cow. 

«* But, Praliette,’ says I, when she got 
home, ‘why didn’t ye stay an’ hev’ a visit 
with Sarah?’ 

“¢] did visit with Sarah,’ says Pru- 
liette ; ‘I got to her house one afternoon, 
an’ that evenin’ she told me all she hed to 
tell, an’ I told her all I hed to tell. So, 
there bein’ no need of stayin’, I lef’ the 
next mornin’ an’ went on West to find 
that sneakin’ George Harker.’ 

‘Yes, Pruliette’s smart—a real Ver- 
monter (our folks is Yankees, spite the 
name). George told me how she found 
him ; it was evenin’ an’ he was in one of 
them dance-halls—queer places they must 
be, too, from George’s tellin’; she jest 
came right in ’mongst them painted 
women an’ swearin’ men, an’ goin’ up to 
him, her eyes a-blazin’, she puts her hand 
on hisshoulder. ‘ Ar’n’t ye ’shamed ?’ says 
she; ‘you runaway husband, you! Come 
with me back to your wife, an’ no words 
*bout it !’ 

‘“« An’ George says he wilted right down. 
The women they cried out, ‘ Hurrah fur 
the woman dep’ty-sheriff !’ An the men 
they hollered too, an’ was goin’ to pass 
round a hat fur her; but she said she 
didn’t want their money, I allers thought 
she hed some idee of runnin’ ’crost her 
old sweetheart an’ little Mandy out there. 
But she was better at findin’ men fur other 
women. 

** As Pruliette gets older an’ more silent 
her tongue keeps just as sharp ; it’s like a 
razor, gettin’ sharper, less you use it. We 
hardly speaks, an’ hevn’t eat together fur 
years. I s’pose she'll allers live with me,” 
and Hiram sighed unconsciously ; “fur 
by Father’s will she has a right to a home 
an’ a livin’ on the old place, an’ kin pas- 
ture six head of cattle on it, an’ keep hens, 
It’s bad fur a woman, not hevin’a real 
home of her own.’ She’s got dreadful 
sol’tary. She won’t even hev’ no cat nor 
dog—nothin’ but thet old blue hen thet 
she’s got used to, an’ likes to hev’ ’round. 
It'sa cur’us hep, follers her *bout an’ 
never seems to want to set. She takes 
comfort with it. I s’pese women folks 
hes got to hev’ somethin’ to fuss over.” 

It was growing late; so we got up and 
bade Hiram good-night. He, too, rose 
and moved slowly off toward the house, 
as if in no great hurry to reach it. 

“Poor Hiram !” said Miss Larned ; ‘‘ his 
sister must be a trialto him. I suppose 
he’d like to marry and live as other men 
do. Of course, no woman will marry him, 
knowing that Pruliette has got tolive with 
them, and he’s fast getting to be an old 
man, But did you notice her eyes ?—al- 
most an amber color. I’m sure she must 
have been a very pretty girl.” 

A few days later Mrs. Loring and her 
little daughter, six years old, Olive Lor- 
ing, came to the camp. One evening 
Olive walked with me to the Kelly farm- 
house. She was a gentle little thing, some- 
what shy with new acquaintances. 

Miss Kelly was busy in the woodshed 
and back kitchen. ‘‘Takes all my time 
cookin’ fur the hayin’ help,” she grum- 
bled, with unusual garrulity. ‘‘ Men folks 
want to be eatin’, eatin’, eatin’ !” 

She stared hard at Olive, and finally 
went into the pantry and brought out a 
little cake that looked very dry and old. 
“Here's somethin’ fur ye, little gal,” she 
said, thrusting it into the cbild’s hand. 

Olive drew back, receiving the gift with 
a hardly audible murmur of thanks. On 
the way home she was silent, and I saw 
she had been frightened by the grim-look- 
ing old woman. 

The Larneds got their eggs and butter 
and milk from the Kelly farm, and had 
been in the habit of sending for them. 
Several times in the course of the next 
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week Miss Kelly brought these supplies to 
the camp herself. She spoke little on 
these occasions, but her manner was less 
surly than it had been. Each time she 
brought some trifle for Olive Loring, but 
Olive continued to be afraid of her. 

One Saturday morning we men all 
started off to spend the day fishing near 
some islands to the west of us. Rufe, the 
man-of-all-work, was left in charge of 
the camp. As the morning was hot and 
sultry, none of the ladies went with us, 
preferring to stay on the cool, breezy 
point, 

Early in the afternoon Mrs. Larned 
wished to send Rufe on an errand to a 
farmhouse standing on the end of a point 
that stretched out into the lake parallel 
with ours; a deep bay about half a mile 
wide separated the two points. Olive 
asked to go with Rufe, and no objection 
was made, she being accustomed to go 
about with him. Two boats had been left 
at the camp; one was a large, heavy 
skiff, the other a little canoe which was 
used for paddling about in on quiet 
evenings. 

Rufe took the big skiff, and rowed away 
with Olive sitting in thestern. A hot, 
thick haze hung over the water, and from 
the camp they could hardly make out the 
boat as it neared the point opposite. 

Suddenly all the vapor that had filled 
the air seemed to gather intoa black cloud ; 
and soon this cloud glowed with streaks 
of flame, and emitted hoarse growls. 

‘It will be a thunderstorm,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Loring. ‘‘I wish Olive was here 
with me; she’s so afraid of thunder.” 

It happened that Pruliette Kelly had 
come to the camp with a pail of butter. 
They invited her to stay till the shower 
was over, 

Now a blast of hot wind swept over the 
lake and caught the haze up with it, car- 
rying it off to the angry black cloud, 
which had swollen till it filled nearly the 
whole sky. As the haze vanished objects 
near the opposite point could be more 
clearly distinguished. 

**See,” cried Mrs. Loring, ‘‘isn’t tbat 
the boat pulling out from shore? Oh, why 
doesn’t Rufe stay at the farmhouse! How 
can he be so foolish !” 

Pruliette drew Mrs. Larned back. 
‘The little gal is alone in thet there boat,” 
she said, in a solemn whisper. ‘‘ Rufe 
must a-left her in it when he went up to 
the house ; an’ that sudden wind druv it 
off the shore. The Randall boat must be 
away from home; furI kin see Rufe run- 
nin’ upan’ down the bank, an’ if twas there 
he’d foller her. The wind is drivin’ the 
boat right toward us.” 

The rain began to fall in torrents, 
churning the already vexed water till it 
seemed to boil. It was one of those vio- 
lent thunderstorms to which Lake Onta- 
rio is subject during the hot season. It 
grew dark, and the boat was hidden. 
When the rain stopped a cold hurricane 
rushed by, and the panic-stricken water 
fled before it in swift, headlong waves. 
Now the boat was visible again, tossing 
about, see ning to share the agony of the 
water. 

The women could see Olive clinging to 
a seat, in constant danger of being thrown 
out; the blast carried her shrill screams to 
their ears. ‘‘ See, the boat may be driven 
against the point!” cried one of them. 
But as it came on they saw the wind would 
take it by, outside the point, 

An open shed had been built for the 
boats on the western side of the point, 
where, as was now the case, the water 
was protected from the gales that came 
up from the south and east. Pruliette 
Kelly ran to this boathouse, and, nothing 
else being there, launched the canoe. She 
paddled ic through the calmer water out 
to the edge of the angry sea that swept 
around the point. It was evident that 
the canoe could not live for more than a 
moment in such a sea, An instant later 
the skiff—Olive standing in it, screaming 
and stretching out her hands to her moth- 
er on the shore—came scudding by the 
point, Pruliette gave a stroke with the 
paddle that made the canoe shoot forward ; 
she grasped the skiff and, with a vigorous 
push, sent it in toward the calmer water. 
This push reacted on the canoe, which 
slipped out still further among the waves, 





The old woman struggled bravely, trying 
to balance the frail craft and drive it 
toward the shore. She had only gained 
a few yards when a billow broke.over the 
canoe, filled it and sank it, 

Two of the younger women waded into 
the shallow water, dragged the skiff to 
land and restored the child to her mother. 
They saw something that the waves rolled 
toward the shore. They seized it and 
carried it from the water. Life was not 
quite crushed out from the poor old body, 
and after working over her for some time 
she began to show signs of returning con- 
sciousness. 

Hiram was found, and he and.one of the 
hired men carried his sister back to her 
home. When the doctor came he said it 
was doubtful if she survived the shock ; 
she had never been a strong woman. 

Toward evening Hiram and the doctor 
and Mrs. Larned and little Olive’s mother 
were in Pruliette Kelly’s room, where she 
lay motionless on the bed. Of a sudden 
she roused, glanced around nervously, and 
laid a thin, withered hand on her brother’s 
arm. 

‘* Hiram, I’m agoin’ to let that old blue 
hen hatch some chickens. I feel I ain’t 
used her right ; fur she hes wanted to set 
—lots o’ times. But I allers stopped her 
quick ; you know she was my only com- 
pany, an’ I didn’t want her off a-settin’ an’ 
a-bringin’ up chickens. I s’pose she’s jest 
longed fur them chicks.” Then, a mo- 
ment before the end, she spoke again: 
‘*Did Mandy get ashore all safe? Poor 
little Mandy ;—poor—thing.” 

York HARBOR, ME. 
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PLAY GENTLY ON HEART- 
STRINGS. 


BY THE REV. D. D, T. MCLAUGHLIN, 





PLAY gently on heartstrings; they will 


not sustain 

Rude pressure and force without exquisite 
pain ; 

The shock which you give them, on, on- 
ward will roll, 

And with its deep agony torture the soul. 

Play gently on heartstrings; if rude be 
your touch, 

They will quiver and groan; you have 


strained them too much ; 

It will grate, like harsh discords, on sensi- 
tiveears; . 

It will wring from your eyes, too, the bitter- 
est tears, 


Play gently on heartstrings; they are 
stretched on a lyre 

More precious than gold, that’s been tried 
in the fire ; 


And the music drawn from them—the 
music of love— 

Will be sweet as the harmonies warbled 
above. 


Play gently on heartstrings; the touch 
which you give 

O’er these chords sends vibrations which 
ever shall live ; 

Touched harshly, they’ll bring to thy spirit 
unrest ; 

Touched gently, they’ll blend with thesong 
of the Blest. 


Play gently on heartstrings; ’twill bring 
thee a joy, 

Exalted, ennobling, unmixed with alloy ; 

And taught the sweet lesson that ‘“‘ Love is 
divine ”’; 

Hearts around thee will vibrate respousive 
to thine.” 

LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
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THE REWARD OF OBEDIENCE. 


A CHINESE FOLKLORE TALE. 
BY FRANCIS M. PRICE. 








‘“Wuy do you not go to Ching-Tsu?” 
said a Chinese gentleman to the writer, 
one hot summer day. ‘It is the best 
pleasure and health resort in the province. 
All who are able go thither for rest and 
recreation. It is high and cool, the 
grounds are spacious and shaded, there 
are springs of pure, sweet water for 
drinking, ponds for bathing, and special 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
guests. If you must leave the city during 
the hot weather, go to Ching-Tsu.” 

On the Tai-Yuan-fu Plain, there is but 
one opinion about Ching-Tsu ; it is a de- 
lightful place to go to for a few days* 
‘recreation 
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The place referred to is a small town, of 
15,000 people, situated at the foot of the 
hills which form the western border of 
the plain, and whose chief attraction is a 
Buddhist temple with springs of water 
and beautiful grounds. 

The outer walls inclose an area of 
about ten acres, which are laid out ac- 
cording to their ideas of a pleasure gar- 
den. 

There are delightful walks, leading be- 
neath the spreading branches of great 
trees, over neat stone bridges, by the side 
of purling brooklets, and down the steps 
to the bathing places. Here one can 
stand on the bridge and watch the schools 
of fishes (holy fish, they say) sporting in 
the clear water beneath. There is a walk 
leading to a quiet corner, and here a 
neat summer house with stone seats, in- 
viting to conversation, rest or medita- 
tion. 

The clear, sparkling water, altho slight- 
ly brackish and disappointing to the taste, 
yet, gurgling over the stony beds of the 
water ways, suggests coolness and refresh- 
ment, 

The temple itself is a massive, cum- 
brous structure, built in the hillside, with 
the usual great posts to support the barn- 
like roof; gilded images, covered with 
mold and dust ; mottoes and tablets con- 
spicuous in every part of the building; 
stone lions guarding the entrances and 
stairways, and a dragon’s head, with 
mouth wide open, on every gable. 

From the top of the temple, which is 
three stories high, one has a fine view of 
the plain, with its rice fields and numer- 
ous villages; and the mountains in the 
rear, extending to the northeast and 
southwest as far as the eye can reach, 
give variety to the scene. The flight of 
steps leading to this outlook is worn away 
with the footsteps of many visitors, and 
the temple courts, once neatly paved with 
brick, are now worn into holiows and are 
rough with broken brick, showing that 
the place has been much frequented. 

Hither the people have come, for many 
generations, during the hot days of sum- 
wer, seeking rest or pleasure; some with 
their wives and children to spend a day, re- 
turning at night—for women are noi al- 
lowed to sleep in the temple—and others 
from long distances to spend several days. 
Often parties of young men make a picnic 
excursion to this place, carrying their 
food and drink with them, and Jounging 
about in these homes of their gods—even 

spreading their mats down at great 
Buddha’s feet—make merry over melons, 
wine and tobacco ; or, lighting their opium 
lamps and stretching themselves on their 
soft mats, yield themselves to the seduc- 
tive influence of the pipe, to be transported 
to Elysian fields in the land of dreams— 
while the offensive smoke rises like in- 
cense and plays about the head of 
Buddha. 

The chief attraction of the place is the 
water. Beautiful, clear and sparkling, it is 
said not only to rest and refresh the 
weary, but also to give health to the sick ; 
for, they say, the disease, following the 
steady gaze of one who looks into the 
water, passes from the body into the 
water, and thus health is restored. The 
water comes from springs in the hillside 
and, after leaving the temple grounds, is 
conveyed in large ditches long distances 
to turn mills and irrigate rice fields, 
These springs are said to have been be- 
stowed by the gods, and burst forth in 
such magnificance as a reward to filial 
piety; and tradition gives an account of 
their origin in the following story of ‘‘ The 
Reward of Obedience”: 

In olden time, when only a few people 
lived on this plain and, instead of the 
large town of Ching-Tsu and the magnifi- 
cent temple, a few cottages stood where 
the springs now send forth their sweet 
water, there lived a poor but respectable 
family of the name of Chang. Their 
home was a small house that stood apart 
from the others, surrounded by a mud 
wall high enough to keep out the wolves 
and other troublesome animals, and in- 
closing, besides the buildings, a small gar- 
den and a few date and apricot trees. In 
this little place lived Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Chang, Mr, and Mrs, Chang and their 
three children—in all, seven persons, 
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The oldest child was a boy, fifteen years 
old,of the name of Hei-niu, ‘‘ Black Cow,” 
but who was familiarly called Ko-ko, 
‘‘elder brother”; the second, the heroine 
of the story, was a girl ten years of age 
and “‘ fair to icok upon,” whose name was 
Ching-erh, but her mother called her Erh- 
lai, ‘‘come second,” because she was the 
second child ; and then there was the little 
sister, the baby, whose name was San-tzu, 
‘the third.” 

Many happy hours did these children 
pass, playing together under the trees, or 
visiting the children of their own age in 
the village. Mr. Chang was away from 
home doing business in a large city ; but 
he sent money home to his family, so that 
they were very comfortable for poor peo- 
ple. 

But a sad change came over them; one 
day a stranger came to the house and said 
that their father had died in the distant 
city and that soon they would bring his 
body home for burial. A few days there- 
after there was a great stir in the little 
village, for Mr. Chang’s body was brought 
home. The children looked with wonder 
at the great box which contained the body 
of their father and the white rooster, in a 
cage on top the box, which they were told 
was the residence of their father’s spirit. 
They could not understand why the spirit 
of their papa should consent to travel in a 
white rooster ; but they were told it was 
so and did not doubt it. 

Then followed days of commotion. A 
feast was made ready to which all their 
friends were invited ; a stand was erected 
outside the front gate on which stood two 
men, one beating a large drum and the 
other blowing a very shrill whistle, and 
the drum and whistle made a weird noise 
which ceased not day and night. And then 
the priests came, chanted their prayers, 
lighted their candles, and played on their 
instruments of music until they were sat- 
isfied that the dead man’s sins were all 
forgiven ; relatives and friends prepared 
curious pieces of paper, which they called 
money, and other strange things, also 
made of red and gilded paper, and sup- 
posed to be useful in the land of spirits ; 
and a great funeral car with a gilded 
dragon on the top was constructed in 
which to carry the coffin to the grave. 

All the friends aad relatives, and even 
the little children, were dressed in white ; 
for white is to Chinese folks what black 
is to people in America. Finally all was 
ready ; the procession followed the car to 
the grave; the paper prepared for the 
spirit was burned ; crackers were let off ; 
cannon were fired; and amid all this noise, 
mingled with the wails of the mourners, 
their father was buried. 

After Mr. Chang's death the family had 
a very hard time. The son went away to 
a neighboring village to work, the mother 
and grandmother made shoes and socks, 
which they disposed of for a small sum, 
and the old grandfather worked in his 
garden. Thus they managed to keep com- 
fortable ; but the mother had to work 
very hard. ‘ 

At the foot of a ravine, which extended 
from their gate to the plain, was a spring 
of pure, sweet water, from which they 
obtained their supply for home use; but 
it was a long distance from the house, and 
it was very hard to carry water up the 
hill. One day Ching-erh observed that 
her tired mother, who carried all the 
water, came very slowly up this long hill, 
and that when she reached the house she 
was out of breath and often groaned with 
pain ; and altho she was so very tired she 
could not take time to rest but must, at 
once, resume her daily work. Her little 
heart was very sad for her mother’s sake, 
and she wondered if she could not in some 
way relieve her of this heavy task. Now 
Ching-erh was a sober, practical girl, and 
did not sit down anddream that some 


great man came witha gift of gold, nor 


that a spirit turned the water up the 


ravine, so that it ran past her mother’s 


door; but she said to herself: ‘*1 will 
carry the water for my mother.” 

So one day she said to her mother: 
‘* Mother, I am only a very little girl, and 
cannot do much for you, but I believe I 
could carry the water from the spring.” 

Since her husband’s death Mrs, Chang’s 
life had been one ceaseless round of toil 
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unrelieved by visits to and from friends. 
This toil, and sorrow for the loss of her 
husband and support, had made her cross 
and fretful. When, therefore, her little 
girl offered to carry the water she was not 
touched by this evidence of her love, but 
rather annoyed, 

‘Go away, Ching-erh,” she said, ‘‘ what 
can you do? If you take care of San tzu 
you will do well ;” and she said this not in 
a very pleasant tone of voice. Ching-erh 
was sorry, for she really wanted to 
help her mother and she did not think she 
was too little to do that; but her mother 
had said no, and she must obey. She did 
not therefore neglect the care of her little 
sister; she carried her about on her back, 
took her into the fields to gather grasses 
and flowers, gave her all the green apri- 
cots and dates she could eat (for Chi- 
nese children like to eat the little green 
apples and apricots when they are no 
larger than a marble), and never allowed 
her to cry and bother her mother. 

One day Ching-erh’s brother came home 
on a visit, and she told him how she longed 
to carry the water for her mother. 

‘But how can you carry the great 
buckets?” said Ko-ko; ‘“‘you are such a 
little girl.” 

“If I had little buckets I could easily 
carry them up the hill ; a great many lit- 
tle buckets would be as much water as a 
few big buckets. I can go a great many 
times in one day,” said the little girl very 
earnesily, 

Her brother was pleased with this an- 
swer and reported it to his mother who 
was so much impressed with it that she 
gave her consent for Ching-erh to try; 
but she did not think that so little a girl 
could do very much or that it was possible 
for her to carry all the water every day. 

Ching-erh was delighted when Ko-ko 
told her she might try to carry the water, 
and urged him to make her the buckets at 
once, 

Her brother found a nice smooth stick, 
about six feet long, and made two light 
buckets ; he then bought two little chains 
with hooks to them and fastened these to 
the ends of the long stick—and this was a 
complete outfit for carrying water, in 
China. Ching-erh was very proud when 
for the first time she went down to the 
spring to bring water in her new buckets ; 
and she was as happy as a Chinese girl 
can be, when she poured her first carry 
into the water jar in her mother’s kitchen. 

It was a light task to do this work dur- 
ing the first few days, when she was ex- 
cited and knew that all were watching 
her ; but after the excitement and novelty 
had passed away and it became her daily 
task, it was not so easy. But she never 
complained ; every day she took her car- 
rying stick, swung it over her shoulder, 
dexterously caught up the buckets with 
the hooks at the ends of the chains, and 
went cheerfully down the hill to the 
spring. 

It was difficult at first to fill the buckets 
without roiling the water; but soon it 
became easy for her to stand on the bank 
of the spring, balance the stick on her 
shoulder, swing the bucket out into the 
deep water, and draw it out and set it 
down on the bank full to the brim; and 
she soon learned that if the bucketin front 
were kept near the ground the one behind 
would swing clear and need no attention. 
Thus she patiently served her mother, 
never allowing the water in the jar to fail, 
and never complaining of the hard task 
she had taken upon herself. 

There was one pleasant thing about this 
work. The spring was at the side of the 
great road, and was the watering place 
for all travelers who came that way ; and 
the little girl took great pleasure in watch- 
ing the mules and donkeys as they came 
up hot and dusty, thrust their noses deep 
into the water, and slaked their thirst at 
the stone trough in front of the spring. 

Many curious people came along, some 
from distant provinces, wearing strange- 
looking clothes, and speaking words which 
she did not understand, and some on pil- 
grimages to the great shrine in the North. 
She liked best of all to see the letter car- 
riers, with their bright-colored uniforms, 
tasseled saddles and bridles, and strings of 
bells around their horses’ necks, These 
letter carriers rode very fast, and their 


bells made what she thought was very 
nice music. The travelers often spoke to 
her, and were pleased with her nice ways 
and intelligent answers; and soon her 
story was known to very many who came 
that way. 

One morning, just as the sun was rising 
above the eastern hills, Ching-erh came 
down to the spring and saw a strange 
carter watering his mules at the great 
stone trough. Hewas not like the carters 
she had been accustomed to see at the 
spring ; fur, while he wore the dress of a 
carter—broadbrimmed straw ‘hat, short 
coat, and wide pants tied up at the ankles 
—his appearance was different from theirs. 
His face was intelligent, he had a long 
beard, like the sages whose pictures hung 
on her mother’s walls, and his face wore 
an expression of kindness and love. This 
man looked carefully at the little girl, re- 
marked her beauty and sweet face, and 
was pleased to observe that, altho one of 
his mules plunged into the spring and 
roiled the water, she did not seem angry, 
but patiently waited for the water to be- 


-come clear so that she could fill her 


buckets and return to the house. 

‘* Where do you live?” he kindly asked. 

‘On that side,” she answered, tossing 
her head toward the cluster of houses on 
the hill, ‘‘ Where do you come from and 
why do you come this way ?” she asked; for 
she was a very talkative little girl, and al- 
ways had a great deal to say to theeartefs. 

‘* 1 came from the great city and havea 
long distance to go, for my home is far 
over the western hills,” the man replied. 
‘* But why do you come to this spring for 
water? Have you no father or brothers?” 

**My respected father left the world 
years ago,” she answered ; ‘‘ my brother 
is absent from home; we have six mouths 
to fill, and I must work to help my 
mother.” 

Now this carter knew all about Chiag- 
erh ; how she toiled up the hill with the 
water, helped her mother without com- 
plaining, and how kind and modest she 
was with the people who passed along the 
road ; and he had come that way on pur- 
pose to see and reward her. He asked 
her a great many other questions, which 
she answered with such modesty, sweet- 
ness and intelligence, that he was more 
than ever impressed with her virtuous 
character, and sat conversing with her till 
the sun was high in the heavens. 

At last, rising to go, he said: “It is 
written in the books of the sages that 
laziness in the use of one’s four limbs is 
first of the five unfilial things. You, who 
have so industriously served your mother 
and grandparents, sparing neither feet 
nor hands, have shown a truly filial heart, 
and won the favor of all good men, 
But you are too youog to carry such 
heavy burdens, and it is not proper for 
you to come hither alone. Here is my 
whip; take it home with you, and when- 
ever you need water put the whip into the 
water jar, moveit slowly around the in- 
side of the jur three times, and it will fill 
with sweet, cool water; but,” he added, 
solemnly, ‘‘be sure you follow my in- 
structions carefully ; for the gods will be 
implicitly obeyed by those they conde- 
scend to help.” 

Ching-erh received the whip from the 
hands of the old man, and prostrated 
herself at his feet, thanking him for the 
precious and mysterious gift. 

The carter lifted her up, pointed toward 
the house, and said: ‘‘Return now to 
your home and continue to serve your 
parents, that their hearts may be giad in 
a filial daughter ;” and with these words 
he turned away. 

Ching-erh watched him as he slowly 
turned his mules into the road and re- 
sumed his journey, and wondered if he 
were not one of those strange beings she 
had heard about who sometimes come to 
the help of men. She carefully held the 
whip in her hand, swung the buckets over 
her shoulder and hastened home, wonder- 
ing if the whip would really bring the 
water so that she would not have to climb 
the steep hill any more. 

Once at home she could not rest until 
she had told the story of her meeting with 
the carter and the present he gave her. 
All were eager to have her try the whip, 
and gathered around the jar to watch for 
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the coming water. Ching-erh trembled 
with excitement as she took the whip in 
her hand and thrust it into the jar. Slow- 
ly and carefully she ran the whip once 
around the inside of the jar, and stopped 
to see if there were any water, but the jar 
was dry ; twice around, and still there was 
no water; three times, and lo! the jar 
was full of clear, sparkling water. She 
clapped her hands with delight, and 
carried a cup to her grandmother, who 
was not able to get up, and who told her 
that, since the gods had favored her, she 
was destined to become great, and that 
she would be remembered as long as men 
drank water from the spring by the road- 
side. 

After this the Chang family was more 
prosperous, and the mother had so much 
help from Ching-erh that she was not so 
tired and cross as she was _ before. 
Ching-erh grew into a beautiful young 
woman, but she was always kind to her 
parents and careful to serve them. It was 
her special delight to fill the water jar 
with water and, had she been allowed 
always to do this, the family might have 
lived many years in great prosperity and 
happiness. But there was one in the 
family who was bent on making mischief; 
and this was the little San-tzu. She was 
a very bright and active child and usu- 
ally good; but she was headstrong and 
often did very naughty things. She often 
stood by when her big sister brought the 
water into the jar, and she always thought 
that she could do it just as well as Ching- 
erh, Once she ventured to ask her sister 
to let her try it; but her answer was so 
decidedly no, that she did not venture to 
repeat the request; but she could not 
keep from thinking about it, and the 
more she thought about it the more she 
longed to try the expériment. 

One day San-tzu came in the house for 
a drink, went as usual to the jar and 
found itempty ; she started to call Ching- 
erh, when she espied the whip lying on a 
chair near the water jar. Ching-erh had 
come to the jar to get water, had taken 
the whip from its safe, high place, when 
she heard her mother calling her to come 
quickly. Being an obedient child she for- 
got to put the whip away in her haste to 
go to her mother, and now there it lay 
within easy reach of meddlesome little 
hands, San-tzu looked around ; her grand- 
mother was dozing on the kang, Grandpa 
was at work in the garden, and Ching-erh 
was down the ravine with her mother. 

‘‘ Now I'll try it,” she said. ‘I can 


‘bring the water just as well as Ching-erh. 


I'll show them what I can do.” 

She took the whip in her hand, stood 
up on the chair, thrust it down deep into 
the jar ; but instead of running it around 
the jar slowly and only thrice, she 
whirled it around as fast as her little 
hands could make it go, and a great many 
times, for she was wild with excitement. 
Suddenly she stopped; she heard a tre- 
mendous roar like the rushing of a great 
body of water. Shescreamed with fright 
and called loudly for Ching-erh, who just 
then came running into the yard. 

*‘ Oh, San-tzu ! San-tzu! what have you 
done? The godsare angry, and we shall 
all be killed.” ‘ 

She could say no more, for the water 
came pouring out of the jar like a flood 
and, sweeping everything before it, went 
roaring and foaming down the ravine. 
The houses, the goods and the people were 
all swept away; but the beautiful and obe- 
dient Ching-erh was borne up on the 
bosom of the waters and gently carried 
far out into the plain. Here she was 
rescued by the god who gave her the whip 
and, herself, became an immortal fairy. 

The floods of water did not cease but 
became perennial springs ; and the fields 
on the plain below, receiving such an 
abundant suppy of water, soon became 
famous for their fine rice crops. In the 
course of time a town sprang up around 
the fine springs, and the people poured out 
of their abundance a thank offering, 
which was used to build the great temple; 
thus this beautiful place was preserved to 
future generations. 

All this happened many years ago, for 
the temple, once new, fresh and glittering 
with rich colors and gilded images, is now 
old and faded ; and the streets and houses 
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of tbe village show the dilapidations of 

time ; but the water has never failed, and 

the have grown even more beau- 
’ titul with the flight of time. 

This story is colored by the ideas and 
superstitions of its native place; but for 
those who believe that ‘filial piety” is 
the foundation of all social virtues and 
that “the service of parents is the root of 
all services,” it contains a beautiful lesson. 

SIERRA MADRE, CaL, 





THE BOY AND THE GUN. 
BY JESSIE MACMILLAN ANDERSON. 


LitTLE Fanny Brown was lying in a 
hammock, reading. The hammock was 
swung between two trees by the side 
piazza ; and as Fanny lay in their shade 
and kept herself swinging just a little by 
reaching out one foot and pushing against 
the piazza as she came up on that side, 
she thought it was a very comfortable 
place for a hot afternoon. 

Mamma and sister Grace—who was go- 
ing to be married pretty soon—had gone 
away to spend a month at the seaside. 
Fanny was left with only Grandma, who 
never knew where she was except when 
she was teasing for gingerbread; and 
Papa, who was never home in the day- 
time from seven o'clock in the morning, 
when he took the first express for New 
York, till five in the afternoon, when 
Fanny went to the station to bring him 
hometodinner. Soshe could do just as she 
wanted to all the long day—only the day 
was so very long without Mamma; and 
the cook scolded her when she begged to 
cut out just one wee cooky, and told her 
to stop pottering around and clear out of 
the hot kitchen. 

Well, asI said, Fanny was lying in the 
hammock, reading. The story that she 
had begun was the story of a boy that 
went to Florida and made his fortune 
raising peanuts. 

“Oh, dear me!” she sighed; “how I 
wish Iwerea boy! Nothing ever happens 
toa girl! If they tried to raise peanuts 
people would say : ‘ Why, you’re nothing 
but a girl! I b'lieve V’ll call myself 
Frances, as Mamma does when I’m very 
bad. It sounds more like a boy; now 
there’s Uncle Francis ”— 

But Fanny did not get any further, for 
something did happen to her, tho she was 
only a girl. 

All this time there was a cow—a big and 
lazy-looking cow—standing around in the 
next field, Between the cow and the ham- 
mock was only a low evergreen hedge. 

The cow was munching clover tops as 
quietly as Fanny was swinging, when all 
at once a boy with a gun, out hunting for 
rabbits, let the gun go off by mistake. 
The shot hit the cow right in the nose, 
and she wasn’t nearly as quiet as she had 
been. She gave a plunge, and then started 
off on a wild gallop, leaped through the 
hedge, and, catching her horns in the 
hammock, carried off hammock, book and 
Fanny in a tangled mass on her back. 

Across the road and over the opposite 
field she went, till Fanny rolled out of 
the net and tumbled to the ground. 

Now, the boy that pulled the trigger 
that sent the shot that hit the cow that 
ran away with the girl, was as frightened 
as Fanny. But instead of seeing what 
would happen, or going to pick her up, 
he decided that he had better go home 
and put the gun behind the woodshed 
door before his father found out that it 
was gone, because his father never let 
him take the gun when he was at home, 
but always said: ‘‘No, Tommy; you 
might kill somebodv.” 

He got the gun back safely, before his 
father tame home. But when he went 
out and sat down on a pile of wood to 
think about it, he was still more fright- 
ened, and began to think quite seriously, 
“ Suppose I have killed somebody !” 

At last he made up his mind to go back 
to the house and see if he could find out 
what had become of “her.” Not seeing 
her outside, he crept up to the window 
and peeked in. There was Fanny, sitting 
between Papa and Grandma, laughing and 
eating gingerbread and milk. 

He was so glad that hedidn’t atall know 
what he was doing. But he went right 
in through the open window, and ran up 


to her, crying, ‘“‘Oh, you’re not killed !” 
and hugged her with all his might. 

The two children had never known each 
other before, but now they began to go to 
see each other and play together ; after- 
ward they went to the same school. 

And, years after, they did what Fanny’s 
older sister was going to do at the begin- 
ning of this story, and what Cinderella 
and the Prince did, and what they always 
do at the end of the story. 

But they never kept any cows. 

DULUTH, MINN, 
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PEBBLES. 


THE average man will discuss base- 
ball and tariff reform with equal volubility. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


...-She: “What can a woman do for 
amusement when she has no money ?”’ He: 
“Go shopping.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


....-Mrs. Crandall: “The servant of to- 
day doesn’t know her place.” Mrs. Tal- 
mage: “How canshe? She changes too 
often.” —Truth. 








...‘* She: “ They say that persons of op- 
posite qualites make the happiest mar- 
riages.” He: ‘‘That’s why I am looking 
for a girl with money.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


....A Very Necessary Article.—Citiman : 
** What do you think is the hardest thing to 
raise on a farm ?”? Haysede: ‘‘The money 
to work it.”—Truth. 


....-Always Polite.—Judge: ‘‘ Your inno- 
cence is proved ; you are acquitted.”” Pris- 
oner: ‘* Verysorry, gentlemen, to have given 
you all this trouble for nothing.”’—Flie- 
gende Blitter. 


... Johnny: “Pa, what’s the difference 
between cannibals and other folks?” Pa 
“Cannibals, my son, eat their enemies ; 
other people generally go no further than to 
live on their friends and relatives.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 


.-.‘‘Now,”’ said the physician who is 
noted for his heavy charges, ‘“‘I must take 
your temperatnre.”’ ‘All right,’ re- 
sponded the patient in a tone of utter resig- 
nation. ‘‘ You’ve got about everything else 
I own.” — Washington Star. 


.--“* Papa,” remarked the M. P.’s daugh- 
ter, looking at the clock. ‘“ What is it, 
Lou ?” asked Papa, who. had lingered in the 
parlor with the young people. ‘It is nine 
o’clock ; at this time George and I usually 
go into committee.”’ Then Papa retired.— 
Tit-Bits, 


....Sibyl (who has been thrown over by 
her fiance): ‘I feel utterly discouraged.’’ 
Tippie (soothingly): ‘‘Never mind, dear, 
remember there are as good fish in the sea 
as ever were caught.’’ Sibyl: “That’s all 
very well; but.doesn’t it occur to you that 
one may get tired fishing ?” —Vogue. 


....Gent: ‘Where were you employed 
last ?”? Man-servant: *‘ Ata writing mas- 
ter’s.’’? Gent: ‘‘ What were you required to 
do?” Man-servant: ‘I had to keep shak- 
ing the table when anew pupil wrote the 
words: ‘This is my handwriting before 
commencing to take lessons.’ ’’—U Ik. 


...“‘Laura writes from home that she 
has bought a wheel,” said Mrs. Figg to the 
aunt with whom she is spending the sum- 
mer. ‘‘I’m glad to hear that the old fash- 
ion is coming in again,” said the old lady. 
“T allow [’ll have to come up and teach her 
how to spin.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


....Little Bertha came home from school 
the other day ina state of great excitement. 
Rushing in upon her mother, she exclaimed : 
‘*Oh, Mamma, guess what we’re going to 
do!’ ‘‘Nothing very dreadful, I hope, my 
dear.”” ‘“‘ Why, our class is studying bota- 
ny, and we’re going to tantalize the flowers 
next week.’’—Chicago Journal. 


....‘* Don’t you,” said the summer board- 
er, ‘sometimes envy the city people who 
come here with nothing to do but recreate ?”’ 
‘*No,”’ replied Farmer Corntossel, “‘ I dun- 
no’s I do. I swing the scythe tell I git 
right tired an’’magine it lorn tennis, an’ 
set out on the front porch ter get bit by the 
mersquiters of evenin’s, an’ manage ter have 
*bout ez good a time ez the rest of ’em.’’— 
Washington Star. 


.... Wanting toGet Even.—Mr. Citiman: 
“ Well, Uncle Jehiel, we have enjoyed our 
visit to you exceedingly. I’msure the chil- 
dren never had a better time in their lives. 
I want you to call on us next winter to let 
me repay your kindness.” Uncle Jehiel: 
‘““Wal, I don’t know as me or the old 
woman kin git up to see you, but if we 
don’t, I’ll send five or six of the mule colts. 
I low they would about do thesame damage 
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round the place that your boys has done 
here.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


... Judge Dick Clark is as full of wit as 
he is saturated with wisdom. On one occa- 
sion he sentenced a client defended by Col. 
Reub Arnold for ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. ‘‘ Please, Your Honor,” pleaded 
Colonel Arnold, in his most persuasive 
tones, ‘‘ that is a very heavy sentence for a 
man like that, with all due deference to the 
court. Look at him, Your Honor; he can’t 
live ten years in his condition.” ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Arnold,’ replied the judge, ‘‘in defer- 
ence to your wishes the court will just 
make it for life, as he can’t live ten years. 
Call the next. case, Mr. Clerk.’‘—Atlanta 
Journal. 


...-A well-known business man is spend- 
ing the summer at a country boarding- 
house in Montgomery County, and his in- 
teresting family of a wife and three tiny 
misses are with him. The other night 
when Mrs, W. was saying good-night to the 
angeis, the eldest asked for something to 
eat. ‘I’m sorry, darling,’ said the devoted 
parent, ‘‘ but there is not a thing to eat up 
here, and everything is locked up down- 
stairs.” ‘‘ Ain’t there a cracker here ?”’ in- 
quired the little one, wistfully. ‘No, 
precious, not a thing.” The little one 
sighed wearily. Then she brightened up 
with hope as a bright idea struck her. 
“Then, Mamma,’’ she queried, plaintively, 
‘*won’t you please give mea pill?” That 
baby gota generous slice of buttered bread, 
despite all obstacles, after that remark.— 
Washington Star. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 








146.—CHARADE. 


Within the one there is a two, the kind that 
pains and grieves, 

And wrangling that, totell you true, might 
fit a three of thieves. 

No heresy within the fold, no schism among 
the people; 

The weighty matter, itis told, is hanging in 
the steeple. 

Bologna aud Modena fought about a 
bucket; well, 

The cause that this dissension brought was 
nothing but a bell. 

The old one cracked one luckless day—it 
long had served its time ; 

Now some another would purvey, and some 
demand a chime, 

They meet to quarrel oftentimes—old, mid- 
die-aged and young ; 

Nor any bells, nor any chimes, have such a 
jangling tongue. 

The pastor strove to end the two, and meek- 
ly rose to tell 

The blessedness of brethren who in unity 
do dwell. 

So, as he sits him duwn again, a sudden 
truce appears ; 

Some wise ones drop the subject then, and 
others drop their tears. 

Then speaks the senior total: ‘‘ That was 
kindly said and well, 

But yet he never told us what to do about 
the bell!” M.C. 8S. 


147.—CURTAILMENT. 


Youth is the time good traits to whole— 
Manners of body, mind and soul. 

Two habits formed ere cares engage 
The mind go with us to old age. 


Like page of paper, pure and white, 

Whereon who wishes to may write, 

Is youthful heart and youthful mind. 

Oh, may the writer be inclined 

To write the truth, in letters fair, 

And may no blot or scrawl be there. 
BITTER SWEET. 


148.—PROBATE PROBLEM. 

One may well suppose that in the settle- 
ment of the estates of deceased persons 
some interesting perplexities are encoun- 
tered. Here is a case in point; 

A Western gentleman, Major N., died 
intestate, leaving a widow and four sons. 
The law allowed the widow one-third of the 
estate, to each of the sons gave an equal 
share of the balance. From a sale of the 
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property the administrator has realized 
$27,000, and holds in addition a note against 
the oldest son worth $500, and a note against 
the youngest son for $1,300. The latter is 
without means, and the note against him 
cannot be collected. 
The question is, what is the share of each 
of the five heirs ? dP. 
149.—TERMINAL ELLISIONS. 
ra 
As they ranged the country round, 
One they sought and it they found ; 
And not two of them came back 
Without primal in bis pack. 


II. 


You should be careful how you two, 
Or one will seek you unawares, 
Or evils that you soon may rue ;— 
Your health should have your prudent 
care. AIDYL. 
150.—ENIGMA. 
The blessing of the tropic lands, 
It greets the Indian breeze, 
And nods above the desert sands 
From shady oases. 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,’’ 
And so, they say, will this. 

(Judicious yielding is not vain,— 
Note this parenthesis. ) 


The meed of champions venturesome; 
The martyr’s badge, we know; 
Alike for those that overcome, 
And those that undergo. 


Now, many a man may wish it his, 
With purpose great and grand, 

Who, if he looks, will find it is 
Already in his hand. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 23D. 
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140.—* More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 

141.—Forty-spot. 

142 —1, Horn-bill, horn: 2, diver, dive; 3, 
ear wig, wig ; 4, lap-wing. lap; 5, b-ear. ear. 

143.—Fold the paper through the center 
into a half; again, into a fourth; and then 
intuan eighth. Then cut straight across 
the wideend soas to make an equilateral 
form. . 

144,—Lez+, tale, teal, late. 

145.—Specimen words are : 1, Ear; 2, earl; 
8,east; 4, lay; 5, lot; 6, pot; 7, prose; 8, 
ride; 9, role; 10,set: 11, swing. 
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In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 
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“THATCHER” FURNACE 





POWERFUL, DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATCHER FURNAGE CO. 
210 Water St., New York. 
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Weehin Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, August 23d, 189h.} 

TEAS.—It is asteady,inclined toa firm market 
for teas, with good prospects ahead. Fall trade 
will evidently be brisk, and speculators will 
take a hand in the business. Amoy is quoted at 
9@lic.; Fuchau, 91¢@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c.; old 
Japans, 8@léc., and new, 16@30c. 

COFEEE.—Mild cc ffes; have been quiet and 
without material charge in values. The mar- 
ket generally rules firm, Brazil coffee is dull 
and nominal on the basis of l7c. for No. 7 spot 
Rio. Java is quoted at 194@29c.; Mocha, 4@ 
2446c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; Laguayra, 18%@ 
21héc. 

SUGAR.—The market for raw sugar is very 
firm and quite active, and refined sugar is firm 
and fairly active, with a slight advance upon 
some grades. Cut loaf and crushed are 54@ 
5 7-l6c.; granulated, 434c.; cubes and mold “A,” 
4 13-16@5c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
dull at 4@6%c. per &., and dressed lambs slow 
at6@9c. Dressed calves are firm at 7@9%<c. for 
country-dressed veals, and 8@10}c. for city 
dressed. City-dressed beef, native sides, are 6@ 
73%c., and Texas beef, 444@534c. Country-dressed 
hogs are 734@8c. for medium to heavy weights, 


PROVISIONS.—The market for all provisions 
is generally quiet and regular. The market is 
firm for pork, with mess quoted at $15@15.25 per 
bbl.: family, $15@15.50, and short clear, $15@ 
16.50. Beef is steady, with family at $10@12; 
mess, $8@8.59, and extra India mess, $16@18. 
Beef hams are quiet at $23. Lard is steady and 
closing higher at $8 per 100 h. Cut meats are 
firm, with pickled shoulders at 4@7c.; bellies, 
814@9c., and hams, 11}44@12c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
bas been dull and depressed, and millers have 
shown some inclination to make concessions to 
buyers. Low wiuters are dull, and straights are 
very irregular, and buyers and sellers are about 
10c. apart on spring patents. Winter patents 
are quoted at $2.90@3 per bbl.; city mills, $4.235e@ 
4.35; straights, $2.60@2.80 ; spring patents, $3.60@ 
3.75, and clears, $2.50@2.63. Rye flour is steady 
with fair demand at $2.85@3. Cornmeal is 
quiet with Brandywine and Sagamore at $3.20. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat continues to 
run along on an easy, unsettled basis, with 
slight declines and then feeble rallies upon 
rumors from the West and abroad. The receipts 
in the West are falling off rapidly, and the for- 
eign crop reports indicate much less wheat than 
an average crop; but the accumulations on hand 

ast years counteracts any good effect 
—_ this. "Harvestin and threshing in the 
West are making pr and the yield 
is fair, and uslity exceptional. September 
wheat is 58}4@49c.; No. 2 red cash, 58c., and No. | 
Nortbern spring, 65%c. Ketter crop reports 
come from the corn belt, and prices are a little 
more settled and lar. The receipts are run- 
nivg small in the West, but the demand is so 
limited that cash corn is only very peng 4 
active. Se ee. corn is 60c.; No. 2 cash, ~_ 
6144:., an aerate yellow, 62c.  Tradin 
oats is very limited, especially in futures. ah 
oats are quite firm and comparativel active. 
Septemb+r oats are 34!4c.; No. 2 cash, 
No. 2 white, 37c., and track mixed. a85e. 
New bay is ... . = in quite liberally, and is gen- 
erally ten cents per hundrecweight lower than 
old. —_ old hay is quotea at .; No.3 
to No. 55 a75c., and clover mixed, 
Straw * steady, but a trifle weaker, with long 
rye at 50@55c., and short rye and oat, 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Receipts of but- 
ter have been failing off very materially this 
week, owing to the shrinkage of pasture, and 
values at the producing centers are very hi igh. 
Trade is moderately active here, and specula- 
tors are buying a great deal. Prices have ad- 
vanced since last week, and rule pretty firm on 
ali fancygrades. There is a slight accumula- 
tion of inferior stock Extra creamery is 24 “65 
firsts, ., and thirds to seconds 16/ 

28c.; State dairy half-firkin 

.; imitation creamery, 

Western dairy, 14@l6c., and factory Bait oissge: 
Demand for cheese is only fairaud prices barely 
steady. Undergrades are firmer. rge size 
full creams are 754 Made; .; small sizes, 8@97 
chuice diet skims, 64¢c.: common to prime, tN 
6c,, aud full skims, 


mee dare with 
su ,» aD 1m. w 
dake da eee are 15@18c.; a. ro 
ige.s ll@i2\c.; fowls, 9%@ 
; turkeys, te Western 
tern an eens I isand, 


at pe eld per 10 
POTATOES am VEGETABLES. Wop 
are steady, but no higher, selling: at wy ate 
ah 


. bel. for Long Is Island ,and $1.25@1.75 
owith “white at SEs atat, Galo — 
aa o . 
ie See $1@2. Caulifiwwers are $26 
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The old plan of cooking 
fruit preparatery to 
placing it in jars robs it 
ot all vitality and deli- 
cacy of flavor. 


CAN 
FRUIT ® 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh 
and firm in its 1 state. 

Marmalades, Pickles, 

hes taal it stands without at 

are unknown 
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Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. } 


IRRIGATION IN THE EASTERN 
STAT 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


THAT man should remain the victim of 
the weather and reap his crops subject to 
the irregular supply of needed water means 
that we are not yet masters of nature; and 
that we have the greatest problems of agri- 
culture ahead. Some of the very oldest 
empires in the Eastern continents, and the 
more advanced races that preceded us on 
this continent, were ahead of us in the 
matter of irrigation. By irrigation we 
mean the subjection of the natural supply 
of water to the will of man. In our most 
favored districts drought destroys ten per 
cent. annually of our products, and occa- 
sionally so obliterates some important crops 
as to utterly disrupt our agricultural pros- 
perity. Twice within ten years the hay 
crop of New York has so completely failed 
that cows had to be sold for a pittance, and 
the dairymen became impoverished. A re- 
cent writer asks why “ irrigation, which is 
so local a question, should cause so general 
agitation and interest.’’ It is not a local 
question. It affects every rood of land in 
the United States. The strawberry crop of 
1893 was dried up, and the blackberry crop 
largely followed. So we cannot sit down to 
the notion that irrigation is a problem of 
the Western arid plains. New England 
loses at least one-tenth of its production for 
lack of rainand water. We need a nation- 
al system. Two-fifths of the country is 
very liable to parching winds and lack of 
water, while the other three-fifths would 
get the really saving increment from a sys- 
tem giving assured irrigation. 

Yet I have never heard that the Govern- 
ment had sent a commission through any of 
the Eastern States to gather data on which 
to base action looking toward saving agri- 
culture from loss by drought. We have 
settled down to the conviction that nothing 
is to be done or can be done to equalize 
water distribution east of the Mississippi. 
My own experience is that we averagea loss 
of one-sixth of our possible income from 
the land by damage from too much and too 
little water. 

The problem in the specifically arid lands 
is whence to get the water and how to dis- 
tribute it. We shall not be puzzled here- 
about to secure a supply; but our chief 
difficulty will be to equalize the distribu- 
tion. The water supply in our Eastern 
States must come for the most part from 
wells. Water can be secured at a depth of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five feet almost 


States. This can be drawn on for an 
uulimited supply. The expense cf digging 
such a well is small; not to exceed two 





hundred dollars on the average. I have 
three wells which, all told, did not cost be- 


yond two hundred. The driven well is 
adopted generally where cobblestones do 
not make it difficult. Large tile make 
probably the best wall for a well, but are 
more expensive than stone where it lies loose 
about our fields. 

The real question with us is how to dis- 
tribute the water of our wells cheaply. A 
windmill will, I believe, soon be as common 
a sight in New York and New England as 
it is in the Prairie States. A good mill of 
forty-five feet can be erected for thirty-five 
dollars. It is not, however, economy to put 
up a mill of this sort. For work of the best 
sort and for permanence, a mill costing 
about seventy or seventy-five dollars will be 
advisable. The water thus pumped must 
be conducted by a system of pipes about 
the land. In my own case I found thata 
well in my barnyard was high enough 
above my berry garden to enable me to 
carry the water by means of a siphon pipe. 
An iron three-quarter-inch pipe was in- 
serted in the well, and carried down into 
the fields. A stopcock shuts off the water 
when not wanted. The pipe branches in 
several directions, and hose is adjustable to 
the ends of the pipe. In this way, at a tri- 
fling cost of ten dollars, I can irrigate two 

acres, The system at slightly greater ex- 
pense is applicable to larger areas. The re- 
sult is to enable us to head off the drought 
that would .cost us ten times the expense, 
in strawberries or raspberries. The water, 
running on the siphon principle, of course 
costs nothing for pumpiog. A windmill 





anywhere along the Atlantic and Middle - 


can be joined to this system, or displace it. 
My impression is that a windmill should, 
however, not be erected for the single pur- 
pose of drawing water. I am having one 
erected over my burn roof in order to secure 
power for barn purposes. It is curious that 
our barnwork and housework everywhere 
is done by hand power or human power. 
We wear ourselves out unnecessarily. Our 
churns, grindstones, fanning mills and 
wood-sawing can be done by wind power 
that goes to waste. 

The irrigation problem as Congress con- 
siders it concerns the semi-arid region ly- 
ing between the Rocky Mountains and the 
97th meridian—that is from Mexico to our 
northern limit and taking in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 

-Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mex- 
ico. Most of this land is in need of regular 
application of water. No doubt a sysiem 
must cover it that can be reiied on annually 
for water, as much as the foothills and 
valleys of California. But there is occa- 
sionally what the farmers call a good year ; 
when Nawure distributes sufficient rain. 
The trouble here is that most of the rivers 
and mountain streams cannot be relied upon 
any more than rain. The Dakota rivers 
will serve but smali areas. Those further 
south will do more service. Wheat harveso 
varies without irrigation from five to sixty 
bushels per acre; with irrigation the crop 
might always or nearly always be curried 
up to near themaximum. Where therivers 
will not suffice for a supply underground 
streams can very generally be found with 
an abundant supply. It is a curious fact 
only recently realized that the arid and 
semi-arid lands of America are full of water 
underneath. Tnere is a geological forma- 
tion from the Dakotas down to Texas that 
furnishes abundant anderground streams 
which can be got at at a small cost. 
Pumps are run by horse power, wind 
power, and by steam, finding the supply in- 
exhaustible. It is advisable to use wind 
power, asa rule, as by all odds least expen- 
sive. In some cases artesian wells are 
flowing at the rate of fifty gallons a 
minute. This is practically our siphon 
system. In the truly arid regions of the 
remoter West much the same conditions 
exist. The water is there and can be ob- 
tained by the same means. The Mor- 
mons have by this method made a garden 
of the desert. Wyoming and Colorado have 
peculiarly efficient systems governed by 
law. The result is that such a State as 
Colorado, which thirty years ago was held 
to be uninhabitable, bids fair to become one 
of the richest of the West. 

This subject, interesting as it is in a gen- 
eral way, bears its chief interest to us be- 
cause it shows us what an equable supply 
of water can do for agriculture; and it tells 
us plainly that our own culture with far 
less difficulties in the way, is less favorable 
in resuits. The irrigated States are becom- 
ing the garden States, That aStatesystem 
of irrigation is needed east of the Mississip- 
pi I am rot ready to urge; but it can be 
demonstrated that with irrigation our pro- 
duction can be increased from one-tenth to 
one-fifth. Cuan individual enterprise be re- 
lied upon to secure this increase? The ex- 
pense is not great, even individually sup- 
plied; but there are towns so located that 
a town supply of water for irrigating pur- 
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poses can be cheaply and wisely supplied. 
The advantage of individual enterprise in 
this case is that windmill power can be 
used for doivg half the work about the 
farmhouses. We shall certainly hear more 
on this subject shortly. I should be glad 
if THE INDEZENDENT would invite corre- 
spondence on this branch of farm economy, 
so that we might have reports of what is 
done or proposed to be done in the way of 
irrigation in our Eastern States. 
Of all the branches of sociology not one 
can be of more importance to us than put- 
ting an end to waste. There is enough 
raised by our present population and wasted 
to feed twenty-five millions more without an 
extra bushel of wheat or corn. But thissame 
additional population could be supported on 
whatis each year lost by droughts. Stabil- 
ity and certainty not only underlie comfort 
but character. Our farmers as a class have 
grown discontented. The finer Jads have 
given up the land. Farming is not a 
science yet. It will not be so long as aman 
cannot till in spring, but ove-half his work 
will bein vain. He does his best and uses 
not only energy, but tact. The end of the 
season shows him the same summary of 
toil, but a hay cropor an oat crop or a small 
fruit crop destroyed. His work has gone 
for nothing. I have underestimated the 
annual averageloss. Accurate figures from 
my own fruit farm demonstrate the losses 
from irregularity of rain supply to be al- 
most exactly two-tenths of a reasonable 
estimate of what crops would be if weather 
were wholly favorable. My pleais for sci- 
entific farming—on a scientific basis. 
CLinToN, N. Y. 





THE ADIRONDACKS AS THEY 
WERE AND ARE. 


BY VERPLANCK COLVIN, 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE UNITED STATES FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 


AT the close of the War the Adirondack 
region was a wonderful forest—a cathedral of 
trees. A great portion of the forest was then 
practically unknown. Its thousand lakes 
were supposed to number only one or two 
hundred. Whole valleys and mountain 
ranges of primeval forest existed ; yes, val- 
ley after valley, and range after range, 
which had never echoed to the sound of a 
lumberman’s ax. The moose was not yet. 
extinct. The wild trumpeter swan sunned 
his snowy plumage on the shallows of the 
northern rivers. The wild pigeon, in flocks 
that darkened the sky, made their nesting 
ground—breaking the limbs from the trees 
by the weight of their tumultuous masses. 
Eagles, hawks and owls fattened on rich 
food. Partridges or ruffed grouse and the 
black or Canada grouse and other raye and 
beautiful birds were there. The beaver cut 
down trees and built log damsandu houses of 
brush and mud. Wolves, bear and panther 
were frequently met with; the wolves in- 
deed so audacious and dangerous as to ven- 
ture out into the settlements, killing sheep 
and howling near the cabins of fron- 
tiersmen. The true source of the Hudson 
River was unknown and other Adirondack 
rivers were indicated upon maps by dotted 
lines, representing a ‘“‘ supposed course”’ of 
the stream. So wild, so magnificent, so un- 
touched and unknown was the ivterior of 
this great forest as late as 1865 Forests of 
majestic pines yet grew upon the banks of 
the Upper Hudson. The pine was still the 
chief sought timber of the: lumberman. 
Forests of magnificent trees, towering above 
all the forest, casting their dark green foli- 
age between one and two hundred feet above 
the earth, stood, masters among the dark 
spruce and hemlock forests, which, below, 
were embowered in unbroken masses of hard 
wood er deciduoustimber. The lake shores 
for miles symmetrieally margined with per- 
fectly formed forests of arbor vite (the 
white cedar of hunters and guides), the 
great sphagnum swamps, decorated with 
dark-green balsam trees—surprisingly uni- 
form in shape as tho trimmed by artifice of 
man to the form of spires of innumerable 
chapels—was but Nature’s worship of its 
Creator. Except near settlements, forest 

fires had hardly lefta scar on thesides of the 
richly timbered mountains. 

There were no railroads in the Adiron- 
dacks in those days, nor on either side of 
it. Even the shores of Lake Champlain 
and the Valley of Black River had yet to 
hear the roar of the railway train. Stages 
—as open wagons were called—went to 
some settlements on the borders of the for- 
est once or twice a week. These stages 
traveled night and day on a journey over 
fearful roads ; and the wearied traveler felt 
happy that only one day in the week was 
stage day. Corduroy roads, rudely made of 
logs, rarely having any covering of earth, 
were the causeways through, the swamps: 
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andover the hills the wheels struggled 
with huge bowlders for the right of way- 
Each stage driver had his ax—for trees fall- 
‘en across the road had frequently to be cut 

way. . 

. I ot in 1870, traversing the new 
road from North River to Indian Lake— 
then recently opened. It was October. On 
either side was a dense forest of trees of 
enormous size. Between these was only the 
single track of the new road, so deeply 
sunken into the soft ‘‘ wooden soil” as to 
reach the hubs of the vebicles. At 2,000 
feet abovethe sea the pines had mostly 
given place to the black spruce and balsam, 
decorating a leafless forest of gigantic yel- 
low birches and huge beach trees. The 
mightiest hemlock trees were dwarfed by 
comparison with the great, uplifted col- 
umns of the spruces; and the rough, scaley 
truvks of those yellow birches, whose top- 
most branches fairly swept the clouds; 
trees there were whose tops were higher 
than the State Capitol,with columns larger 
than those that support its roofs. 

Where are these trees? They are gone. 
Even then the crack of the whip was beard 
of many a teamster, urging wearied horses 
that drew loads of flour and feed for lum- 
bermen, and axes all too soon to be laid in 
the hearts of those trees. 

Six years later I passed that way again. 
Only by the topography could one recog- 
pize the country. The great trees were 
chiefly gone. Forest fires had followed the 
ax, and tall, blackened columns, the lofty 
and horrible headboards of the dead forest, 
were the chief reminder of what had been. 
Bad management, or lack of management, 
had permitted this section of the great for- 
est to be destroyed—for the giant hardwood 
trees had not been cut or lumbered. They 
bad been wasted by fire because there was 
no one to save them or preventit. It is not 
known how these fires originated. It is 
more likely from bunters’ camp-fire than 
from a lumberman’s carelessness. How- 
ever it happened, they are gone! There 
was no forest mapagement. 

Ten years more pass away. Thedead and 
blackened trunks of the old forest have 
mostly fallen or are more solitary, and have 
grown gray with many winters of exposure 
to thestorms. But the area of burnt forest 
has increased vastly. How or why, no one 
can explain or understand. Hundreds of 
square miles are now bare of forest, show- 
ing the rough grizzly ledges of native rock. 

At midsummer bere and there columnsof 
smoke are seen to rise one mile, three miles, 
ten miles away—a dozen of them, where 
there is still forest, and you are told ‘some 
hunter has made a smudge,”’ or “ probably 
some one with a shotgun and wadding of 
paper” has unconsciously fired the forest. 

And terrible, indeed, are these fires, 
sweeping along at times with speed like the 
charge of some fearful army, the roar of the 
flame in the dry foliage, like the roar of 
cannon, the fall of great trees now and 
then, like heavy guns; the rattling and 
crackling as of musketry, thesheet of flame, 
the smoke. 

In a road, inclosed by such a fire, your 
horses stand terrified; they snort wildly 
and with fear at the storm of fire, dart past 
the blazing trees ; halt trembling as a col- 
umn of live coal falls across the road ; then 
dash across it with hoofs that smoke and 
flesh that quivers with pain and fear. Thus 
it is with forest fires. It behodves us to 
guard against their beginning; for the for- 
est fire is the true destroyer of the woods. 

Yet, in bis providence, God brings even 
from the fire some good gifts to man; and, 
when the coals and ashes have been swept 
from the mouutain sides by the rains, then 
ores and mineralsof value are disclosed and 
aD occupation is still insured to those poor 
people to make those wilds their home. 

Such is the Adirondack forest as it was 
and as it isin the lowlands and accessible 
portions. Chiefly lumbered over now, and 
the remnant, in many places burnt away. 
Yet in the interior and mountain districts 
there remain vast sections still untouched 
by lumbermen and undevastated. 

It was in a remote interior valley, where 
the symmetry and beauty of the forest was 
most remarkable, a region free from under- 
brush, with beautiful, open, sunshiny 
glades—naturally planted with clusters of 
small but well-formed evergreens—where 
crystalline trout streams led through dark 
forests or wild meadows to beautiful lakes, 
that { first (thirty years ago) thought of the 
Adirondack Park and forest reserve. Since 
then I have urged it, written of it, spoken 
for it; and to-day it is a reality. 

In my report to the Legislature on the 
Adirondack Survey in 1873, I especially 
urged the acquisition by the State of those 
forests at the sources of the Hudson which 
include the high Alpine district ef our 
mountains. It was here that I previously 
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discovered the highest lake source of our 
riverand gave it first the name of “‘ Summit 
Water,” but in a subsequent description 
calling the lake ‘a minute, unpretending 
Tear-of-the-Clouds”—that description was 
adopted by the public and remains fixed 
upon the maps as the name of the lake. 

Here in the high cluster of peaks round 
Mount Marcy we are at the center of the 
dwarf forest region of New York. This 
portion of the Adirondack forest is unique. 
The spruce, the balsam, the birch, which 
grow in such dense forests upon these Al- 
pine slopes. had they memories, could tell 
of days when George the Third was King ; 
when Washington was unknown ; perbaps, 
of times before either Indian or white man 
had climbed tnese peaks. Yet these trees 
are scarce three or five feet high, but aged 
and gray—the patriarchs of the forest— 
spreading out their interlaced bougbs, 
matted together in impenetrable chaparral 
where the explorer must walk upon the 
treetops if he climbat all. Higher the air 
is thin, and cold and piercing. A mile 
above sea level the forest trees have sunk 
to shrubs and Arctic willows, Lapland 
lichens and Greenland mosses and small 
boreal plants are the only evidences of 
plant life that remain. But in the deep 
valleys, half a mile below, where the white 
billows of the clouds go floating, are forests 
where, if the trees are small, they are, 
nevertheless, densely set—twenty-five feet 
in hight, but scarce a foot apart ; so close 
at times that a dog can scarce make his 
way among them, while the ground is one 
mass of wooden soil, soaking with rain and 
the moisture of the clouds, frequently 
knee-deep with bright green sphagnum ; a 
peat moss so souked and saturated with 
water as to justify the name of hanging 
lakes to these mosses on the mountain 
sides. 

This is the Alpine and sub-Alpiue forest, 
the preservation of which I so strongly rec- 
ommended in my report of 1873, and since. 

This section of the forest has not greatly 
changed. The lumbermen have penetrated 
into the upland valleys but have not reach- 
ed any of the high peaks. Only the large 
timber has as yet been taken. In 1873, be- 
tween the Schroon and Raquette Rivers, 
North Elba and the Boreas or Old Carthage 
Road, there was nearly 500 square miles of 
primeval forest. There still remains near- 
ly 100 square miles of these Adirondack 
Alps unharmed by the fire or by the ax. 
This, with the Whiteface Mountain Dis- 
trict, preserved by a private club or associa- 
tion, covers nearly all the Alpine forest of 
New York; but this Mount Marcy district 
has chief value as containing the sources 
ofthe Hudson. There should be no delay 
now in the preservation of this rare forest 
and its springs of living waters. 

Of the forests of the lake region it may 
be said that of those located above 1,500 to 
1,700 feet above the sea, the choicest por- 
tions are now, either in the hands of the 
private parks or clubs or of the State. This 
is the chief region of timber and game, 
of trout and deer. At Raquette Lake, at 
points on the headwaters of Moose River are 
sections of forests which no lumberman has 
yet cut; as wild, in places, as when Coium- 
bus discovered America. It was in this re- 
mote section that I showed to the descend- 
ants of Columbus, last summer, the wild 
forests as they were when the first Duke of 
Veragua gained his title from the King of 
Spain. As that family gazed upon the 
giant pine trees—whose lives seemed to 
reach back to the days of their great ances- 
tor—they seemed to reverence them. Why 
should we not also value and preserve these 
wild sections of primeval forest ? Thus, not 
only at Rsquette Lake, but near the Sara- 
nacs, the Fulton Chain of Lakes, at Lake 
Placid and near Paul Smith’s, the State has 
great possessions and, it seems to me, that 
—where these lands include a great and 
beautiful lake like the Raquette or the 
Saranac—they should be forever held and 
preserved from all danger of denudation or 
deforesting. 

These sections of the forest are to-day 
nearly as they were when the country was 
first discovered ; keep them, and the Alpine 
district, as untouched and wild as they 
have been in past ages, so that future gen- 
erations may behold some portion of this 
region in its primitive beauty. 

Let the forests be restored on the burnt 
and barren border districts of the Adiron- 
dacks; scientific lumbering confined to 
these border tracts which have been cut 
over again and again; which appear to be 
natural lumbering districts ; let the pfime- 
val untouched forests of the remote interior 
and Alpine district ever remain inviolable, 
and New York will possess a forest mag- 
nificent in its ancient grandeur, practically 
useful, the safe health resort of thousands 
yet to come. 


NORTH AMERICAN THORNS. 


THERE are several species of Crategus in 
Eastern North America that are excellent 
garden plants, altho they are rarely planted 
in this country, and yet the European haw- 
thorn, Crategus Oxyacantha, is frequevt- 
ly used in our plantations in spite of the 
fact that our hot, dry summers have such 
an effect upon it that it is often deprived 
of its leaves through fungal diseases in 
July or Ausust. The hest North American 
hawthorns to plant in the Northern States 
are Crategus moilis, Cratequs cordata, 
Crategus punctata and Cratewqus Crus- 
galt, Crategus mollis, which grows to a 
larger size than the other species of the 
Northern States, where it often appears as a 
broad-branched shapely tree, fully thirty 
feet tall, is the earliest American species to 
flower. The large flowers and brilliant 
scarlet fruit of this tree make it very orna- 
mentalin spring and early autumn, and 
intricate branches, covered in their early 
years with lustrous chestnut-brown bark 
and armed with long curved spines, render 
itinteresting in winter. The fruit, which 
is sometimes an inch and a quarter long, 
unfortunately falls almost as soon as it is 
ripein August or September. 

Crategus cordata, known as the Wash- 
ington Thorn, has the merit of flowering 
later than any of the other species, the 
small flowers opening here late in June; its 
thick and lustrous leaves turn in the 
autump, to brilliant shades of scarlet and 
orange, and the small bright red fruit bangs 
on the branches until late into the winter. 
Asan ornamental plant the Washington 
Thorn iscertainly one of the most valuable 
of the small North American trees. Once 
popular asa hedge-plant it is now rarely 
seen ip our garcens. 

Crataegus punctata is distinguished by its 
obovate rounded leaves with prominent 
veins, its large, bright red or clear yellow 
fruit marked with many pale dots, and by 
its flat-topped head of spreading branches, 
Very common in all the Appalachian region 
and in the North Central States and 
Ontario, it is often seen occupying hillside 
pastures with open thickets or groves of cov- 
siderable extent. The babit of this species 
and its large and showy fruit should recom 
mend it to planters, who, up to this time, 
have generally failed to recognize its value 

But the most valuable of all our haw- 
thorns as an ornamental plant is the Cock- 
spur or Newcastle Thorn. Cruteegus Crus- 
galli, one of the most variable in the form 
of its leaves of all our hawthorns, and 
one of the most widely distributed trees of 
eastern North America, ranging as its does 
from the valley of the St. Lawrence to the 
valley of the Colorado, in Texas In culti- 
vation the Cockspur Thorn is a shapely tree 
with a sbort trunk and wide-sprracing 
branches, which sweep the ground when 
sufficient space is allowed them in which 
to develop and form a compact, round 
topped, well-proportioned head. The flow- 
ers open in June after the large, thick and 
lustrous leaves have attained their full 
size, and at a time of the year when a com- 
paratively small number of trees and 
sbrubs are in bloom ; the fruit is large and 
abundant, and hangs on the branches 
througbout the winter without diminution 
of brightness, and the leavesin the autumn 
turn to brilliant shades of orange and 
scarlet. This tree has to recommend it 
longevity, a good babit, bardiness, ample 
lustrous leaves brilliant in the autumn, 
abundant lJate-opening flowers aud well- 
colored persistent fruit. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it has attracted the at- 
tention of gardeners in Europe, where it is 
more higbly prized and more frequently 
plented than any of the other American 
species, or than it bas ever been in this 
country, altho at one time it was used in 
Jarge numbers by thefarmers ot Newcastle, 
Delaware, as a hedge- plant —a fact to 
which it owes one of its popular names. 

The thorns are best increased by seed, 
altbo particular varieties are multiplied by 
grafts. The seeds usually do not germi- 
nate until thes« cond year, and the seedlings 
at first grow slowly; once established, how- 
ever, in good, deep, rather moist soil, which 
all the species of the genus require in order 
to display all their beauties, they grow 
rapidly and begin to flower at the end of a 
few years. 

Of all our small trees none surrass the 
. hawthorns in beauty or in interest, for 
two seedling plants are never alike, and 
their variations increase the pleasure of 
cultivatmg them. Many woody glades 
from New England to Texas owe their 
greatest charm to an abu: dance of Haw- 
thorns, but these native trees are sought 








for almost in vain in our public parks and 
pleasure-grounds.—Garden and Forest. 
= 





Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 





lasts. 
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Always Effective. 


“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 





els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 


Choudrant, La 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 





SANDERSON, 











TREES, 
PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
BULBS 
for Fall Pianting. 





Plant your lawns and hardy gardens 
in the Fall, and rest assured you 
will get good results. 





We will have a large collection of 
Bulbs at very moderate cost. 





Write for catalogue. 





B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
#54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Gas been a never-failing family remedy {2 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading » CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains u< 
epiam,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. lt soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORE. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
S:x Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 























































































































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of Fang in — ase) stre .—Latest United 


Report. 
Rorat eaane PowbDeER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Are the statements we make about Edgemont, 
South Dakota. \ 
a we tell you that 75,000 sheep have been 

vicinity of the town since the 
first of January, it’s a fact. 
When we tell you that the Edgemont Irriga- 
on ot rope 
front, aes a ony of it, we mean It. 

When we tell you that a dollar invested in 
Edgemont: will bring better returns than two 
elsewhere, we’re right. 

Our pamphlet is full ef statements, every 
one of og a)l wool anday wide. Let us 
send t to you—frae. 


The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


“Cure nervous and mental prost oeseen ” idee 
sound white teeth and arrest remature decay.”* 
“send o circulars and testimonials. 
he Dake Bakery Co.. Chicago, Il. 


HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 








Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $6 50 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts - $4 00 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
or Jersey City. 











HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


Phe mn coer SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 
resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
toe ati th a gy Elevator, electric belis, steam, 
open parlor and promenade on the 
roof. Se of rooms with ag ay Lge air, Sar- 
e, 








circuiar. 





MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dele, &, Galltvan AS a al 


hours 
Western Railway, La + between Middicrown AY 
Li 3 lle and Monticello—the most health- 
mis. House is new; has bath, 
nage. an or accommodations for 
; also good chef ~ experienced mana- 
8, $12 to $18 per week 
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What you want we can nasties 


an easy writing 


26 John Street, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK ~~ | 





OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTING. 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. 
32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 

CHURCH, LODGE, 

PARLOR, 


and 








Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 

%6 ane eg 


Boston, Mass, 


SARATOGA VICTORIA 


THE BEST ALKALINE WATER IN THE WORLD 


Recommended by all Leading Physicians for 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
AND ALL 
Stomach and Kidney Troubles. 
BROADWAY, Saratoga Springs, 
54 West Thirtieth Street, New York City. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


ULPIT | 
sults, 


> 
Send 5c. for 
stamp new 100-page 


STAMPED Svess. CEILINGS 
it up woccesetel yy Decorators or penters 
(Fy SH me thee, ola. and new. Send for 
ar. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP. '30 0 Rose Street; New York 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893. 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1893..............298 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 
peried 
Returns of Premiums 
and Exp 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





$7,998,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives,on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
S. H. MARSHALL, 


. A. RAVEN 
EPH H. ae 
MES LOW 
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Piano and ee 
Desks. M 
ge 
» CHICAGO, 


WwW. 3 B. Ey 


MIDD con. ow nN” 





Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
tor Lake St..’ Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS : 
RGE H. BURFORD. 
P. LEIGH 





ART: 
JOHN P. MUNN 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS.....Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank, 
JOHN J. TUCKER. 

E. H. PERKINS, Ji. siameena ene. 
ie Mlans of LIFE INSURANCE 
RBLE TERM POLICY, which gives 


The two mast po 
= the CONTIN. 
the insured 


ble 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of advert overtakin: the, ingured ma Amey used as 
COLLATERAL S ITY AN, to the 
extent of The full legal reserve yA thereof, in ac- 
= es with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, desirin, 
pany, are invited to address 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1894. 


ng torepre to eo neg thes f= 





A. 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 














pat AES B. BOUL’ 
GEO. W. QUINTA BD. 
PAUL L. THEBAUD 


WLE 
p BURDETT, 
SMIT 





J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 24 Vice President. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 





claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 184. .82 
THOMAS H. MONTGOME 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PLY PIES es ets899,887 98 


“$1,666,635 23 





tia 


IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
at the old life rate — 
“Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


cies. 
ned policy has indorsed thereon the cash 


surren- 
paar 


a ee values to Re the in- 


i “ao ron os om for fued age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 





pe i “9 Sires. 
ma UEWER acc, tec. 


August 30, 1894, 





Weber Piano 


qi its tonne ( that is bogpnee i it is constructed 


Sade teaneot tt te dutagabiet tem tanta 
is s m any other 
1 prespect ai mg y 


Sth Ave. and {6th St. 
warerooms, | NEW YORK CITY. 
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Ascralchy pen may balk a thought 
or spoil a paSe, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 


SO Fomnition wih Vaskslilo, 


IN ZS CVS 91:25 BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\OCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BX MAIL POST PAID. 
TADELLA PEN C2 74 5th Av. NEW YORK 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Experienced Phy pojcian and Surgeon— 
Graduate of the University of Pennsylvania—seeks 
e) ment to travel with invalid or —_. Best of 
references. Address, Kittredge. care of ii NDEPENDENT. 


3 CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS 














West 4X0 Northwest 


SEPT. 11, SEPT. 25 ANO OCT. 9, 1894. 


For particulars, apply to Ticket Agents; or 
circulars giving rates and detailed information will 
be mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ano tH SOUTH 
ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W. H.MoDoet, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND QEN. HOR, Pass. 








CHICAGO. 
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